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OUR RINGS 





Set the Standard for Quality 
THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD.” 





MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DRAPER, COMPANY 


HOPEDALE,MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, SOUTHERN AGENT 
40 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE RABBETH 
CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH SPINDLE 





Carries Bobbins at Uniform Level 


Produces more even twist 


Filling bobbins carry ten per cent. 
more yarn 


The only real improvement in 
spindles for years 
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The Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


BUILDERS OF 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 





Ring Spinning Frame 


Manufacturers of Carding, Spinning 


and Weaving Machinery for 
Cotton Mills. 


Southern Agent—STUART W. CRAMER, 


Charlotte, N. C. 








Ma COTT 





4-COILER WASTE CARD 


COMPLETE WASTE REWORKING PLANTS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS Southern Agent CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“IDEAL” AUTOMATIC LOOM 


No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 


repairs and ability to use cop or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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DOBBIES 


One of the first requisites in the 
make up of a good loom weaving fancy 


fabrics is a good Dobby. 


The Crompton G@ Knowles Loom 
Works build a complete line of Dobbies 
accepted every whereas the standard of 
excellence. 








We will be pleased to send you our 
new Dobby Catalogue, showing some 
of the types we make. 


Looms for Every Known Fabric 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHITIN RINGS. 





“|| LIGHTEST HTEST RUNNING _ 
MOST DURABLE, and 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 





Haveyou seen Our 


amond 
Finish 










INSVILLE 
SeINNN mi 









A. G. THURSTON @ SON 


EE 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 


Fluted Rolls, Saale o aa and 
General ‘Machinery 
Specialties mate tt of Renecting, F Reflutin 


and Honing of al kinds of Rolls 
Speeder Flyers pc and fitted with any style presser. 















Spindles Straightened, Restepped and Retopped. 18 15 ? 5 F BOSTON ; 
ee ae ee ee Jos. T. PEARSON xKensincton * saagl 








Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


The most important improvements in the Humidifying Art during the past Ten Years are ours. 
“AS GOOD AS CRAMER'S” is the Standard others have to meet. 


Send for us. Ask for Catal 
Stuart W. Cramer “™ ' “!°2"° 
New York CHARLOTTE, N. C. Boston 
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_ THE 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Builders of 


Cotton Mill Machinery | 


et pl 
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Ring Spinning Frame. 


We Furnish 


CARDING, COMBING, SPINNING and WEAVING 
MACHINERY FOR COTTON MILLS 


Southern Agent: 
STUART W. CRAMER, - -- - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Mill quipment 


By 


Specialists 





Potter & Johnston Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I 
Pickers and Revolving Flat Cards 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Drawing and Roving Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Spinning and Twisting Frames 


J. H. MAYES, Southern Representative, 


Wm. V. THRELFALL, Northern Representative, 
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Cotton Mill Lquipment 


By 


Specialists 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Spoolers and Reels 


T. C. Entwistle Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Beamers and Warpers 


John Hetherington & Sons, Manchester, England 
Nasmith Combers 


Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Marshall Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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A Lace and Edging Machine That Runs Quietly at High Speed 


Also adapted to manufacture of fancy knit goods, coats, 
sweaters, shawls, nubias, golf vests and their trimmings. 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY 
5122 Wakefield Street Germantown, Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF TEXTILE AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


STEWART & SONS 

















TRADE MARK 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice AND Factory MANUFACTURERS 
Boston. Mass. a a GrReenvicce.5S.C. LOOM R EEDS 
a Jasper and Orleans Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA 





HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





You say your loss from broken spools is but 
a mere trifle 








D id you ever attempt to prove that statement? Do it, for your own satisfac- 
tion. The magnitude of this waste is not readily apparent in the stress of 
other matters, but if you will apply yourself to the matter you'll see it is a big 
item on the wrong side of your ledger. Our METAL PROTECTED SPOOLS 
will save practically all this loss for you. They rarely ever break or separate. 
When you consider that it’s the full spool which breaks, you'll see why our 

METAL PROTECTED Spools save you big money. The metal does not rust or LESTERSHIRE SPOOL AND 
stain the yarn. It protects both the outside and inside of spool. We are mak- 

ing a special trial offer to mills who have never used our spool. Write for this MANUFACTURING CO. 


offer and sample spools at once. ADDRESS 9 LESTERSHIRE, NEW YORK 









































FRED. H. DARY, 
Superintendent. 





MARCUS A. DARY, 
@ Agent and Treasurer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Spinning and 
Twisting Travelers 


Taunton, Massachusetts 









William C. Bull 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS_AND_WORSTED 















es 
d 
Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders Fulling Machines, Washing Ma- 
and Spoolers 
chines, Drying Form Boards 











OF EVERY VARIETY 


For Ladies’, Men’s and 
Children’s Goods 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 


2124 to 2130_E. York Street 


Phifadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Shambow Shuttles 


COTTON 


are made to 


Weave Better 


Shambow Shuttles are the most uniform shuttles made. The 
threader eye is the easiest on the filling. The straight saw-cut 
cannot intercept slack warp threads as does the curved cut. The 
graceful taper facilitates picking of shuttle, especially noticeable 
where the harness lift is being shortened in increasing the speed 
of the loom. 


Wear Longer 


These shuttles are designed to provide the maximum amount 
of wood where the strains and wear come. The wood is carefully 
selected and seasoned by a slow process lasting nearly a year, 
which preserves the natural toughness and resiliency of the 
wood. Our spindles stay level longest and will not loosen. 


Save Your Bobbins 


Spindles are set so as to permit easy doffing of the bobbin with- 
out chipping the base. Our Marble Spindle with staple is the 
easiest on bobbins. Special catches for ringed bobbins. There 
is the correct snap to our spindles, they will not cause the nose 


of the bobbin to hit the floor of the shuttle and become chipped. 
> aT 


me 


All collars on spindles are brazed on, and all split spindles are | ; 


tempered. 


WOONSOCKET,'R.1. -/ 
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Z IN BUYING BRUSHES 
A. You want to get the best 


that your money will buy. 


Patented 

AIS 

That Means Felton’s Knitting 
Brushes 


Machinery 


pi ety pei 


Mill brushes of all kinds— 
High in quality—Low in 
price. 


for 


HOSIERY 


Send for the book ‘“Fel- 
ton’s Mill Brushes.” 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 
Manchester, N. H. 


and 


UNDERWEAR 


Write for catalogue 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 
Geo. D. Mayo Machine Co. 
General Office, 88 Pearl St., Boston 
SHOW ROOMS 


PHILADELPHIA, - - : - 236 Chestnut St. 
UTICA, - - - - 6 Devereux St. 
CHICAGO, 5th Ave. & Jackson St. 


ANTI-CORROSIVE - 
YLINDERUIL’ 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS 


If it does not come up to your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price—put your own value on it and remit on 
that basis. Isn't that a fair proposition? “A. C. C.”’ will 
pare down your oil and cylinder repair 
bills—save your piston packing, too. It 
has been doing this for forty years, it will 
effect such a saving now — just give 

C. C."" a chance. 

May we go into the subject with you? 


E.H. KELLOGG & Co. 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 





F AN ALL SIZES. 18 inches in diameter 
up to 240 inches for ALL KINDS of 
HARD WORK. 








For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 





Cheapest of them all. 


Steam Fans 
Electric Fans 
irec onnec e Water Motor Fans 
Steam Turbine Fans 
BELTED FANS IN FOUR HUNDRED STYLES AND SIZES 


. | Patented and manufactured by TELL ME YOUR REQUIREMENTS AND I WILL 
E YOU A LOW PRICE ON A FAN THAT 


THE |. E. PALER COMPANY vd = 


Middletown, e Connecticut. 1-53 Lawrence Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 
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Bale Shows Our Three Styles of Buckles. 











THE 


NEW BANGROFT 


HOTEL 


Cor. 18th and H Sts., N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Cars pass the door to all parts of the City 
Near War, State, Navy and Treasury Depts. 


A first-class modern hotel 


Moderate rates. 


Rooms single or en suite, with or without private 


bath. 


The service and cuisine of the Hotel Bancroft combine 


every convenience known to hotel management. 


E. C. BENSON, Prop. 





Spread every 6 inches for nails. 


COTTON 1b 


Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Main Office and Works 
2834-40 Archer Avenue 


Eastern Branch, 151 LaFayette St., New York 
Southern Branch, 10-12-14 Benjamin St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHICAGO 





Bale Ties and Buckles 

Box Strapping 

Corner Irons 

Case Seals 

Acme Galvanized 
Twisted Wire 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Put up in Coils of 4,000-5,000 feet. Wooden reel furnished. 


A CONVINCING ARGUMENT 


Our long experience in manufacturing Trucks 
and Casters enables us to furnish only the best at 
minimum cost. 


= 


Try us—and we will prove 
this statement. 


Write for Caster Catalog and 
Truck Bulletins. 


The George P. Clark Co., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
New York Office: 13-21 Park Row. 








The American Audit Co. 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Main 872 
THEO, COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
laa a —— s 100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW YORK— \ 224 st. & 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1015-1019 4th National Bank Building 


CHICAGO—Margquette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 
BALTIMORE—Keyser yen 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Western Metropolis Bank Building. 
RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—0 Gresham St. Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 


Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 















Krams Ave., Manayunk, 


Schofield Patent Automatic 
Opener and Duster 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pull- 


ers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, etc. 


WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CoO. 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Circular Rib 


Knitting Machinery 


ee cece 










Underwear and Hosiery 








Office and Show Rooms 
718-720 Cherry St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






THE MERROW 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging 
and Scallop Stitch Machines 







Our New Style 60 Machine 


For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duces the strongest seam with the greatest economy. 







USE STYLE 60S for welting Stockings, blind stitch. 
USE STYLE 60H for hemming bottoms of Underwear. 
USE STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 












INVINCIBLE 
JENGKES KNITTING MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, 23 3 RHODE ISLAND 
Philadelphia Show Rooms, 1211-1217 Filbert Street 










SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


427 Broadway, New York, 237 Market St., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Richardson Brothers 


51 and 53 Franklin St., New York 


Importers and Dealers 


The Celebrated “‘Royal’’ Press Papers and Boards 


Most economical for 


Pressing Hosiery, Underwear, Worsteds and Woolens 
Also all requirements 
FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Colored and Manila Piece Goods Wrappers Cloth Winding Boards 
Buff and White Silk Wrappers Plain and Printed Bands 
Waterproof Case Lining and Baling Papers 


Dt A eis Selly ePaR IW Po 


Flax, Linen and Linen Finish Twines 
Plain and Colored for 
Wrapping and Baling 
Linen, Mercerized and Cotton Sewing Flosses 
Special Requirements Promptly Executed. . 








Quality of Product Secures for Our Customers 


STAFFORD & HOLT 










Builders of 


CIRCULAR 
Rib Knitting 
ay] om | feet; Machinery 
Re SA Rh DE “4 ew i | . ' 
ee . eG - Wi a a oe | ara 
i vote) 3) H — le si | 
ie i RESULTS if * | For Knitting 
THAT SATISFY) Ue H the Latest 
f al Gases By K Style Fabrics. 
if FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 
Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


——s " Napp ing 
mm Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 





Write for Descrip- 


ASK THOSE WHO KNOW 
tive Circular 


Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | (um Little Falls, 
Franklin, N. H. oe ‘ | New York 


Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Circular Rib Knitting Machinery 


FEATURES 


Rectangular Slots, 
Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardening 
and Ground §sur- 
faces, Sensitive 
Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 


PRODUCTS 


Under wear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
Toques, Golf Caps, 
Hosiery Tops, 
Skirts, Borders, 
Corset Covers, But- 


ton Stays, Mittens, 
y si dle Guard and Pro- 


tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- 
tric Cloth Cutters. 


Bandages. 











MANAGER 


It is good to make a showing on first cost, but a knitting machine is not 
like a stock table. The knitting machine manipulates every inch of your 
yarn making first-class fabric, indifferent fabric or waste. This yarn costs 
256 times as much as the best machine, if the latter lasts fifteen years. Buy 
cheap stock tables if you must. They can’t hurt your goods. But buy only 
the best knitting machinery. 














Wildman Mfg. Co. 





Established 1889 





Positive Pattern : 


Mechanism, Nee- } 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 
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New 


Spinning 
Frame 


Model B 


571,728 

Spindles 

Model B 
Sold During 
First 3 Years 
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Improvements 
Noiseless Cylinder 


Ring-Oiling Cylin- 


er Bearings 


Gear Changing 
Safeguarded 


Double Supports 
for Creel 





New Builder 
Motion 


Gauges up to 4 
Inches 


Case-Hardened 
Rolls if Desired 





Tape-Drive 
Construction 
used when 


desired. 











Machinery 
Built at 
Taunton 


Massachusetts 




















Southern Office 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Edwin Howard, Agent 


——— nna 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS 


—— —— —————————— : 
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We were pioneers in the business of covering rollers with rub- 
ber, for various purposes. Our coverings have always been of 
the highest grade and are today the best obtainable. 

We furnish rollers complete—both iron work and rubber cov- 
ering—and also apply rubber coverings to old metal bodies. 

We make a variety of coverings and furnish rollers to with- 
stand the action of acids, alkalis and other chemicals, hot and cold 
liquors, great pressures and other severe conditions of service. 

Let us estimate on your recuir ments. 


FIRE HOSE 


Cotton rubber-lined hose, for outside or 
yard use. 

We weave our own fabrics and apply 
a high grade, durable rubber lining. You 
will find our goods strong, serviceable 
and dependable. 

Fabrics made in various weights for 
all kinds of service. 

















Linen hose, unlined. 

A strong and comparatively inex- 
pensive hose which is adapted for inside 
use where hose is kept closely reeled or 
tolded in warm, dry rooms. 

Our “ American Underwriters ”’ 
brand is an Al hose which meets all 
Underwriters’ requirements for this kind 
of material. Furnished in all sizes from 
3 to 2} inches and in lengths of 25, 50, 
75, 100 feet or longer. 


Rubber Belting Packings 


Hose Valves Diaphragms 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON BELTING COMPANY 


Home Office and Factories: BOSTON 


New York Chicago Atlanta Baltimore St. Louis New Orleans 
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The Greatest Improvement 
Made in Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Roll 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Reduced Cost for Spinning 
Based on actual facts. on account of the better run- 
ning of the work the spinners 


Extra Strength of Yarn bled f 10 
demonstrated by actual tests. are enabled to run from aa 

me 20 per cent more spindles. _ 

ee ee , One-third Saved on Leather Covered 

with better spin. Rolls 

Greater Production with Improved This will mean a yearly saving 
Product. of at least 5 cents per spindle or 
Greater lineal speed per minute 10 cents per roll. 
can be maintained. Better Spinning 

Less Change of Settings substantiated by actual experi- 
thus saving considerable time. ment. 


"Our Line of METALLIC ROLLS 


Especially adapted to cotton carding room machinery, and applied to the 
following machines. 


Sliver Laps Detaching Rolls 
Ribbon Laps Railway Heads 
Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames 


Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 


25 to 33 per cent more product guaranteed. Weights reduced from 33 to 50 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Incorporated 1890 
INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF NEW MILL IDEAS 
AND INGLUDING DUNN FLYERS 


Nl eFEVER POINT-DONT WAIT FORTHIS( MORE 


ROVING 


_NORMAL PERIOD-PRODUCT ACCEPTED] ON BOBBINS 
DEMONSTRATION PERIOD. 


LESS DOFFING 
LESS wanes 
LESS WAST 
LESS LABOR 


DO YOU WANT 
aoe ctl 


—F REEZING POINT. ya AST BUT 


—DEVELOPEMENT PERIOD. 


? 
INVENTION) WITHOUT ROVING! 
“PERIOD. J VALUE. DUN 





ee weak 








Kiburn, Lincoln & Co. 


Makers of Looms for 


Plain and Fancy Weaving 


Fall River, Massachusetts 
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Needed 
NO PAI N Tiftis Roofin ng 


Te etett (YITITEITELE peesstis mrs 
* 


- HANNIBAL, Mb, covered with over ¥ 
eZ M0ab0e Squ ft of FM ASBESTOS RUOFING 





The need of paint or gravel on a roofing is positive proof of its weakness—positive proof that the materials in the 
roofing would dry out, rot, rust, decay or otherwise deteriorate without such protection—positive proof that the roofing 
itself can’t last long unless protected with a mineral. 

Instead of a perishable animal or vegetable material only temporarily protected with a thin layer of mineral, such as 
paint, slag or gravel, J-M Asbestos Roofing is one solid mass of minerals. Not a particle of perishable material in it. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing consists of layer-on-layer of pure Asbestos Felt, securely cemented together with genuine 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbestos is a rock, or stone, and, of course, stone needs no coating to make it last. And the 
Asphalt Cement between these stone layers is the same material that has withstood the severe duties of street paving for 
forty years. So J-M Asbestos Roofing is an all-mineral roofing. 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


is the only ready roofing that never requires a single cent’s worth of coating or other protection. Its first cost is the only cos* 


Other ready roofings are a continual trouble and expense—for the paint and gravel wash and blow off and have to be renewed 
every few years. 
Because of this mineral or stone construc‘tion, J-M Asbestos Roofing is also rust proof, rot-proof and acid-proof And fire 


that will melt iron won’t ignite this roofing. 
We'll sell you J-M Asbestes Roofing direct from our nearest branch if your dealer won't supply you 
GET THIS CURIOSITY FREE 
We want you to see the curious Asbes*os Rock which yields the long, soft, pliable, yet practically indestructible fibres from which 
we make J-M Asbestos Roofing, Theatre Curtains, Stove Mats, and hundreds of other Asbestes products. We know it will con 
vince you better than anything we can say that a roofing made of this indestructible stone must also be practically everlasting 
Simply send a postal to our nearest branch and say “Send sample of Crude Asbestos and your handsomely illustrated Catalogue 


No. 308,” and a copy of “The J-M Roofing Salesman.” 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis louisville New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle 
Baltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh St. Louls 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha san Francisco Syracuse 


1364 











Acme Hosiery and Textile Binder No. 30 


A simple, inexpensive machine for 
Attaching Tickets on Hosiery 
Underwear, etc. 






Uses a pointed staple. Cannot injure the finest 
Silk Hose. Is portable. Can be set aside when 
not in use. Is operated by foot power and has a 
patented WORK-HOLDING DEVICE, car- 
rying one dozen or more pairs of Hose, keeping 
them in perfect alignment and presenting the tops 
in position to receive the tickets at least twenty- 
five per cent quicker than by any other method 


now in use. 














For particulars and the address of the 
nearest agency apply to the manufacturers, 


The Acme Staple Co., 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY 
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A MT. GILEAD MASTERPIECE 


In material, work- 
manship and perfec- 
tion of operation all 
Mount Gilead Hy- 
draulic Presses meas- 
ure up to the stand- 








‘‘For Your 
Pressing Needs’’ 






ard of a Masterpiece. 






Into every device we 
turn out goes the 
‘thought and _ skill 
that come only with 
years, — progressive, 
earnest years spent 
in evolving and per- 
fecting a single line. 



















Knuckle Joint 


Baling 






















750-Ton Cotton Compress. 
P ress BALING PRESSES 
IN SIZES for Baling 


COTTON, CLOTH, WASTE AND SCRAP 
Wherever installed our presses are increasing output 
and decreasing cost of production. They are right in 
principle, design and construction; simple in operation 
and—powerful. 

We make a press for every purpose and 


can solve any pressing problem. If 
interested, send for Catalog. 

THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
36 Lincoln Ave., MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 


Eastern Off.: Room 1105-F, 39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 
Chicago Office: 168 N. Clinton Street 





50 to 
500 TONS 










Pe, - i, 
‘ Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PREISS ‘CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. €., Southern Agent 










302 






Send Us Your Orders for 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 
High or Low Carbon 
CUMBERLAND TURNED AND 
GROUND SHAFTING. 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING. 
TOOL STEEL, 


Carbon and High Speed, 


SPRING WIRES. 


FIELD & CO., Inc. 


116 North 7th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













— A= 2 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 


FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
CHARLES HART, 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 

















Complete stock for immediate shipment 
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ELECTRIC SINGEING MACHINERY 


FOR COTTON, WORSTED, SILK AND SCHAPPE YARNS 
AND WIDEGOODS 


Economy, Quality, Hygiene 


We lower your cost of production from 30 to 60 per cent. 

We produce yarns of finer quality. 

We produce yarns of better color. 

We give you absolutely clean yarns and CLEAN SAFE 

WORK-ROOMS. 

Simple to operate. 

The only machine that allows manufacturers to meet the 
demands of increasingly rigid legislation controlling the health 
conditions of «he work-room. 


SOCIETE ANONYME ELECTRO-TEXTILE 
SOLE AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 


THEO. F. HUSSA, (126 s.. New York 
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The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Company 


Pioneers in the introduction of Annular Ball Bearings 
Most extensive resources and plants in existence devoted exclusively 
to ball bearing manufacture 
Main Offices and Plant No. 2 on line of Penna. R. R. to New York 
51 East Erie Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Line in Your Plant is a Convincing Argument 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1974 Broadway 1800 Michigan Avenue 
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EUREKA FIRE HOSE 


Was Awarded 
GRAND 
PRIZE 
at the 
St. Louis 

Exposition 
1904 
for 
Superior 
Quality 
of 


Goods 


HOSE FOR 
ALL 


tar ramen? PURPOSES. 


Including the Celebrated Brands 
EUREKA PARAGON RED CROSS 
Four Ply Three Ply Two Ply 


The only circular and seamless woven brands of fire hose 
that possess four,—three and two entirely distinct and indepen- 
den* plies, and can be entirely separated, and possess four,— 
three and two warp and filling threads. 

FOR FACTORY AND MILL PROTECTION 

These goods are especially adapted for use in Cotton, Oil, 
Woolen, Silk Print, Knit Goods and Carpet Mill, Pulp and Pa 
per Mills, Sugar Refineries, Ice and Refrigerating Machinery, 
Chemical Works, Tanneries, Etc. 

Samples and Full Information given on Application. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


AGENCIES: Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
New Orleans, La., and Memphis. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY COMPANY. 
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Temples and Temple Rolls 


The only temple giving absolute rigidity of cloth holding pod. Adjustment provided 
for, insuring this important feature in long, continued service. Thousand pair placed in one 
mill on sight. Other mills using, as required, and all commend them. Ask the mills using our 
temples about them. Not only the best temple, but its price is attractive. 


Temple Rolls 


Made from seasoned dogwood. Durable and tenacious, holding the specially pointed 
pins securely. Pins are pointed with a shape and fineness that gives the best results on the 
cloth. Hardened and tempered, with an uniformity that is remarkable. Packed in parti- 
tioned boxes, each roll to a compartment, delivers our product to the customer with a care for 
the preservation of the fine points that will commend itself to you. 


Prices 
ecw eevee ekveress.< de« bead DURl aw NW es ae 12 cents 
sc eo lessen eeen een 20 cents 
ii oR I ss hos bnbbe és seeine bameoree 20 cents 
I voc cdccasicccvesessnessous 25 cents 


Write us when in need of either temples or temple rolls. ‘We save you money, and give 


you the best. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Complete Warp Stop Motions and Drop Wires 


A new mechanical motion of simplicity and effectiveness. Well designed, and delicate, 
yet positive in its action. Remember, we make drop wires extensively, and not only are the 


wires right, but so are the prices. 


Let us hear from you. 


We want to serve you. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. 


Hopedale, Mass. 
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U.S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














We make a specialty of Rolls of all descriptions. Do not 
make your Underclearers—we can do it 
Cheaper and Better. 





Three Ring Feeler Bobbin. 


The ‘‘U. S. Automatic’ for Bobbin Changing Looms 
deserves a permanent position in your Mill. 
A trial will convince you. 





Two Ring Cone Northrop Bobbin. 
OUR AIM IS TO PLEASE PARTICULAR MILLS 
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For Textile Mill Work this type of shafting box excells, as 


It holds sufficient oil for a long period and the oil will 
not work out along the shaft and drip. 

The flexible spiral steel rollers are alternated, right 
and left, insuring thorough lubrication throughout the 
entire length of the bearing. 

The fiexible rollers cushion shock and maintain a line 
of contact under any ordinary deflection or distortion 


of the line shaft. 
Some mills are using over 5000 Hyatt Boxes. 


Write for Bulletin 400C now. 


Hyatt Rotter BEARING Co. 


NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 
Chicago Office, 1120 Michigan Avenue 
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Is Your Mil 
Equipped 
with the Best 


Elevators ? 











Do the Elevators in your mill give satisfaction year 
in and year out—or are you handicapped by continual 
breakdowns and the consequent interrupted service ? 


You can settle the question once and for all by in- 


OTIS 
Belt-Power 
Elevators 


You may find them, perhaps, not quite so inexpensive 


as some Elevators, but you will more than make up the 


stalling 


difference in price by knowing that your Otis Elevators 
will run so long as operating power is supplied. 

Otis Belt-Power Elevators can be driven by the line 
shafts to which your looms are connected—simply and 


economically. 


Write to us for information and Prices 


Otis Elevator Company 
Makers of All Types of Elevators 
Eleventh Ave. and Twenty-Sixth Street, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Birmingham — Columbia Jacksonville Mobile Norfolk Tampa 
Augusta Charleston Dallas Lynchburg Montgomery Richmond Washington 
Baltimore Charlotte Houston Macon New Orleans Savannah 
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| Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co, Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 


Patent Barchaul Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 








The Felton Curved Sweep 


Saves the broom expense. A push broom with a 
curve that throws the dirt and lint to the center. 


Let Us Figure on Your Brushes 
‘Southern Made Mill Brushes Made Right.’’ 


D. D. FELTON BRUSH COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





WIRE RAILINGS 
* WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH. 


Established 1835 


EDUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 





CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


For the handlingof wool and co! ton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, wet or a % 2 me Repro 
elevators, steam heatins and ventilating and mi'l work generally. Blower and fan work a specialty. 
This conveyor is patented. Beware of infringement. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - - ° - © e . PHILADELPHIA, PA 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when lo 
stapled cotton is used. The stirrup is always in place. No bent stirrup resting on rolls. Messinstusne of 
all kinds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send for samples and prices. Spimners’ Supplies im General. 








The “Lawrence” Mill Crayon 


is clean, gritless, economical, 





THE QUALITY OF YOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


IS A CRITERION OF THE STANDARD 
OF YOUR PRODUCT 


Our PRINTWELL PLATES will give Them the Right Impression 
ALABAMA ENGRAVING CoO., BIRMINGHAM 









and perfectly safe. 
Improved formula and process. 


The Standard Crayon Mfg. Co., 


Danvers, Mass. 











° Manufac- 
C-W Motors Built 25 Years Ago rae 
are still in satisfactory operation Our quarter century's ex 
perience designing and building all kinds of electrical machin and 
ery is at the service of every customer, big or little, past, preg 
ent or prospective. If you are in the market for motors, gen Repairers of 
erators or transformers write for our Booklet BR on C-W Elec 
trical Machinery. Textils Mill g Sg of Every Description 
CROCKER-WHEELER co., Ampere, N. J. Let us Estimate BRU H E We can save you money. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. M. COCKER & CoO., 938 Spriag GarJen Streat, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Unquestionable References of Bradley The Bradley Stencil Machine 


Mates stencils in Dall a minute, # 


WEP CCRS MMR Stencil “cama 


Insure you against loss. Its labor, Machine 
light and money saving properties 
make ‘it a constant source of profit. Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 
Write for detailed informat Ion. Write for Priees and Samples, 


The Charles H. Brown Paint Co., A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 


188 Montague St., BROOKLYN, N. Y 99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


[It is a paint without the destructive 


faults of other kinds. 
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MAN HURT!! 


Wherever there is liability of injury to an employe, 
common humanity requires that first-aid-to-injured 


material be available. Johnson’s First Aid Cabinet 








not only provides this humane necessity but has 
proven an economical equipment to thousands 


of employers and industries. 


oe ee 
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Johnson’s |¥ 
First Aid (fea s “aa \- 
Cabinet |e mi 
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Metal Case—20x13 x3 1-2 in.—$6.00. 


Installed in mines, mills and shops to a greater ex- 


tent than all others combined. 


Sold by the drug trade and mill supply concerns. 


Illustrated and descriptive literature on request. 


Johnson & Johnson, ‘is 19 New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Accident Prevention 


The Prevention of Industrial Accidents is receiving 
universal consideration by thoughtful employers. 


The Travelers’ Insurance Company 


aftords its compensation and liability policyholders 
not only the most complete coverage based on an 
unequal experience and backed by great financial 
resources, but also 


SERVICE 


through /nspection and Safety Engineeriny, which is 
the result of over twenty years’ experience and scien- 
tific organization along both special and general 
lines and is the most efficient in the world. 


The prevention of accidents has a most important bearing 
on the cost of compensation and liability insurance. 





If you believe with The 7ravelers 


An Injury Prevented is a Benefaction 
An Injury Compensated an Apology 


fill out the coupon below and we will indicate how you may 
avail yoursels of Travelers’ Service. 


Travelers’ 
Gold 
Medal 


awarded by 
American 
Museum of 

Safety 


To Those Foremost In 
Protecting Workmen. 


United States Steel 
orporation 
1911 


Pennsylvania Railroad 





1912 
New York Edison 
Company 




















The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. Cotton L 
Please furnish details respecting coverage and service. 
Ra daar ask kina tid wed dea kik Oe eras aie bee 4 
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, aw or oi 
| Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department 
| CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 


; FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT | THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 
Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
# Practically Indestructible. 


— 
einforced Edges 


— 
elf-cleaning 


















iq 











THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
Government > Buckle can be applied with the Locking or Hook part next to the Bale, 
has contracted for this so that there is no possibility of its getting caught in other 


Mat to be used in all its Bales when piled together. 
buildings throughout the U. 8. 







Also Manufacturers of 


TEN REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


. 19 and 21R It Street, 
Cary Manufacturing Company, ~ ‘Newyork. N.Y. 










WILLIAM FIRTH, FRANK B. COMINS, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Treas. 6% 


The American Moistening Company FIRST MORTGAGES 


120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. nad 
New Improved High-Grade Chicago Real Estate. 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 
mendation of the Franklin Institute for 
at 7 pa naar The Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
Simplicity and Originality of Design capital $5,000,000, acts as trustee, guaran- 
tees the Titles and certifies on each loan 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers as to its genuineness. 


in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest awards in this coun- No investor has ever lost a dollar of 


try and Europe for its Air-Moistening principal or interest on any bond or mort- 
System. Eight Gold Medals and others. gage bought through us. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Write for circular A705 of 
Manufacturers of this Country. Bonds and Mortgages. 


The only System adopted in the Textile 
Schools Write fr Booklet “Ton Humid AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE 
Saeco aioe ne COMPANY 
JOHN HILL, sournern representative —— ee en —. = 
510 Third Nat’l Bank Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Not a “Wild-worded” Catalog—just a quiet foots the bills and watches profits for dividends. 
sober discussion that will appeal to every man who This book describes the 


TURBO-HUMIDIFIER 


“The Humidifier With the Guarantee” 







You are continually planning to increase your if the humidification system paid for itself and 
“some over.” 
A reading of this book will give you a new 





output with the same equipment and same num- 







ber of employees. Others are doing it. When in “slant” on this important question. After read- 
a single year the regain from cotton to yarn in ing it, possibly you may be curious enough to want 
one mill was worth $12,000 on account of humidi- to know the names of some mills who are satis- 






fiers, and the installation cost $10,000, it looks as fied with Turbos. We'll send them. 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, - Mass. 
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The Good Name of Our 


UOCHECO BELTING 





depends absolutely on each individual belt we 
send out. Its great reputation has been built 
up by seventy-one years of closest attention to 
each minute detail of manufacture. It is today 
the best known—best selling belt manufac- 


tured. 


With this reputation to protect, we have 
established such a high standard to guide our 
belt makers in their selection of stock, and have 
arranged for such careful workmanship and 
thorough inspection of each foot of belting, that 
a faulty belt is almost an impossibility. 


With only the purest, extra heavy oak 
tanned leather used, the highest grade of work- 
manship employed and the most careful inspec- 
tion maintained, the resulting Cocheco Belt can- 
not fail to be of choicest quality and utmost 


efficiency in service. 
Give this belt a trial—at our risk. 


You'll find prices right and service prompt 


and satisfactory. 


|, B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


72 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK 


DOVER, N. H. 


14-16 N. Franklin Street, 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


157 Summer Street, 
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st POWERFUL 
ipagie. NOISELESS 


Blasting 
Vacuum 

Takes 
Up Its 


CLEANING 
Own 


Wear 














































ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 7 OF THE 


8 SIZES FOR 


$17. UP tho 
BLOWE 
VACUUM 


PUMPS 2: 


or Stationary 
Cleaning Outfits 
This picture shows the power of the smallest size vaccum 
pump we make. The Tank was cross-braced inside and is of 


. 
For Suction 
or Blowing 
heavy galvanized sheet iron. While we do not recommend the 
pumps for more than 20 in. vacuum, this collapse occurred under 
test at 22 inches. A quarter horse power moor was used. 


7 SIZES, $21.°° UP 






PATENTED 






















f Examine the illustration showing the interior of the ma- 

d ehine above and you need not be an expert mechanic to see 
why they are so very effective. To see why they ‘ake up their 
own wear. To see why they can maintain a very high vacuum. 
Notice also the comparative size of the piston and the cylinder 
and also the large interior capacity or displacement of the 
pump. Compare these features with any other vacuum pump 
or blower you have ever seen and then we are sure of what 
your decision will be. 


GET CATALOG 109 FOR BLOWERS 
; “ ee 110 * VACUUM PUMPS 


LEIMAN BROS. “*Wia"VonK" 
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MAKE 
BELTING 
DO MORE 
IN YOUR 
PLANT— 


This FREE 40-Page Book 
‘‘The Care of Belting’’ 


Tells how to obtain the greatest efh- 

ciency from leather belting. 

Tells how to lace belts. 

| Sr eee eet, How to repair the laps of leather 
ements, \ Sees | belting. 

a aen ene \ , How to make double belts endless on 

the pulleys. 












amount 





40 Find the w 
/ 
Mul ‘th of Betting 






end the ‘ply 
or ese auctent will be the wah 






Rules for Find 

» ing th 

incon LTS when seein 
mmyenient ¢ t is 















How to cover iron pulleys with 
leather. 







It contains mechanical rules which tell how to figure the horsepower 
of belting—how to find the velocity of belting—the width of belting, 
and the length of belting when it is inconvenient to use a tape measure. 


In short, its 40 pages are a veritable fund of information—the kind 
every belt user should have. 


A copy of “The Care of Belting’”’ we will send you without charge. 
Fill in and mail the coupon—the book will be sent immediately. 








Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. Mmmm” 


Franklin & Norfolk Sts., 
Oak Leather Tanners and Belt Makers Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER, MASS. pore sene 4 ene ad send promptly copy of “The 


I 
I 
18 S7 aaSy, | 
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Atlanta Cleveland Milwaukee Philadelphia San Francisco ND. NOME os i iss candies cabatiashaesd eh eanen 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City, Mo. New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 

I Te ba cada tack sas tacsaessousseenssaseese shun 


SELLING AGENTS FOR TEXAS 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., cas, Dallas, Tex. 
rates & Saige ‘ & C of Texas, Dallas, Tex RT eee eer ree mre et ereccrece 
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A Westinghouse 500 Kw. Bleeder Turbine Installation 


The POWER CHARGE generally bears 
a §o0od ratio to NET PROFIT. Ina Textile 
Mill there are particularly good opportuni- 
ties for effecting economies in this respect. 

An automatic bleeder turbine, for instance, 
will furnish power at almost 100% efficiency 
as a by-product of the steam necessary for 
drying and other heating. This is because 
any heat not extracted in the form of power, 
still remains in the steam. 

Our nearest district office will gladly fur- 
nish any specific information which you 
may desire on the subject. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company 


Ld eye . e 
Prime Movers and Auxiliaries East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, 165 Broadway Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Building Philac oleae. North American Blc Ig. 
i Boston, 201 Devonshire St. Cleveland, hs nd Bldg. Denv 1062 Gas and Electric Res 
‘ Atlanta, Candler Building Chicago, 39 South La Salle St San Pranclace », Lunt, Mirk & C 
Cineinnatl, 1a Traction Rlig 
Mexico, C ompons Ingeniera Importadora y Contratista, S. A. 
(Seceess ors G. & O. Braniff & Company), City of Mexico. 


enemeenenen 
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MADE MADE 
In Any Size To withstand 
from Hard Usage without 
30-inch to 60-inch Vibration. 
MADE MADE 
Either Single or For particular 
Double. people. 





THE 


Reversible Fan 


For Handling Cotton, Jute and Long, Stringy, as well as 
Short Material 


THIS FAN IS DIFFERENT, in that it can be reversed from left to right hand, or 


vice-versa. This is an important feature, as it very often saves the cost of a new fan when change 


of location is made. 
IT IS ALSO DIFFERENT because the WHEEL is made in one piece,—the blades be- 
ing cast into the cone-shaped back. This does away with bolts, nuts, screws or rivets. The fan has 


extra large pulley surface. The outlet is square with full area provided with double-ring oiling 


bearing of the best babbitt. 


THE NEW YORK BLOWER CoO. 


General Offices: 
25th Race and Stewart Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









Works: 
BUCYRUS, OHIO 


INVESTIGATE 
LOOK INTO THIS 
GET OUR NEW 

CATALOGUE 
DO IT NOW 


Built Solid so as to Run 
Without a Tremor at 
High Speed. 














COTTON 


The Kemp System 


of handling gas of every kind for fuel 
purposes, will greatly reduce the gas 
consumption, and increase the effi- 
 ctency of any singeing machine, calen- 
der, tentering machine, furnace, oven, 
etc. 

Write stating what gas service you 
employ, for what purposes and the ex- 
tent. Will then advise what we can do 
and submit proposition to furnish equip- 


ment on approval. 


The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May, 1913. 
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COOL YOUR MILLS 


mt 
iT 


WITH A® 


CARRIER SYSTEM 


ge MS av TELE ee > 4 


THE SeHLFORL Maseru iN Uo. 
p menu ay’ “eee 
TRATILE TRIMMINGS 
Roche stet SY USA. : 


_ To The Public- 


Carrier Systen be 
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A Large Southern Mill Which We Are Equipping. 


Carrier Air Conditioning Co. of America 


490 Broadway. 


1862 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


39 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA, 
732 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 


Ft. Dearborn Bldg., Clark and Monroe Sts. 


4] 
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Textile mill superintendents should 
know about the qualities of 


Hire Bay State 
SS Brick and Cement 


If the s¥de of your factory” Coating 
“‘Lights like the sun’’ 


were a great door 


you could swing it open and gain per- 


i r 
sal 













\ "<> ae 





haps a solid hour of extra daylight. because it reflects the light 
What would that be worth to you—in , 
reduced lighting bills alone, to say in the darkest rooms. 
nothing of the increased efficiency of 

IT WAS USED HERE 


your employees ? 

You can get 19 to 36 per cent extra 
daylight by simply painting your ceilings 
and walls with 


RICE’S 
MILL WHITE 


Rice’s Mill White, containing no var- 
nish, is easily and economically applied. 
It will not crack like an enamel or flake 
like a cold water paint. It stays white 
longer than any other gloss paint. 

Rice’s Mill White is the original 





W. H. McElwain Co., Manchester, N. H. 
French & Hubbard, Engineers 


«6 “7 9) ws ; a4 ng . ‘ 

ones r Paint, ~— by q fdas It will not fall off when applied over 
2 amt A ecnapuanen wm OS Of ee oy ee delicate machinery and is impervious to 
other paint manufacturer. simian: 


Rice’s Mill White is sold direct in barrels con- 


taining sufficient paint to cover 20,000 square feet, Ask your dealer for it. If he cannot 


one coat. If you have that area of ceiling and supply you write us. Drop a postal 
wall space to cover, for Booklet P. that tells you all about 
Write for Bocklet and Sample Board Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. 


Ask for our booklet, “More Light’”’. Write today. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
22 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO., 


Incorporated 





Paint and Varnish Makers and 


Lead Corroders. 


82-84 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office, 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





156 Fifth Avenue. 





‘SOI Wc de iki a Rance A Sti dear 7 
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3,000-kw. Turbine Tremont and Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


The World’s Largest and Most Important Cotton Mills 
are Substituting Electricity for Steam 


Curtis Turbines are generating 200,000 horsepower in eighty-six New England cotton mills. Four 
years ago they furnished but 41,000 horsepower to twenty cotton mills. This shows that in New 


England: 
Curtis Turbine Power Increased Nearly 400 per cent in Four Years 


Among the mills using these turbines are the Pacific, Arlington, Tremont and Suffolk and Nashau. 


The American Woolen Co. is also a large user of electrical power. 

With Curtis Turbines under certain conditions, it is possible to get 40° more power from the same 
amount of coal, than is obtainable with the existing steam engine driven electric generators. Their 
operating economy is much greater than is obtainable with steam engines. 

The total installed horsepower capacity of Curtis Turbines in New England cotton mills is well 
over 100° greater than that of their nearest competitor. 

The Mill Power Department of the General Electric Company is made up of men who have in- 
stalled the above and many other generators, as well as the motors through which pass 75° of all 
electric textile mill power used in this country. We have a specially designed motor for each tex- 
tile use, a controller for every motor, and skilled engineers to apply them properly. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. : Chicago, Ill. i? Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World be a Meee ene. San Francisco, Cal 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio c " New Orleans. La. St. Scale Sta. 
Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Boise, Idaho Columbus, Ohio ADDRESS NEAREST OQFFICE Philadelphia, Pa Seattle, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Davenport, Iowa ‘ : Pittsburg, Pa + Spokane. Wash. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF NEW MILL IDEAS 
AND INGLUDING DUNN FLYERS 


MORE 
ROVING 


ON BOBBINS 
MEANS 
LESS DOFFING 
LESS PIECING 
LESS WASTE 
LESS LABOR 


DO YOU WANT 
THESE WITH 


BETTER 
ROVING? 


DUNN CO- 
Fl ~ MASS 
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—DEVELOPEMENT PERIOD. 


_INVENTION | WITHOUT 
PERIOD VALUE. 





STANDS FOR DURABILITY 
t w.ll pay you to obtain our quotations on Duck, 


Coking and Bagging Reeds. 
JACK HOOKS, STRAP HOOKS, HEDDLES 
Prices Quoted Upon Application 


THE WHITAKER REED CO. 


84 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 
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There is a difference in the quality and efficiency 
We want to tell you why 


we think our make is best. 

USTT You will also be interested 

in the Townsend Electro- 

Pooks lytic Cell, for producing 
(He Caustic Soda and Bleach /7 
V— in your own plant, from /7 
EST Yj salt. 


Yyy 
: New England Representatives, 


J. Russel Marble & Co., Yj 
Z VY) Worcester & Boston YY 
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BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ALBANY TORONTO, CANADA 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


117 Hudson St., NEW YORK 


Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


ALGOL COLORS 





for Cotton dyeing. Fast to light, 
washing and chlorine. 
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A Brilliant Idea 


Struck Mr. G. F. Ivey, an expert Mill Man, 


about five years ago and the result— 





IVEY’S WOODEN LUG STRAP 


(MADE OF HICKORY) 


Wears longer and costs less. Many thousands 
have been in operation for four years and more 
and are good yet. 


IVEY’S 
Picker Sticks and other supplies 


GUARANTEED 


to give satisfactory service. 


IVEY MFG. CO., Hickory, N. C. 
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Another Reason Why You 
Should Buy GARLAND 


LOOM HARNESSES 


Our loom harnesses are critically inspected 
not only during the process of manufacturing, 
but also when ready to ship, when any har- 
ness, which is not up to the high standard we 
require, is thrown out. Every harness which 
you receive from us is therefore as near per- 


fect as it is possible to make it, and the qual- 


ity is always the same. 


GARLAND MFG. CO., 


Saco, Maine Sarre 
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COST KEEPING AND EFFICIENCY. 


De the mills of the South neee to do more scientifie re- 
search work? Would the employment of technically 
trained men or textile engineers, for the express purpose of 
making experiments and investigations tending toward the 
greater efficiency of machinery and operatives, prove a 
paying investment for the mills? These questions have 
been suggested by a series of letters from prominent Sou- 
thern cotton manufacturers located in widely separated 
sections and covering a period of nearly two years, a few 
representative opinions from which are given here. 

One manager of a large North Carolina mill suggests 
that Corron should bring forcibly before the manufactur- 
ers of the South the fallaey of changing their mills onto 
new lines of goods, without investigating thoroughly be- 
forehand the state of the market on those particular lines 
of goods and the actual cost of manufacturing them. “This 
is especially applicable to certain fancy lines,” continues 
this manufacturer, “on which quite a number of manufac- 
turers thought they were going to get rich, whereas, they 
eventually waked up to the fact that they had not figured 
their costs properly and were, in several cases, actually 
losing money, instead of making the big profit they had 
led themselves to believe they were making.” He believes 
that every detail of the manufacture of a certain line should 
be intelligently studied before any attempt is made to begin 
producing, and the lack of sueh careful investigation and 
study invariably has a detrimental effect on the cotton mill 
business as a whole. 

The treasurer of a Georgia mill says he believes cost 
accounting is a feature that too many mills neglect, and 
that it would be much better for the textile industry as a 
whole if the mills, and particularly the smaller mills, knew 
more nearly where they stand in the matter of costs. <A 
wider knowledge of such costs would probably eliminate a 
disturbing factor in the trade for the reason that the 
smaller mills, particularly at slack periods, are prone to 
name prices on goods which are too near the cost of pro- 
duction. No doubt this is largely due to their lack of exact 
knowledge as to what these costs really are. 

A North Carolina treasurer suggests that there is a wide 
field for improvement in the every day business methods of 
Southern mills in their efforts to ascertain production costs 
on cotton yarns, and believes that as a general rule, they 
are not systematic and up-to-date in this matter. The vice- 
president and general manager of a yarn mill situated in 
another Southern state held a similar opinion, and thought 
that if comparisons could be made of the cost of mann- 
facturing and selling on certain similar varn products, that 
in view of the great difference in the prices quoted on such 
varns it could be proven that the prices quoted by some 
mil's were actually below the cost of produetion. 

A Virginia mill treasurer is of the opinion that Southern 
manufacturing methods are still erude in some respects, and 














Also 


valuable ane desirable. 


that a higher standard is most 

a Texas treasurer is fully convinced that the wretched con- 
ditions obtaining among Southern mills a few years ago 
vas chargeable more to a lack of edueation among mills, 


and growing from this lack of edueation, the unedueated, 


uneconomical and inbusiness-like way in whieh the prod- 
its of the mills were marketec, thal trom all other fae- 
ors combined. 

This evidence covers practically every branch of the 


ndustry in the South, except bleaching and finishing, and 


dicate a need for specially prepared men to sue- 


seems [oO 


cessfully prosecute such investigative and experimental et- 


ficieney work. Sueh a man should not only be able to in- 


stall a reliable and comparatively inexpensive cost keeping 


system, but he should also be technically trainee to earry 


on such practical experiments as may present themselves in 


the cotton manutacturing few examples ot 


industry. <A 
be an investigation to determine the best speeds 


id rol! 


settings in earding and spinning that will produce the best 


these might 


for the the different machines; drafts a 


operation ot 


final results; the best twists; the most economical grade of 


cotton to use in view of the final product Cesired- the per- 
> 


humidity to use in each room under the varying 


ts f 
centage ot 


conditions of practice, the methods of preparing 


pro} er 


size and the best materials to be used in the process; the 


work of analytically defining the purity of sueh materials 


and thereby rendering assistance to the buyer in determin- 


} 


Ing the real value In relation oO the price; the various ques- 


waste and its utilization, anc the most suecessful 


ons ol 
methods of compensating labor. 

In order that such tests may prove of the greatest ulti- 
mate value to the mill, they should keep very complete and 
aceurate records of each. Congress has recently made a 
small appropriation for a spinning mill wherein to carry 


on such general experiments, but if doubtful benefit 


What is 


obtaining 


is of 


as far as the cotton manufacturer is concerned. 


} 


needed should be determined by the conditions 


in eaeh individual mill. 


These conditions will naturally vary greatly in differ- 


ent mills and the men aspiring to a position such as that 
outlined must of necessity have the quality of adaptability. 
They should be men who can reason out the causes and 
effects, or Ceduce either from the other. It may be that 
such men would be diffieult to obtain, but if the demand for 


them increased, the attention of the technieal schools would 


l 


be immediately ealled to the fact and the sources of supply 
would be likewise inereased. 

In the ease of the smaller or medium-size mills, under 
50,000 spindles ror example, there might be excellent open- 
ings for such eraduates ort our textile schools as would be 
willing to devote some extra time to the study of such es- 
sentials as were not included in the regular textile course. 
These young men, while they lack much praetical experi- 
ence, and are untried factors in the management of help, 
are often especially qualified to delve into the necessary 
experimental work under the direction of the practieal su- 


perintencent, who ean easily outline what he wishes to find 
out, but who is always so overburdened with the actual 
daily problems of his position that he has not the spare time 
necessary to devote to the physical details that are entailed. 

Hon. G. 
technically trained men in his able article on “Industrial 
Edueation” in 1912, 


several times to the superiority of the Germans in this 


Gunby Jordan outlined the necessity of more 


Corron for December, and referred 


connection. The Germans are also well advanced in scien- 
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tifie research work and it will be a wise move on the part 
of American cotton manufacturers to emulate some of the 
examples already set in other lines of manufacturing effi- 
cieney work in this country and abroad. It is at least wor- 


thy of careful investigation and trial. 





COOPERATE AND ADVERTISE. 


Advertising is the needed stimulus to eall to the at- 
tention of the nation the wonderful future prospects of the 
South—*“The Land of Cotton.” 

All that has been done to make the South the independ- 
ent manufacturing and industrial center that it is today has 
lack in the essentials, brain and 


proven that we do not 


brawn, facilities and natural conditions. Being especially 
favored by lengthy open seasons ané good climate, we ean 
look with pride upon our successes; our numerous mills; 
and our other industrial and commercial undertakings of va- 
rious kinds. They have brought money, employment and a 
fair living to our labor. Many localities have been trans- 
formed from passive and poor settlements to enlivened and 
prosperous communities. Stores have steadily grown larg- 
er; homes more spacious and comfortable; publie and busi- 
ness buildings have towered to heights that but a few short 
years ago were practically unknown; and our transporta- 
tion service is unsurpassed anywhere. 

All this 


money as well as by our own efforts, but it is now time to 
After all, it is the 


has been largely accomplished by our own 


the “outside dollar.” dollar 


scoop In 


that comes through trade or business from people away 
from home, no matter whether foreign or domestic, and 
that drifts into e¢ireulation among our merchants, that is 


our true prosperity and that ultimately inereases our own 


capital. Our cotton has been sold, an exchange for out- 


side dollars which has brought new money among us; sev- 


eral other of our raw products have done the same thing 
been benefitted. But, there is an immense 


and we have 


opportunity open to our mills and mereantile houses to 
share in those larger profits now going to others, through 
further perfecting our present industries ané@ through the 
adoption and upbuilding of new industries to promote the 
shipping of more of our present raw materials in the form 
of manufactured goods. 

To do this work successfully we need more money and 
more men. We need intelligent settlers for the unimproved 
farm lands of this seetion who will, through intensive eulti- 
vation, produce more of the raw materials. We need more 
industrial plants and more experienced workmen to oper- 
ate them. Above all things, we need to advertise the ad- 
vantages and opportunities which the South has to offer. 

A tew ot 


Coing this with wonderful results. 


the “live wire” cities and towns are already 
A resident of one of the 
smaller of these cities said recently, “Although there is 
construction work going on amounting to more than $250,- 
000, new arrivals at the present time have great trouble in 
securing suitable houses because new building has not kept 
pace with the influx of inhabitants.” And this particular 
city has only been purchasing publicly for a few months. 
Every city in the South, large or small, should have a 
Commerce formed of and 


Board of Trade or Chamber of 


supported by the business men. They should cooperate 
for the general good of all, sinking individual interests and 
supporting community patriotism. In active charge of this 
organization there should be a secretary and a publicity 
In any 


manager. Frequently these offices are synonymous. 


His work 


ease, the man in charge should be a “live one.” 
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will naturally follow along the same general lines of other 
publicity men employed by private interests, namely, to at- 
tract national attention to his city and display the oppor- 
tunities and advantages to be derived from locating there. 
To do this suecessfully requires the purchase of space 
in an advertising medium that is read by the people you 
desire for prospective citizens. It will take some money- 
But it will bring results. Other cities are doing 


Why not yours? 


certainly. 


this advertising successfully. 


H. R.—10. 
Underwood-Wilson 


has caused consternation among the cotton 


More- 


manu- 


The tariff bill has arrived. 


over, it 
forced themselves to 


mill who hae 


the point of accepting the Parker schedule, with its drastic 


facturers. Cotton men 
cuts that in many classifications hewed closely to the danger 
line, and which schedule they had been assured by persons 
in authority would be closely fo!lowed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the House tariff 


bill, were indeed astoundec. One prominent manufacturer 


preparation of the 
is quoted as saying: “I always thought I was a Democrat, 
but if this bill represents democracy, I am not now pre 
pared to say what I am.” 

The primal reason for severe cuts in the cotton schedule 
arise from the fact that much misinformation was spread 
throughout the country during the recent presidential cam- 
paign, one branch of which was the supposedly enormous 
dividends paid by cotton mills to stockholders. 

Cotton manufacturing is one of our enterprises which 
the so-called “trusts” have not yet gone into. It is widely 
scattered in the hands of a large number of comparatively 
small corporations and firms. A few concerns have been 
hard times during bad 
Dia- 


forced to consolidate on account of 
vears to save their stockholéers from a greater loss. 
metrically opposed to the methods of high finanee, 90 per 
cent of the mills in this country are capitalized for only 
50 to 75 per cent of what it actually cost to build them. 
The history of the business shows that mill stocks would 
not be attractive to investors if issued as of 100 per cent of 
cost value; hence the custom to start with small capital, 
skip dividends for a period of years until the concern gets 
debt, and after that, use the profits, (except very 


small dividends), to inerease the plant. This is the way 


out of 


our suecessful concerns have built up. 
Fall 
are, iS approxi- 


Bedford 


The average earnings of the mills in River for 


twenty vears, undereapitalized as they 
mately 6 per cent per annum. The mills of New 
paid but 4.4 per cent on the capital stock in 1912, 5.5 per 
cent in 1911, and 9.59 per cent in 1910. 

It costs more to build mills in the South than in New 
Engiand, on account of the distance from factories and sup- 
plies. Homes for the people have to be built; also churches 
and schools. Schools must be equipped with appliances ane 


furnished with teachers, for these Southern states do not 


have educational advantages as fully developed as is the 


ease in Massachusetts. The mills have met this deficiency 


and have become the greatest known factors in bettering the 


condition of the workers, until today the people in the 


localities where mill he!p is recruited are waiting for a 


chanee to go out and improve themselves. All these things 


cost money, ané it is of course necessary for Southern mills 
to pay dividends in order that their owners may contribute 


these necessary 


the operating costs for the support of 


“welfare” accessories. 


Let us mills 


now eonsider a few facts about Southern 
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and mill stocks. Hard, cold facets that could be verified by 


any mill stock broker or investor. The average cost value 


of any we'l equipped Southern mill is $21 per spindle, but 
the present share value is only approximately 50 per cent 


of this eost. In other words, $11,50 to $13.00 per spindle 


Is as much as the average purchaser will pay for shares in 


Southern mills. If they are the veritable gold mines tariff 


makers would have us think they are, why this sag in share 


values ? 


One of the best Southern mills paid an average dividend 


ot 13 per cent on its real value for the five vears 1905-09. 


As another and still better example, we will select seven 


well known good earning Southern mills capitalized at 


$3,922,000, but the properties actually cost $6,090,000. For 


the tour best consecutive years in le History of these mills 


the average profit of the four-year period based on actual 


cost was 11.75 per cent, but when based on the capitaliza- 


tion it showed 23.5 per cent. This does not inelude any 


very bac years like 1910 for example, nor would it be fair 


to judge smaller and not so suecessful mi.ls by the same 
standard. 


The 


with about 25 per cent of the 


custom of organizing an English mill is to star 
paid up shares and borrow 
the balance on corporation long time notes at low rates of 
After these notes are paid, large dividends are 


small n 


When big dividends are talke@ about, either abroad or 


interest. 


sometimes paid cn a umber of shares. 


at home, it is safe to ascertain whether these are possible 


on account of big profits or because of small capital. 
Much has been written and said about the tariff, and 


doubtless the rates on some articles can be reduced a little 


without detriment to any one, as was indicated by the Par- 


ker competitive schedule, but most of such reductions can 
only end in disappointment to the consumer by not lower- 


t 


ing the price to him as he is expecting it to be lowered. 


This trouble is more with the cost of distribution than with 
manufacturing and is an entirely different problem so far 
as cotton goods are concerned. 


Whatever is done to the schedule it should be so fixed 


that every mill in the country, large or small, regardless ot 
f textile 


its geographical location or the quality or kind of 


eonstrueiion manufactured, will receive a “square deal.” 


This is absolutely necessary for the support of the two 
million people who are industrially dependent on the op- 


Also 


uillion, many of them widows and orphans, dependent on 


wai et] i] thera } halie —_ 
eration of these mills. there is probably anothe1 


eot- 


the dividend returns from their financial investments in 
ton manufacturing establishments. 

Thus we find approximately three mil.ion people cirect- 
ly dependent upon the successful operation of the industry 
as a whole, while the number indirectly concerned cannot 
fairly be computed in as much as the radiating branches 

: 
Dusli- 


reach into practically 


of the cotton industry every 
ness institution and every home in the land. 


Manutfac- 


Democratic 


The earnest protest of the American Cotton 


turers’ Association recently submitted to the 


Washington should be heedee and the 


caucus al facts and 
figures so frankly furnished by the members of the Tariff 
Committee of this association to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means should be thoroughly studied 
by every senator before committing himself on a measure of 
such vital importance to the welfare of one of the greatest 
industries of the country and to those dependent upon it 


for a livelihood. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 





The seventeenth annual convention of the American 
Cotton Manufaeturers’ Association was held at the New 


Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the Sth, 9th and 10th 


of April. 
great interest was manifested in the subjects brought up 


About 400 members and guests were present, and 
for ciseussion. An especial cause for interest was the fact 
that the special session of Congress had convened on April 
7, and the new Underwood-Wilson tariff bill had just been 
submitted to the House. 

This bill was much 
Schedule I than the members of the tariff committee of the 
association had been led to believe it would be, and many of 


more radical in its treatment of 


the leading manufacturers present roundly denounced a 

number of its provisions as impossible and tending to work 

great harm to the industry, particularly the fine yarn mills. 
TUESDAY’S SESSION. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock President Erwin called the meet- 


r 














PRESIDENT. 


W. A. Erwin, THE RETIRING 


ing to order. Owing to the illness of the chaplain the usual 
opening prayer was omitted and the president delivered 
his annual adéeress. He reviewed the history of the past 
year and in reference to the tariff laid stress on the fact 
that “a downward revision of the tariff, which the party 
now in power, and having 


Congress, is committed to, is fraught with hazard not only to 


a majority in both houses of 


the suecess, but very existence of some of our industrial and 
commercial enterprises. This revision is contemplated with 
the gravest apprehensions on the part of the members of 
the association.” 

Immediately following this address came some announee- 
ments by the secertary, among which was one to the effect 
that D. Y. Mr. Cooper 
went forward and made a happy presentation speech, after 
medal to the retiring 


Cooper wished to say a few words. 
whieh he delivered the association 
president, W. A. 

The 


the “Methods 


Erwin, who responded briefly. 


feature of the program was a paper on 


Handline 


next 


of Growing and Egyptian Cot- 


ton,” by Alfred Reinhart, of Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, 
Egypt. Mr. Reinhart expressed his pleasure at being in- 
vited to address the convention and said, in part: 

To give you an idea of the importance cotton growing 
has assumed in Egypt, I may say that of the somewhat 
over 5,434,000 acres at present under cultivation, of which 
3,211,000 acres in Lower ané about 2,223,000 acres in Up- 
per Egypt, very nearly one-third is planted in cotton, and 
the crop harvested during the last few years had a value of 
close on to $200,000,000. 

The process of land preparation, sowing, chopping, 
weeding and so on, is done in mugh the same way as in 
other cotton growing countries. As we have no rain during 
the summer; watering is done entirely by irrigation, in rota- 
tions of two or three weeks, if the water supply is plentiful. 
This reliance on artificial watering constitutes really the 
essential difference in cotton eulture between America and 
Egypt. 

Our method of cotton in 


in the 


buying and handling of 
the interior is, however, quite different from yours. 
first instance the planter almost invariably sells his crop in 
All cotton is bought or sold on net weights, an allow- 
For 


seed cotton sacks the usual allowance is from 5 to 6 pounds, 


seed. 
ance being made in the accounts for the actual tare. 


ane for hydraulically pressed bales, or village bales, from 
14 to 19 pounds, according to the weight of the bale. Pay- 
ment is made against all purchases of seed cotton in British 
gold sovereigns. 

You will, perhaps, also be interested to learn some- 
thing of the cost of planting. If a man’s _proper- 
ty is worked by hired labor, it costs him $15 to $20 to work 
one feddan, or acre, providee that conditions for watering, 
which is done either by aid of irrigation or artesian wells, 
are favorable. In the case of lands situated far away from 
large canals, where steam or cattle driven pumps are used 
for watering, the cost of raising cotton frequently amounts 
to $25 to $30 per feddan. Plowing, hoeing anc weeding 
absorbs about $5; picking, $3 to $4, and irrigation #5 10 
$13. 
and vary from $2 to $9 per feddan. 
of course the price of seed, which comes to about $2 per 


Taxes are assessed according to the value of the land, 
In addition, there is, 


feddan, and somewhere about 90 pounds of seed is required 
for one feddan. 

If inseets, such as worms, in June and July, or boll 
worms in September, make their appearance, such pests 
necessitate supplementary outlay from $4 to sometimes as 
much as $20 in order to save the crop from partial destrue- 
tion. The yield of lint per fecdan depends, of course, on 
the quality of the soil, and also on the conditions of waier- 
ing. 

On a rough estimate, the fellah has been able to sell his 
erop during the last few years at about $20 per seed cot- 
ton cantar, that is to say, basing myself on an average yield 
of only four eantars, he realized $80 per feddan which, 


under the most unfavorable conditions, costs him $40 to 


crow. 

In Upper Egypt, picking begins toward the end of Au- 
gust, and in Lower Egypt about the middle of September. 
Picking is done mostly by children, under the supervision of 
a grown-up person. Schools, if there are any, close down 
during this period, in order to give the children an oppor- 
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tunity of earning from 10 to 15 cents a Gay. The work 
starts in the morning when the sun is up and when the heavy 
dew, consequent upon irrigation, has disappeared, in order 
to prevent dry leaf sticking to the damp cotton. The 
amount of cotton picked during a day’s work by a child is 
about 25 pounds seed cotton. As soon as a sufficient quan- 
tity is picked it is filled in sacks, each one containing, 
roughly, 400 pounds. 


In ease the grower has not sold his cotton, he keeps it 
on the field or in the village until some buyer comes along 
and offers him a convenient price. Some large land owners 
and cultivators in Lower Egypt store the cotton in se2d in 
their own barns until they obtain their price and the buyer 
comes to take Celivery. It also happens that picked cotton 
is left spread out over night on the field in order to in- 
crease its weight through the heavy night dews which are 
so frequent in Egypt. 

From the villages the cotton is transported either by 
the government railways, or by the narrow-gauge agricul- 
tural lines, as well as by barges on the canal, or on the 
back of camels. A camel carries two sacks of about 450 
pounds each. 

Each ginning factory employs one or several classers, 
whose duty it is to grade the seed cotton sacks. There are 
steam presses attached to some of the ginning factories 
and some of the exporters press their cotton for shipment 
immediately after ginning, but this system is not general. 
as most firms prefer to have the up-country classification 
controlled by their Alexandria experts before finally )ress- 
ing the cotton. 

There are about 150 ginning factories in Hgypt, situ- 
ated in the larger cotton centers of Lower and Upper 
Egypt. On the whole, they are on a much larger plan than 
yours, and each factory has from 20 to 140 gins, all Platt’s 
pattern with leather roller, the same style as those used in 
the Sea Island districts. Saw gins are only in use for sep- 
arating from the seed the afritta, which corresponds to 
your linters. This style has been found to be the most suit- 
able for long staple cotton and does not cause any gincut. 

The usual charge for ginning one eantar of cotton is 
from 30 to 40 cents. The output of a gin per hour is on 
an average 110 pounds of lint. The gins are generally fed 
by native children under the supervision of European fore- 
men, and the wages paid for a working day of 16 hours, 
are from twelve and one-half to twenty-five cents. And here 
I might remark that children below the age of 13 are not 
allowed to work in the ginning factories. If adults are em- 
ployed, they usually get from 20 to 40 cents for the day. 
Of course, the chiléren do not work 16 hours right through, 
but arrange for shifts of three or four hours with inter- 
vals for meals. The factory runs without stopping for 16 
hours. 

Every ginning factory has hydraulic presses with an 
opening room attached, to which the cotton is conveyed 
from the gins on trolley rails. There the cotton is spread 
out and slightly sprayed in order to give it back the natural 
humidity which is partly lost during the ginning process 
on account of evaporation. Then the cotton is put into the 
press boxes worked by hydraulic pressure, and the finishec 


bale, with four to six hoops and well covered with bagging, * 


has about the same shape as has an American plantation 
bale, but is much more densely pressed and weighs from 600 
to even 1,000 pounds. 

As already pointed out, the cultivator sells his cotton 
crop almost exclusively in seed, either to Alexancria ex- 
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porters direct through the intermediary of native or foreign 
agents and dealers, as well as through banks established in 
Alexandria having interior branches. When a fellah sells 
in this way, he stipulates “on eall” terms, that is to say, he 
sells his anticipated production at a premium above or a 
discount below quotations at the Alexandria futures ex- 
change. He has the option of fixing the price until the ex- 
piration of the month of delivery on which the price is 
basee. On conclusion of a contract of this kind, the seller 
further insists on a certain payment in advance, which is 
usually fixed at $5 per cantar (312 pounds) of seed cotton. 


Banks do the business in another way. They advance 
money against more or less safe security, and against the 
promise to deliver a certain amount of cotton, which is 
ginned in the bank’s name and then sent to Alexandria, 
where it is sold on the open market for account of the 
planter. 

A @istinetive feature of cotton trading in Egypt is the 
prolonged bargaining which is necessary before a transac- 
tion can be completed with the native and often with the 
European merchants. The seller, who frequently has no 
definite idea of the exact value of his cotton before offer- 
ing it for sale, will submit a sample to several buyers in 
turn and, having obtained an offer, will ask an extortionate 
price and then go around to other prospective buyers try- 
ing to obtain an advance on the first offer, until he is fully 
satisfied that he has received the best price possible. This 
system, which naturally entails much waste of time, will 
perhaps be mocified and improved in the course of years, 
but the difficulty with which any change depending on com- 
mon agreement is made in Alexandria, stamps this cosmo- 
politan city indelibly as a part of the “unchanging East.” 

Situated in the same district are three pressing compa- 
nies which warehouse the hydraulic bales, deliver them to 
the exporter’s opening room to be selected, steam press 
them according to his instructions, warehouse the steam 
pressee bales and cart them to the quays for shipment. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to you that Egyp- 
tian cotton is sold equal to the exporter’s standard in class, 
staple and style, and that most export firms have from 40 
to 100 different standard types, this being so, you will un- 
derstand that it is diffieult to buy, against a sale of say 500 
bales, a lot of 500 bales which corresponds exactly to type; 
therefore, the exporter is compelled to select several lots of 
cotton which, combined, will give him the quality and quan- 
tity required. These lots are brought to his opening room 
and one bale of each lot is stripped of its canvas opposite 
a large wooden case with a wooden grating on the top side, 
the dust is beaten from the cotton by women and then the 
men open it piece by piece on the grating (four or six 
men work to each bale) and throw it into the room where 
it makes a heap with the cotton thrown from the other 
bales; it is then bound up in loose sacking anc stored at 
the further end of the room until the quantity required is 
finished and the cotton can be pressed. 

It is obvious that, when this system is worked out ac- 
curately, through the eare exercised in selecting lots equal 
to the type and the detailed examination of the cotton by the 
Arabs in the opening room under the supervision of an ex- 
periencec foreman, a satisfactory even-running shipment 
must result. In the ease of any lots of cotton which con- 
tain broken seed, stained cotton, leaf, mixture or other kinds 
of cotton, the opening is done with greater care and the im- 
perfections are as far as possible removed. Owing to the 
cheap labor obtained in Alexandria (from 40 to 50 cents 
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per man per day) the exporter is fully repaid for the extra 
care which he bestows on the opening of his eotton by the 
improved outturn of his shipments. 

The pressing establishments have from one to four steam 
presses in each building, anc these are used by their clients 
in turn. Each press has three cases which, after a bale has 
been pressed, revolve for one-third of a cirele; so that a ease 
which has been previously filled, comes above the piston 
which applies the pressure. One piece of canvas is always 
placed on the bottom of the empty ease which is half filled 
with cotton before the machine revolves; when the case 
comes into the second position, it is entirely filled with eot- 
ton by six men, who stamp on it. Then the case is moved 
into the third position over the piston which applies the 
pressure, the canvas for the remaining three sides of the 
bale is thrown over the top of the cotton so that it hangs 
over the sides of the case while the pressure is being ap- 
plie€, when the piston has reached its highest point the 
doors forming two sides of the case are opened and the 
bands for binding the bale are pushed through grooves pre- 
pared for them and buttoned, the piston then descends ané 
the bale is pushed from the case and glides down a slope to 
the room where the two caps are sewn on the ends it is 
weighed and markec for shipment. 

Although the 
has no official contract forms for cotton shipment sales, 


The 


“eost, insurance and freight” terms which are used almost 


Alexandria General Produee Association 


there are three recognized methods in general use: 


invariably with England and America, the “free on board” 


terms on which sales are usually made to the continent of 


Europe, anc the “free on wagon” terms which are often em- 
ployed in Trieste and some other Mediterranean ports. 

Owing to the importance of the tariff situation the regu- 
lar program was changed at this point to allow R. M. Miller, 
Jr., chairman of the tariff committee, to present a prelim- 
inary report in reference to its Washington meeting last 
January, which report was as follows: 

A sehedule of rates for revising the tariff on Cotton 
Manufactures was adopted for recommendation to Congress, 
drafted in accordance with the resolution adoptec at the 
last meeting of this association, and as subsequently inter- 
preted in Tariff Bulletin No. 5, viz: 

“We favor a reasonable revision of the Cotton Schedule, 
based upon the figures at which importations are actually 
being made and can be made as shown by comparative man- 
ufacturers’ selling prices at home and abroad, as shall be 
consistent with the raising of revenue and the conservation 
of our home market.” 

The action of the tariff committee was also in acceptance 
of the well-known views of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in that tariff revision was to be under- 
taken along the lines of a competitive tariff—where exist- 
ing rates were competitive they would be maintained, but 
where not competitive they should be lowered accordingly. 

Taking into account the percentage subdivision of the 
comestie production into coarse, medium, and fine, and ap- 
plying co-efficients to rates in proportion thereto— 

(1) On single cotton yarns in the gray, the average A. 
C. M. A. 


per cent on the present rates of 18.50 per cent; or, the pres- 


rates 14.95 per cent; a reduction of 19.19 


ent rates are 23.75 per cent higher than the A. C. M. A. 
rates! 
(2) On eotton yarns advanced in manufacture, the 


average A. C. M. A. rates 19.90 per cent; a reduction of 


16.87 per cent on the present rates of 23.94 per cent; or, 
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the present rates are 20.30 per cent higher than the A. C. 
M. A. 

(3) On eotton cloths of all classifications, the average 
A. C. M. A. 24.30 per cent; a reduction of 40.16 


per cent on the present rates or 40.61 per cent; or, the 


rates! 
rates 


present rates are 67.12 per cent higher than the A. C. M. 
A. rates! 

(4) On over 90 per cent of the distributions of cotton 
manufactures of all kinds in the United States, we have 
suggested very large reductions, duties ranging as low as 
10 per cent, and none of them over 30 per cent. See page 
49, Bulletin No. 6. 

(5) We have only asked that approximately 742 per 
cent of the total procuection of this country be considered as 
competitive, and we have shown that that proportion is com- 
petitive. 

(6) On yarns for the 
shown that 19 per cent of the total American production 
is imported; we feel not only that this is competitive, but it 


trade above No. 40, we have 


anything, too much so; yet, we have asked no rate in ex- 
cess of what now exists on them, and in many eases lower. 

(7) On the particularly competitive point, our contact 
point, No. 78/2 and 80/2 yarns, we have shown that dver 
35 per cent of the total American production is imported! 
That really is an astounding state of affairs to us, and 
yet we have endorsed a rate that is now promoting such a 
large importation. 

(8) The South alone makes nearly half of the total 
procuction of the United States on those counts (78/2 and 
80/2). See page 15, Bulletin No. 6. 

(9) Most of the mills, both Northern and Southern, 
have been forced off those numbers by foreign competition. 
See pages 16-19, Bulletin No. 6. Even the rate that we have 
suggested will probably increase importations under this 
classification, and any further reductions would simply be 
to transfer the manufacture of fine yarns to foreigners. 

I might multiply these observations at further length, 
but the above will emphasize to you the closeness to the 
danger line of our suggested rates. In the judgment of 
us the tariff bill proposed by the Ways and 
We 


Assceia- 


most of 
Means drastie 
ly and_ honestly that the 
tion’s rates are close to the danger line, yet the Ways and 


committee is and extreme. firm- 


believe Ameriean 
Means Committee proposes rates 50 per cent lower still. 
This must be taken as a signal to get to work to prevent 
the passage of such legislation. We cannot afford to give 
up. It will be ruinous to the industry. I presume it is 
unnecessary, therefore, to suggest that every member of this 
association present at this meeting should make it his per- 
sonal and individual business before leaving the city to 
make certain that his senator and congressman be acquaint- 
ed with these facts. 

On motion by Lewis W. Parker, the tariff committee 
retired and formulated the following protest that the asso- 
ciation might make known its position, before the Demo- 
eratie caucus of the House of Representatives committed 
the Democratic congressmen to the support of the measure. 
This protest was personally presented by the president anc 


. secretary of the association after it was unanimously adopt- 


ed by that body: 

Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Chairman of Democratic Cau- 
cus, House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sir: At the annual meeting of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, held this day, a committee 
was appointed to present to the Democratic members of the 
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House of Representatives, a protest on behalf of the cot- 


ton manufacturers of the United States against the rates 
proposed in the bill known as “H. R. 10,” introduced on 
April 7, 1913, by Hon. O. W. Underwood, and referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

This association begs to present to your body a resolu- 
tion adopted by it at its meeting held in April, 1912, which 
follows: 


resolution reads as 


“That this association records itself as favoring suel 


reasonable revision of the cotton schedule, based upon cif- 


ferences in cost of production and other conditions, at 
home and abroad, as shall be consistent with the raising of 
revenue and the conservation of our home markets.” 

meeting of the 


At a subsequent tariff committee ap- 


pointed by this association the following resolution was 


also adopted: 

“We favor the reasonable revision of the cotton sehed- 
ule based upon figures at which importations are actually 
being made and ean be made as shown by the comparative 
manufacturers’ selling price at home and abroad, as shall 
be consistent with the raising of revenue and conservation 
of our home markets.” 

Acting upon this resolution, the tariff committee at pub- 
lic hearings before the Ways and Means Committee present- 
ed from time to time statements in which this association 
with frankness and at length gave information with regard 
to conditions affecting the industry and suggested such re- 
ductions as in the judgment of the association could be con- 
sistently made without injury to the domestic industry of 
cotton manufacturing and at the same time in consistency 
with the policy of reasonable downward revision and tariff 
for revenue. We recognize the propriety of there being 
adopted at this time sueh provision in the tariff as would 
bring Comestie and foreign manufacturers into competi- 
tive relation. To the best of our belief the schedules sug- 
gested by this association to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee contained the lowest rates which could be in reason 
adopted without danger of injury to the industry of cot- 
ton manufactures in this country. 

We recognize of course that any suggestions made 
by ourselves are necessarily addressed to the discretion 
of the 


tion of 


honorable committee charged with the eonsidera- 


the subject, and we can only say that we have 
with perfect frankness presented to the committee all in- 
eould be ob- 


the subject which 


asked the 


formation bearing upon 


tained by us. We have not committee to ac- 
cept our uneonfirmed statements upon these subjects, but 
we have in every instance referred the committee to the 
findings of the tariff board confirming and proving the cor- 
rectness of the statements made by ourselves to the commit- 
tee. In addition we supplied the committee with other 
authoritative data fully confirming the statements of the 
representatives of the association. 

It is therefore with the sreatest regret and consterna- 
tion that we have seen the publication of rates on cotton 
products recommended by the Ways and Means Committee. 
In all sincerity we state to your honorable body that if the 
rates thus suggested are made effective we believe the in- 
jury to our industry will be unparalleled. We earnestly 
enter a protest against the suggested rates anc state the 
positive convietion on our part that the effect of these 
rates will be to transfer a far larger proportion of cotton 
United States to foreign fields, 


manufacturing from the 


where cheaper labor ane other favorable conditions obtain 
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than the Ways and Means committee can have any concep 
tion of. 
In an absolute convietion of the truth of our state- 
ments we appeal to your body not to make reduction 
the rates as drastie as presented in the bill referred to and 
could conclude with the statement that if the bill becomes en- 
acted into law a condition of depression will follow in the in- 
dustry of cotton manufacturing, which will in our judgment 
be appalling. Cotton manufacturing is an industry econ- 
fined not to one community, but distributed throughout a 
large portion of our country, in portions of whieh it is 
the chief industry. It is an industry in which hundreds of 


thousands of employes are engaged, in which there are 
many plants with many thousands of stockholders. 

There is absolutely an untrammeled competition be- 
tween manufacturing plants in the cotton industry, so that 
there is no condition presented of a monopolistic industry 
whose control needs in any sense to be broken. 

In these views -we respectfully present our earnest re- 
that consideration be given to the cotton 


quest further 


schedule in the bill referred to. Very respectfully, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
C. B. Bryant, Seeretary. W. 
The 
Agents of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” 


A. Erwin, President. 


next paper to be read was entitled, “Commercial 





EEE SEO 


A. H. 


Jaldwin, chief of the bureau. 


BALDWIN. 


by A. H. Mr. Baldwin spoke 


as follows: 

The work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce must be alreacy 
fairly well known to most of you through the publicity 
which has been given to it in your trade journals and alse 
through the publicity which the bureau itself is constantly 
striving to secure through its own periodicals and bulletins. 

With the termination of the work of the Tariff Board last 
year there were assigned to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce certain duties very closely related to 
the work of investigation carried on by that board, and it 
may be that in the future very important service in the 
field of research for the illumination of the subject of tariff 
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charges may occupy a much larger share of the interest of 
this bureau. Such work will direct further special atten- 
tion to the importance ane value of the field service of the 
office, or its corps of commercial agents about whom I 
will speak very briefly today. This field service has now 
been carried on, first by the Bureau of Manufactures, and 
now by the new office, since the year 1905. The promo- 
tion of commerce, which is broadly the duty of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, implies the colleétion 
of useful facts about trade, both foreign and domestic, by 
any methods that promise the successful accomplishment 
of this purpose. The collection of general facts and the 
record of the eurrent history of trade, especially in the field 
of foreign commerce, is to a large extent the work of the 
consular officers of the Department of State. These offi- 
cers, under the terms of the existing law, are required to 
report on commercial matters whenever requested to do so 
by the seeretary of commerce, and this service is admirably 
performed by the consuls. These officers, however, from 
the exigencies of their work, their close confinement to their 
posts and the demands upon them in connection with their 
other duties, are unable to take time to carry their trade 
investigations very far, and naturally in technical matters 
where special training is required it is not to be expected 
that they can render expert service. 

It is at this point in the development of export trade 
that the Commercial Agent steps in and supplements the 
work of the consuls by detailed investigations of a char- 
acter which he is equipped to perform. Effort has been 
made to seeure men for this work whose training is recog- 
nized by their associates as adequate to equip them to ren- 
cer useful service. In studies for the benefit of the trade 
in which you are especially interested the bureau has had 
almost continuously since the first appointment of commer- 
cial agents one or more men traveling in the various for- 
eign countries observing and collecting facts that might be 
of service in the extension of the export trade in cotton 
textiles. There is searcely a country in the world that 
these men have not visited during the progress of this work. 
A list of the titles of the reports of these commercial agents 
on this subject will indicate the range of their travels. For 
example, we have pamphlets on cotton fabries in British 
India and the Philippines; cotton textile trade in Turkey, 
Greece and Italy, in Middle Europe; in Latin-America; in 
Spain ane Portugal; in Russia, Egypt, China, and so on. 
At the present moment we have two men, whom most of 
you know by reputation, engaged on this work. They are 
Ralph M. Odell, who is now in Africa actively pursuing 
his investigations, and W. A. Graham Clark, who has re- 
cently completed careful studies in Canada, and who is now 
in Manchester, England, where he is in an admirable loca- 
tion, of course, to report on the trend of important matters 
in this trade, as that city is recognized as the center for the 
whole world in this field. 

Not only do these men collect facts and figures, but they 
also obtain samples of goods which may command a ready 
sale in foreign countries and these samples are sent at fre- 


quent intervals to Washington. The bureau has developed 


a practice of sending these samples around the country for 
the information of our cotton textile manufacturers. 

The reports which our commercial agents make to us 
are usually printed in the form of special bulletins covering 
a single country or district, although sometimes we use 
them in the Daily Consular and Trade Reports, or at times 
we send out short items in the form of special letters or 
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confidential cireulars transmitted direct to the manufactur- 
ers and exporters of these products. The service is sup- 
ported by annual appropriations which have ranged from 
$30,000 to $60,000 a year. The sum available for the com- 
ing fiseal year of 1914 is $60,000. 

One factor to which I might direct attention here, a 
factor which has impressed those of us closely interested in 
the work, is a more or less evident indifference of some of 
our exporters to this service. I feel that we are justified 
in expecting, and I know that we would welcome, a more 
sympathetic attitude toward it, a more positive interest in 
it, and a greater use of the information which is collected at 
a cost of so much valuable effort. I am well aware of the 
conditions under which your products are usually sold 
abroad, and.I understand that your local and domestic in- 
terests are such that you naturally feel that you have not 
time to stucy the details of this foreign trade, but I am 
convinced that it is a mistake to neglect this important 
branch of our commerce and to permit our agents to monop- 
olize the knowledge in regard to it. I wish to urge seri- 
ously that the members of this association study carefully 
the organization which is maintained by the United States 
government in your interests, as I know that with a know- 
ledge of it the work will receive your more positive sup- 
port and encouragement. It seems certain that in the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade abroad in such manufactures 
as those in which you are specially interested we shall need 
all the legitimate assistance of this kine that may be af- 
forded in order that we may not fall behind in comparison 
with other important nations manufacturing cotton textile 
fabries. Our foreign trade will always be an important fac- 
tor and it is likely that its relative importance will be greatly 
increased in the near future. All enterprising manufac- 
turers should equip themselves with a broad, definite know- 
ledge of the factors in this foreign trade, and it is in that 
fiel€ that this service of which I speak is of very definite 
importance, and I recommend it to your serious attention. 

Next in order was the report of Lewis W. Parker, chair- 
man of the Committee on Cotton Exchanges, who stated 
that during the past year the committee had not been able 
to accomplish much toward remedying the evils complained 
of in connection with the cotton exchanges. However, the 
New York Cotton Exchange some time since made provision 
for an additional revision with regard to @ifferences in 
grades to be made in February of each year. “This provi- 
sion became effective during the past February, and we re- 
gard it as beneficial, though not in our judgment sufficient 
to meet the conditions. 

“During the past several months the disparity between 
the ruling prices on cotton exchanges and prices charged 
by the dealer and consumer for cotton of good spinning 
value has been most marked. This disparity has had the 
effect of rendering of little value the use of exchanges as 
a hedge. 

“Your committee realizes that there is in the trade an 
important place for the exchanges to occupy and ean only 
again express regret that this important position is not 
occupied by them; certainly in the case of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. It has a splendid opportunity to be of 
great value to both producers and consumers, and it is with 
regret that your committee feels that the members of the 
exchange Co not show an appreciation of their position in 
the trade. 

“Whilst the producer is to be congratulated upon the 
fact that in a great measure he has proven sufficiently in- 
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dependent of the exchanges as to obtain a fair price for 
his commodity, notwithstanding the depressing effect of 
the rules thereof, nevertheless, the loss to the producer in 
our judgment in the past several months has been great, as 
the results of the depressing effect of these exchanges, and 
particularly the New York Cotton Exchange; for it must be 
admitted that the New York Cotton Exchange has proba- 
bly an effect on prices, greater than that of any other ex- 
change. 

“Your committee feels that it is advisable for this asso- 
ciation to continue its efforts to remedy the conditions ex- 
isting. Your committee feels that it is particularly im- 
portant that cooperation be had with the members of the 
exchanges looking forward to the adoption of uniform 
grades, and your committee recommends that this associa- 
tion, through the proper committee, join with the exchanges 
in suggestions for legislative action, which may be neces- 
sary to amend the existing legislation on this subject.” 

At the request of President Erwin, President Edwin 
Farnum Green, of the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, was escorted to the platform, where he spoke 
briefly on the necessity of cooperation between the two 
associations. He was followed by George W. Neville, presi- 
cent of the New York Cotton Exchange, who described 
some experiments recently made to determine the relative 
spinning values of various grades of cotton lower than 
“middling,” in an effort to obtain a price constant to be used 
in figuring allowances for off grades. This subject provoked 
considerable discussion among the members, which was eon- 
cluded by Lewis W. Parker with a word of warning not to 
let exchange representatives befog the issue by introducing 
a method by which they could continue to deliver low 
grades of cotton on contracts. The session then adjourned. 

At 3:30 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon the majority of 
the members and guests repaired to the steps of the 
treasury building, facing the White House, where a_ pho- 
tograph was made, which is reproduced elsewhere. At 4 
o’clock the members and guests were received in the east 
room at the White House by President and Mrs. Wilson. 


President W. A. Erwin tendered the annual banquet to, 


the board of governors and past presidents of the associa- 
tion at the New Willard at 7 o’clock Tuescay night. Sev- 
eral other invited guests also being present. 

WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 

It was a little after 10 o’clock Wednesday morning when 
President Erwin rapped for order and introduced Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, secretary of the Department of Commerce, 
to the members of the association. Secretary Redfield pre- 
faced his prepared address by a statement to the effect that 
while they seemed to be interested in the tariff, he had 
not asked what the tariff rates on textiles were, and he did 
not care what they were. He said he objected to the pro- 
teective principle on the moral side as debauching self re- 
spect and because it was a doctrine of industrial cowardice. 
He called attention to the fact that American manufactur- 
ers of cotton goods, with the highest paid labor in its elass 
in the world, were greatly feared by the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests of India, who dreaded the competition although 
their rate of wages was much lower, Indian labor being paid 
from 18 to 30 cents a day. He outlined many personal 
experiences in meeting foreign competition in the export 
of machinery and engines, and concluded his introductory 
remarks by stating that it was high time for the American 
manufacturers to show confidence in themselves and in their 
ability. That the payroll should be considered as an in- 
vestment and the American workingman recognided as be- 
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ing as good a fellow as any in the world. Secretary Red- 
field then took up his prepared address and continued in 
part, as follows: 

It is a privilege to lay before a body of business men 
the work of the Department of Commerce, and to offer 
certain suggestions respecting an expansion of a portion of 
the work of the department which it is hoped may favor- 
ably affect our general foreign trade. A few days ago I 
hae the privilege of placing before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States the outline of plans for more 
thoroughly developing our commercial touch with other 
great nations. The ideas that I have in mind are sugges- 
tions of Mr. Baldwin, the present chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Vomestie Commerce, and they seem to me 
to contain much that my former experience as a manu- 
facturer tells me is needed to properly represent us in the 
foreign field. 

We have the Consular Service seattered all over the 
earth, and greatly improved in the last few years in its 
efficiency. Every one who has read the Daily Consular 
and Trade Reports knows that they have practical value. 
It is remarkable that this work should be so well done, and 
that it should be increasing in its practical value, when we 
consider how many other matters the consuls have under 
their care. In addition to the limitations which their nu- 
merous duties place upon the consuls, they are also limited 
by the fact that. their jurisdiction—or perhaps we would 
better say their opportunity—is strictly local. They are 
not supposed to travel in the countries where they live. 
Their outlook is in a large measure confined to the things 
which happen at or near, or within the influence of, their 
place of residence. They must keep office hours. They 
ean not take time free from other duties to make detached 
and absorbing investigations. They must be considered, 
therefore, as a local, not as a general, influence. One might 
fairly expect to learn from the consul at Marseilles much 
about the commerce of that port, but it would hardly be 
fair to expect from that official a thorough research into 
the industries and commerce of France. 

As opposed to this local and almost stationary force, 
the Department of Commerce, through its Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is represented by what are 
known as commercial agents. Here we have the entire ab- 
sence of the local view, or even of the national view, for 
the seope of these agents is such that their inquiries 
are supposed to include the whole world, so far as it relates 
to the development of the subjects they have in hand. 

It will doubtless be evident to you that between these 
two functions, the general one and the particular one, 
there is a third funetion which remains unfilled, and it is 
concerning that I desire to speak now. Perhaps the best 
means of cesecribing the commercial gap is to suggest how it 
seems possible to fill it. 

In our leading embassies are officers of the army and 
navy, called military and naval attaches. They are ae- 
credited by the Department of State to the respective 
nations, and their purpose is the study of the conditions 
in other nations within the lines of their professions. Would 
it not be possible to add what we may eall a commercial at- 
tache in, say, six or seven of our embassies? Let us sup- 
pose that this commercial attache was a well equipped man 
of business, who had no cuties save that of studying care- 
fully industrial and commercial subjects in the country to 
which he was aceredited. His scope would be as wide as 
that of the nation in which he resided. His service would 


be continuously and only that of studying carefully the 
commercial development and progress of the people among 
whom he livee. He could be an efficient factor in making 
clear to them American industrial and commercial inter- 
ests, and in likewise making plain to us the similar interests 
in his foreign field. Such a man would have to be one of 
business experience. He should speak the language of the 
country to which he goes, or a language which is widely 
current there, as, for example, the French or German lan- 
guages in Russia. It would take some months, perhaps a 
year, for him to become sufficiently familar with his great 
subject to make his reports of serious value, but after that 
time such a man, doing nothing else, devoting himself to 
his theme with the privilege—indeed, the duty—of travel- 
ing within the nation to which he was sent living in the very 
midéle of his subject, so to speak, should be able to throw 
a flood of light not only upon the commerce and indus- 
tries of that particular people, but upon those of the other 
nations to which that people were selling and shipping. 
For example, what clearer way could there be to learn of 
certain phases of South American commerce than to know 
thoroughly well how the great nations of Europe were deal- 
ing with that commerce? If I grasp at all clearly the pos- 
sible funetions of the supposed officer whose duties I am 
discussing, he would be able to co-ordinate the work that 
the consuls now do, and make a unified whole out of what is 
now necessarily a group of unrelated parts. Such an offi- 
cer would be in touch with the various consuls in the ports 
of the nation where he lived—not as replacing them, but as 
supporting and correlating them. In like manner the work 
of the commercial agents would be supplemented and uni- 
fied by such an organization, and the result would seem to 
be probable that we should get no longer monographs on 
special themes, and reports from Civerse localities, but while 
these continue we should also get the mature and well di- 
gested results of a continued study which would take all 
these into account. 

Passing from this to another duty, which I hope the 
department of commerce may undertake, let me suggest a 
new subject of inquiry for the Bureau of Corporations. 
The air has been full for years past of discussion of the 
trusts. We have looked at them from the point of view of 
their political, financial and social results. But there is one 
phase, ane to my thinking one of the chief phases, of this 
study which has been almost omitted. It is alleged upon 
the one hand that the trusts are necessary for our indus- 
trial efficiency. There has been discussion altogether too 
brief, on the other hand, as to whether the trusts are as a 
matter of fact industrially efficient or not. A good many 
years ago the late Edward M. Shepard said to me that he 
believed the trust form of organization earriec within 
itself the seeds of its own decay, that its economies were 
more apparent than real, and that the serious difficulty of 
obtaining the men who could manage efficiently, with firm 
grasp and thorough control, these great organizations, 
would result itself in ultimate segregation. Mr. Shepard 
was a man who knew his subject well, and whose views were 
ordinarily based upon careful thought. The point I now 
bring before you is this: That we do not know, from any 
mature and exact study, whether the so-called trust form 
of organization is industrially efficient or whether it is not. 
We are dealing with it in a sense as a national menace, 
whereas the fact may be that it menaces chiefly itself and 
the people who are interested in its securities. 

Whether this is true or not, I do not pretend to say. 
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It does seem to be sufficiently important to warrant a thor- 
ough study of the matter. I venture to hope that the 
Bureau of Corporations may be able to make from the in- 
dustrial and production side, from the basis of mere manu- 
facturing efficiency, a thorough study of this great subject, 
what the real facts are and 


in orcer that we learn 


what conclusions are properly to be drawn from them. 


may 


Certain economies are obvious in the formation of a trust. 
Are or are not these economies superficial, in the sense that 
the same formation of a trust brings into action certain less 
more potent that take away from 
economy? Is it or is it not true that the major motive in 
the forming of the trust is the profits of the promoters that 
organize it? Are the economies of centralized organiza- 
tion, of reduced competitive outlays, more than balanced 
by certain economic weaknesses which do not arise in the 


visible but elements 


smaller concerns? There is a point as manufacturers well 
know, up to which, as product increases in quantity, cost is 
reduced, by reason of the distribution of the burden charge 
over a greater output and its consequent reduction per unit 
of that output. There seems to come a point where this 
process stops and beyoné which the inerease of output is 
done at an increasing expense. This, of varies 
under different conditions, but there is what seems to be the 
shadow of a law here which should be more thoroughly un- 
Is it practically possible for men to guide with 


course, 


derstood. 
equal individual efficiency fifteen thousand men, five hun- 
dree men, and fifty men? Is there a point where the 
nerves and fibers of the industrial organization required to 
handle the larger force become so complex and delicate 
that the frictional transmission, so to speak, of the will 
and thought of the head becomes so great that it is weak- 
ened or lost? This subject has never been studied. We 
know, of course, that many of the trusts have ceased to be. 
They have commereially failed. We know that others are 
not paying profits upon their securities at all commensur- 
ate with those earned by smaller private concerns. We 
hear that the personal relation between master and men is 
lost; that sometimes the separate units forming the trust 
operate on a somewhat individual basis too little related to 
the poliey of the central office. What the precise facts are, 
we do not know. Our knowledge of them is quite super- 
ficial. They need to be thoroughly and exhaustively work- 
ed out; for we may come to find that the remorseless law 
of economies is working its way irrespective of legisla- 
tion, and that the light of economic truth, once found and 
fully turned upon the subject, may make clear a way which 
to many has seemec rough and hazardous. 

The next address on the program was “Methods of Com- 
piling Statisties of Production, Consumption and Stocks of 
Cotton,” by W. M. Steuart, chief statistician for the Bu- 
reau of Census. Mr. Steuart said, in part: 

The census bureau has three distinet lines of inquiry 
coneerning cotton. The first, and the oldest, is the report of 
acreage and production, collected in connection with the 
census of agriculture. 

The second, and the next to the olcest, is the report of 
manufacturers collected every fifth year. 

The third, and latest, are the reports of ginnings, con- 
sumption, stocks, spindles, imports and exports, as provided 
for in the Act of July 22, 1912. 

While the importance of information concerning the 
actual quantity of cotton ginned was appreciated and sev- 
eral attempts were made to collect it, the Act of Congress 


approved July 22, 1912, codified the prior enactments re- 
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lating to cotton statisties and further extended the scope 


of the bureau’s activity. Its principal features are: 


First. There shall be ten reports of the quantity of 


cotton ginned to specified dates during each ginning sea- 
son. 
Second. There shall be monthly reports of the quantity 
of cotton consumed, cotton on hand, active cotton-consum- 
ing spindles, quantity of cotton imported and exported. 
Third. 
shall 


ing the consumption, stocks, spindles, imports and ex- 


Each report of the quantity of cotton ginned 


carry with it the latest available statisties concern- 


ports. 
That 
be mailed to 


Fourth. all publieations containing statisties of 


cotton shall all cotton ginners, cotton manu- 
facturers and cotton warehousemen, and to all daily news- 
papers in the United States. 

Fifth. That all of the 


indivicual establishment shall be treated as confidential and 


information furnished by any 


used only for the statistical purpose for which it was sup- 
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plied. 
Sixth. Obligation of establishments to furnish the sta- 


tistics and penalties for refusal to do so. 

Seventh. The compilation of data concerning the pro- 
duction, consumption, stocks, and spindles in foreign coun- 
tries. 

There are 745 special agents now employed to collect cot- 
ton statisties and, as a rule, each agent attends to the work 
in a single county. To collect the statistics we start with the 
ginnery and find that there were 29,116 on the list for the 
season of 1912-13. Of this number 25,116 had ginned some 
eotton from the erop of 1912 prior to January 16, 1913. 
Although a few additional ginneries will be operated 
after this date, this is about the number active at some time 
during the ginning season, the remainder, or 4,000, were 
idle during the entire season. 

The eanvass begins and ends on the same day in all 
districts. As a rule, the agents are allowee one week in 
which to seeure the reports from all the ginneries in their 


districts, and they are required to add the number of bales 
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for each ginnery so as to obtain the total for the district, 
and to send this total by telegraph, the message being filed 
in the telegraph office by not later than 6:00 p. m. on the 
date set for the canvass to close. These telegraph sum- 
maries are tabluated in the office and the results pub- 
lished at 10:00 a. m. on the cay following that upon which 
the canvass closes. These reports being based on the tele- 
grams from more than 700 agents may contain errors or 
omissions and, as they are subject to correction, they are 
designated as “preliminary.” 

The individual reports of the ginners are mailed by the 
agents to the office immediately after or at the same time 
of sending the telegram. Upon their receipt at the office in 
Washington, the number of bales of cotton reported on each 
as having been ginned is addec and the result compared 
with the agent’s telegram. It is the practice to give in each 
report the corrected total for the next preceding report, 
thus the report of September 25 shows that the report for 
September 1 was 1,009 bales less than the correet total. 

As about 30,000 ginners make individual reports ten 
times during each ginning season, there are nearly 300,000 
of these ecard reports received at the office. In addition to 
being added and the totals checked with the agents’ tele- 
grams for each report, these card returns are carefully ex- 
amined to see that no ginner has reported less cotton gin- 
ned than was returned at a previous report. Each report 
must carry the total amount ginned during the season up 
to the date to which the report relates. If any errors of 
this character are discovered, they are considered serious, 
anc the agents are apt to suffer accordingly. 

The average ginnery is not an extensive establishment, 
and a considerable number have only incomplete records of 
their operations. To encourage them to keep records and 
lead to more accurate statistics, the Bureau of Census dis- 
tributes gratuitously a Ginner’s Record Book. This book is 
made of strong paper, has a good, serviceable binding, and 
a string to hang it up with. There were about 10,000 copies 
of this book distributed during the season of 1912-13, and 
the number of requests for it is increasing. 

As a final check on the agent’s work, an entirely inde- 
pendent eall is made by the bureau on each ginner to re- 
port the total number of bales ginned by him. This eal. 
is sent by mail about March 10, of each year. In response 
to this request, the ginners report directly to the office. 

The counties in which agents are employed to collect 
these statistics cover practically all in which cotton is grown. 
There are, however, about 200 active ginneries located in 
counties in which there is so little cotton that it would not 
be practicable to employ a person to collect the data. The 
returns for these ginneries are therefore secured by mail. 
For the crop of 1911 there were only 80,614 bales of cotton 
ginned in these counties, or about one-half of one per cent 
of the crop, so any error in the figures for these counties 
could have no appreciable effect on the aggregate. 

In addition to the production of cotton as obtained 
from the ginners, there are about 900 establishments which 
delint cotton seed, thereby obtaining a short fiber called 
linters. This fiber is employed as a substitute for cotton 
in many lines of manufacture in which a better grade 
of cotton would otherwise have to be used. It is consumed 
principally in the manufacture of batts, felts and cheap 
yarns. It is therefore necessary to obtain data of this cot- 
ton and statistics of this are secured twice during the sea- 
son, January 1 ané@ March 1. They are reported on a card 
schedule. 


To collect the monthly statisties of the consumption and 
stocks of cotton it is necessary to seeure each month re- 
ports from approximately 2,100 establishments that con- 
sume raw cotton or linters and 2,600 independent ware- 
houses, compresses and other public storage places. Of 
the former about 1,125 are equipped with spindles de- 
signed to spin cotton, while a number of the remainder spin 
the fiber mixed with wool in the manufacture of merino 
yarn. The establishments for which the statisties are col- 
lected include not only the cotton mills, but woolen and 
worsted mills and hosiery and knit goods factories in which 
raw cotton is used as a material, felting, batting, mattress, 
and bedding factories, establishments manufacturing ab- 
sorbent cotton, and, in fact, every place in which raw cot- 
ton is used as a material. Each of these makes a monthly 
report on a card schedule. 

To summarize, there are 36,000 establishments that fur- 
nish information of some character for these various reports 
on cotton, ane there are more than 350,000 separate re- 
turns received by the office during the year. These must 
all be checked, examined, tabulated, and the results pub- 
lished by fixed dates, which follow closely the dates to 
which the reports relate. The magnitude of the undertak- 
ing, the amount of detail involved, ane the rapidity with 
which the work must be done can hardly be appreciated 
by any one who has had no practical experience in it. 

These statisties are distributed by 27 distinet publica- 
tions issued during the year: 

Ten preliminary reports showing the quantity of cot- 
ton ginned to specified dates. 

Twelve preliminary reports showing the quantity of 
cotton consumec, imported, exported, and on hand, and the 
number of active consuming cotton spindles, relating to the 
calendar months. 

Two preliminary reports on the quantity of cotton seed 
erushed and of linters obtained. 

A pamphlet showing the quantity of cotton ginned prior 
to December 13, by counties. 

An annual report on the production of cotton, which 
contains information regarding the production in foreign 
countries. 

An annual report on the supply and distribution of cot- 
ton, which also contains some information regarding the 
quantity of cotton consumed ane the number of cotton spin- 
dies in foreign countries. 

The prompt distribution of the information is effected 
by giving the reports to the Associated Press, representa- 
tives of cotton exchanges, telegraph companies, and all 
newspapers promptly at 10 a. m. on the morning of the 
issue. The postal cards carrying the statistics are addressed 
on the addressing machine from the stenciled mailing list 
for cotton publications and sent ‘to the printing office in 
acvance of the day of issuing the report. At the time the 
report is made public a copy is sent the printer. It is 
immediately printed on the pre-addressed cards and sent 
directly to the postoffice, thus distributing the information 
with the greatest dispatch. 

“The Value of Accurate Testing in the Cotton Indus- 
try,” was the title of a very interesting paper prepared by 
D. E. Douty, manager of the New York Conditioning & 
Testing Co. Dr. Douty spoke in part, as follows: 

In consicering the cost of a material to be purchased 
or used by the pound we are apt to consider the price per 
pound, and make decision between a number of offers for 
furnishing the materials primarily upon the quoted rate, 
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leaving as secondary considerations such questions as qual- 
ity, methods of packing, amount of waste, state of the ma- 
terial as delivered, ete. 

Every contract or bargain for a market transaction con- 
tains specifications defining the qualities of the material 
which is the object of the transaction. Some of the large 
associations have devoted much time to the preparation and 
issue for the assistance of their members and the public, of 
standard specifications. The textile industry, one of the 
largest of our country, coming directly in touch with every 
man, woman and ehild, has lagged far behind most of the 
other industries in the standardization and enforcement of 
contracts ane specifications. 

In the cotton industry there are definite qualities which 
van be made the basis of standard specifications and which 
ean be accurately determined by properly devised methods 
of testing. 

In the raw ecotton there is the grade, the staple, the 
moisture content, method of packing, ete.; in the yarn there 
is the oil, the moisture, the twist, count, tensile strength, 
sbasticity, uniformity, ete., and in the finished fabric; the 
yarn with its properties as above, the weave and threads 
per inch, the tensile strength, sizing material and color. 

In the diseussion of the value of accurate tests of these 
qualities it becomes necessary for me to limit myself, and 
I will therefore consider the cetermination of moisture in 
raw cotton and yarn, and the effect which the moisture con- 
tent has upon the count and tensile strength. 

It is a well known fact that all textile fibers vary in the 
amount of moisture they eontain with-the amount of water 
vapor present suspended in the surrounding air. The pres- 
ence of moisture as vapor in a given space is independent 
of the presence or absence of air in the same space, and we 
should, therefore, not speak, as many do, of the weight of 
water vapor in a eubie foot of saturated air “but the” 
weight of a cubic foot of saturated water vapor. 

Water vapor in a given space is saturated when the ad- 
dition of further vapor would cause condensation into 
drops and the formation of dew. The amount of saturated 
water vapor which can exist in a given space depends upon 
its temperature. Table I gives the amount in grains at 
each 10 degrees (F) between 20 degrees below zero and 
110 degrees which exist in a eubie foot at saturation. 


TABLE I. 
Absolute Humidity of Cubic Foot Saturated Water Vapor. 


Temp. Temp. 

Deg. F. Wt. Grains Deg. F. Wt. Grains 

ee eee er 0.166 Sr ree 4.076 

DP crceenddsdacneeenne 0.481 rR Ar rie 7.980 

DW techtcdbsosehtde dene 0.776 oP astcdetiacentonssanan 10.934 
rrr rr. Tree 0.285 err ere 5.745 
TD cpesdaeaecakak weeud 1.235 ne Ope re rere 14.79 
fl decsaéeen se mebemean 1.935 DP thc ea eesreesandeae on 19.766 
ne Am EM évestssdcetadeotisebs 26.112 


The actual amount of water vapor present at any time 
expressee in some unit of weight or measure is called the 
absolute humidity. 

If the actual amount is less than the amount necessary 
to saturate the vapor at the existing temperature, the per- 
centage that it is of the saturation amount is called the rela- 
tive humidity. For example, the absolute amount of satu- 
rated water in a eubie foot at 70 degrees (F) is 7.98 grains. 
If we had a eubie foot of water vapor in which only 3.99 
grains of water was suspended there would be only half 
enough water to produce saturated vapor at that tempera- 
ture and we would say that the relative humidity was 50 
per cent. If 5.98 grains, % of 7.98 of water were present 
‘ 


in the enbie foot, the relative humicity would be 75 per 


eent. 
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It is customary to express the moisture condition of the 
atmosphere in terms of relative humidity because it is much 
easier and more convenient to determine the relative humid- 
ity at any time. The amount of moisture present in cotton 
fiber at any given temperature whether in the raw state or 
as yarn depends upon the relative humidity of the sur- 
rounding water vapor. 

Raw cotton or cotton yarn may be made absolutely dry 
by putting it in a specially constructed oven ealled a eon- 
ditioning oven ané submitting it for some time to a eur- 
rent of hot air at a temperature of several degrees above 
the boiling temperature of water. The water contained in 
the cotton is vaporized and carried off by the current of 
hot air, only the dry fiber and non-volatile portions re- 
main. 

If cotton or ectton yarn dried in this manner is again 
subjected to the atmosphere containing water vapor it will 
absorb or regain moisture. The amount absorbed is gen- 
erally expressed as the percentage it is of the dry weight 
ane is ealled the regain of the material. That is, if 100 
pounds of absolutely dry yarn is submitted to an atmos- 
phere containing water vapor and after being allowed to 
absorb all it will take up at that humidity, weighs 112.5 
pounds; the regain is 12.5 per cent. 

Table II gives a few values taken from the very excel- 
lent work of Mr. Hartshorne and given by him before 
the 1910 meeting of the National Association of Cotton 


Manufacturers. 
TABLE Il. 
Cotton Regains at Different Humidi*ies and Temperatures. 





Relative Temperature Degrees Fahrenheit 

Humidity 35 65 85 100 

Ler cent Percent Per cent Percent Per cent 
REA AT Pe eee re 3.96 3.74 8.60 3.00 
DE Wkaudin kw ariabe wheal 4.98 4.69 4.52 4.42 
) ee ee re re ere ee 6.00 D. 65 5.45 5.30 
PE Pea eee re 7.16 6.75 6.51 6.33 
GP niclosines teiekae ch bund em 8.57 8.08 7.78 7.57 
eT Ee Or 10.31 9.72 9.36 9.11 
Ml” Sth duhas cian nwbuedween 12.42 11.71 11.28 10.98 
OSES er ree eee or 15.3 14.69 14.15 13.77 
NE err re oe 22.07 20.80 20.03 19.50 


You will note that a relative humidity of 60 per cent 
at 65 degrees (F) the regain is approximately 8 per cent. 
This humidity condition is somewhat below the yearly aver- 
age condition in Europe ane hence the European trade has 
adopted 8! per cent as the standard regain for cotton. 
Those who have given the matter careful consideration in 
this country are generally of the opinion that 714 per cent 
regain would be a more equitable standard for America. 

What value to the cotton manufacturer is a knowledge 
of the amount of moisture present in the cotton fiber? How 
will it assist in the regulation of his business, and how will 
it affect the quality of his product? I will attempt to an- 
swer those questions in terms of that language which is 
familiar to all of us; money. 

If you are a purchaser of raw cotton at the present 
time, you pay for your material on invoice weight, and the 
amount of moisture it contains will depend upon its eon- 
dition at the time of weighing. 

Let us go back to the possible condition at the time of 
baling. The most of the cotton throughout the South is 
gvinned and baled during the months August to December, 
and its moisture content at that time, allowing that there 
is no addition of water by actual spraying or other means, 
will depend upon the weather conditions. 

Through the kindness of the United States weather bu- 
reau I have obtained the values for the relative humidity 
and temperature during each day of the year 1912 at a 
number of the cotton centers of the South. With these 
values and the cotton regain as determined and given by 
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Mr. Hartshorne in the papel! referred I have computed 
the regain which would have taken place in absolutely dry 
cotton during each day of the year if exposed to the at- 
mosphere. These values for the months August to Decem- 
ber and the month of January, 1913, for Galveston, New 
Orleans, Mobile and Charleston, are shown graphically in 
Fig. 2. 

The points have been connected by the fine line and 
the irregularity of this line shows quite clearly the rapidity 
of variation in the possible regain of the eotton which is 
ginned and baled during these months. 

Taking each ten days of the period and averaging the 
value we obtain the heavier curve. The heavy dotted line 
represents the proposec standard regain of 71% per eent. 

Note in every case the small number of points that fall 
below this line, and the large number of points that during 
the months of October, November, December and January, 
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cess of the proposec standard. If the invoice weight is 
100,000 pounds the dry weight would be 94,498 pounds 
and the conditioned weight (71% per cent regain) would be 
97,285 pounds. The excess moisture over the suggested 
standard regain of 74% per cent would be 2,715 pounds, 
costing 2214 cents per pound, $610.88. 

In both of the above cases the excess moisture could 
have been determined by tests that would have cost for 
the raw cotton about $60.00 or 0.5 per cent of the total 
amount of money involved and for the yarn about $80.00 
or 0.3 per cent of the total money involved. 

You often hear the statement that we do not need to es- 
tablish in this country a standard moisture content or 
standard regain upon which to base our transactions in 
textile materials. That our climate is not as moist as Eng- 
land ané the continental countries of Europe. This argu- 
ment, even if it at some time had a value, must now be 
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Cotton regaw under atmonphenc congitene & 


during August September Ocroter Novem 


rise above 10 per cent. 

Now, as a purchaser of cotton, at what moisture content 
has the cotton which you have purchased been baled? Sup- 
pose you contract for 100,000 pounds invoice weight of 
Louisiana cotton in the New Orleans district and it hap- 
pened to be ginned and baled curing the second week in 
October, when the average regain would have been about 
14 per cent or 6% per cent in excess of the suggested 
standard regain. The dry weight would have been 87,719.4 
pounds and the conditioned weight, using 742 per cent re- 
gain, would have been 94,298 pounds. The invoice weight 
would therefore include 5,703 pounds excess water which 
at 12 cents per pound would amount to $684.23. 

If you purehase yarn a similar condition is liable to 
occur; the only difference being that the cost per pound 
of excess moisture is much higher. Suppose you contract 
for 100,000 pounds of Southern single warp 20s at 221% 
cents and it is spun in a mill where the average humidity 
is 75 per cent at 70 degrees (F). The regain of the cot- 


ton at that condition 10.5 per cent, or 3 per cent in ex- 
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abandoned because of the development of artificial humidi- 
fication. Cotton gins better, spins better, weaves better and 
sells better when it is moist. The chances are that with the 
rapid increase in the installation of artificial humidifying 
apparatus the purchasers of cotton material will purchase 
an increasing amount of moisture unless they take some 
steps to agree upon a standard amount, and then test their 
materials. 

The tests which have been made at the Bureau of 
Standarés show very definite effects of the difference of 
humidity upon the yarn count, tensile strength and elas- 
ticity. As the relative humidity changes from 45 per cent 
to 85 per cent at ordinary room temperature 65-70 degrees 
(F) the yarn count decreases about 55 per cent. The re- 
sults of 1150 tests at the Bureau of Standards ranging from 
13s to 100s show that between the range of humidity from 
45 per cent to 85 per cent at 70 degrees (F) the tensile 
strength increased 11.18 per cent. 

It is possible for an organization like the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to originate a plan by 
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which facilities for testing may be available to the members 
of the association at a reasonable charge, based on the cost. 
The cotton manufacturers in the Manchester district in 
England established several years ago the Manchester 
Testing House and Laboratory, and it has accomplished so 
much for the cotton manufacturers that it has had a splen- 
did growth and is being rapidly extended. 

The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers has 
had a very active and vigorous committee on the establish- 
ment of a concitioning house collecting information through- 
out the past year under the chairmanship of Arthur T. 
Bradlee, of William Whitman & Co. 

As competition, both domestic and foreign, becomes 
keener and the margins of profit smaller, the American 
manufacturer must reduce his costs, if he is to survive. 
Labor conditions are such that reduction in labor costs may 
prove not only impossible, but disastrous. We must look 
to more scientific management, more accurate control of the 
cost and waste of materials and the improvement of our 
methods and trade customs. A careful consideration of the 
elements in our great textile industry convinces me that the 
greatest source of economic improvement lies in purchase 
and sale of materials upon definite, uniform, standard spe- 
cifications; accurate testing to determine compliance with 
specifications and the conduet of our trade transactions on 
a truly uniform system of textile weights and measures. 

The president then called for informal discussion of 
textile subjects, and Arnold B. Sanford responded by giv- 
ing a brief talk on “Japanese Competition,” giving facts 
and figures and ealling attention to the danger of importa- 
tions from Japan. 

At the request of many members of the association, 
Lewis W. Parker gave his views on the new tariff sched- 
ule. He seathingly denounced the proposed rates from the 
floor and saic he pitied from the bottom of his heart the 
small Southern spinners whose very industrial life is im- 
perilled by the proposed schedule. He also stated that “the 
bill is harsh as to cloth, but more harsh as to yarns. It 
makes no distinction between single and twisted yarns, 
carded and combed yarns, or dyee and gray yarns. The 
bill is diseriminatory against Southern-made yarns. There 
has been free competition on 60 to 100 yarns. There is no 
appreciation of what it means to Southern yarn spinners. 
They should work immediately on their representatives on 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

“Southern mills are not able to meet competition on 
print cloths in other countries. The association was frank 
with the Ways and Means Committee which discounted its 
statements. The new rates will foree American mills into 
the manufacture of a single class of goods, plain cloth on 
automatie looms. The bill hits Southern yarn spinners 
hardest.” 

Mr. Parker then presented a statistical report showing 
that the proposed Underwood rates were more harmful to 
the industry than had been reported in the analysis pre- 
pared by Chairman Underwood. This table was prepared 
for the tariff committee by R. K. MacLea, formerly consult- 
ing expert of the tariff board on eottons. In presenting the 
table Mr. Parker made it plain that the cuts were not from 
42.74 per cent as an average to 26.63 per cent, but much 
more drastic. 

Comparison is made of the present (Payne-Alerich) 
law with the new Underwood measure (H. R.—10) applied 
to One Hundred Tariff Board samples showing the com- 
parison of actual duty against each sample. The samples 
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are arranged in order of yarn content from which an ae 
curate co-efficient comparison is made in a summary at the 
end. 

The co-efficient comparison is the only authoritative 
way to compare real distribution and averages from the 
known facts, as established by the tariff board in its inves- 
tigation of the industry. These figures are taken from the 
undisputed statistics: 


UNDER NO. 20 YARNS FITS IN 49% PER CENT OF DISTRI 
BUTION. 


H. R.-10 New U1 





Highest Yarn Payne-Aldrich derwood measure 

Sample No. No Per cent Per cent 
EE aed hoki . 38.33 Par Zl rec 
OOP oak ae See 45.98 Par 261 7.50 
iaiatue baa aneteca ioe 11 38.70 lar 261 10.00 
Se ee ee 16 30.00 ; 10.00 
ES Terr halts hateics, ae 27.64 10.00 
SevtGe £biaccesnn ee 10.06 10.00 
_ Pee re . 14 3Y.68 10.00 
i sin, alda rere sh 45.88 25.00 
| ee i is 17.54 12.50 
| Ee eS 41.68 35.00 
. ee 14 23.56 12.50 
,. 14 49.9 12.50 
is 14 42.50 12.50 
7) 14 39.40 12.50 
x) 18 40.00 25.00 
551.73 202.50 

Average scone ies de Waa 36.78 13.50 


COMBING OVER AND UNDER NO. 20 AND NOT OVER NO 
40 FITS IN 924 PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION 
H. R.-10 New Un 


Highest Yarn Payne-Aldrich derwood measur 








Sample No. No Per cent Per cent 
Disa sarees pale 22 29.94 ar ob 12M) 
Ss. 10.00 2500 
51 5.70 15.00 
RS errr oe a 36.94 15.00 
63. 57.00 15.00 
Rh kdsde Vids 44.19 15.00 
ee 39.34 15.00 
| ene a 35.66 15.00 
16 38.54 Par 261 15.00 
348.10 142.50 

Po ee ee ee 38.68 15.83 


OVER NO. 20 BUT NOT OVER NO. 40 YARNS FITS INTO 42% 
PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION. ‘ 
H. R.-10 New U1 








arn Payne-Aldrich derwood measure 

Per cent. Per cent 

‘ 39.68 Par 261 15.00 
Rr ee eee 32 0.68 Par 2361 15.00 
Ree eran ie ae $1.17 Par 261 15.00 
rrr ee 22 29.29 Par 261 15.00 
ere Creer 36 49.18 Par 261 15.00 
ee ee 40 5.48 Par 261 20.00 
Er eres 26 28.30 Par 261 15.00 
Ser Pre in 33.10 Par-261 15.00 
Ore ne Pe ee 36 48.01 ar 261 15.00 
eee Sip dvace sina soles 30 a 15.00 
a ere 36 15.00 
ST eee eee 30 15.00 
44.. 32 15.00 
| Re ear 28 15.00 
61.. 24 2500 
SR ee ee 6 15.00 
Se eee 6 15.00 
EE ee x0 15.00 
2. 40) 20.00 
. 40) 20.00 
82. 20 15.00 
83 40 20.00 
SS 10) OO) 
954.80 380.00 

Is eis. b hated wh i sice. ae 16.52 


OVER NO. 40, WITH SOME YARNS UNDER NO. 40 IN FABRIt 
FITS IN 7% PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION 
H. R.-10 New Un 


Highest Yarn Pavne-Aldrich derwood measure 
Sample No No Per cent Per cent 
See . 6 47.29 Par 261 25.00 
: mw 44.17 Par 261 


Par 261 


oo m4 
\ ee josseeetcd aa 





64). er. Par 261 
oe Pree eee 80 Far 261 
_ FREE HL Par 261 
eae reece wale Par 261 
Ee Par 267 
OS 70 
Average jO.8 


OVER NO. 40 YARNS 
Payne-Aldrich New Underwood 


Sample No Highest Yarn Per cent Per cent 
ea Serre 60 58.46 25.00 
i ws aeecka eka ; 80 $4.69 25.00 
rere ae 120 $2.16 30.00 
20 . ee ae G 1m 47.29 30 00 
SS that. 6 nek 6 eben 100 30.00 
. eer vie a 100 30.00 
Biisawes rere 80 25.00 
97 - ‘ =e Ww oO 
28 : . Rp on 
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“my SU) 2.00 
0 oo 2500 
1 70 25.00 
4 7v 25.00 
34 130-2 30.00 
5) 120-4 30.00 
it 120-2 30.00 
7 os) 22.50 
ay a) 25.00 
4 sO) 25.00 
17 on 2.00 
18 ll 30.00 
9 100 30.00 
ah) 1 ried 30.00 
ne 70 53.64 2.00 
n7 120 45.44 
8 0 55.07 
) “) 45.18 
60 S5 69.50 
70 5 5S.83 
SO nM 41.08 
81 4) 44.21 
S4 xt 43.68 
a e 7) .65 
ae Ho 55.48 
R&S 60 52.65 
1,779.00 
Average oi a 52.5 
Recapulation 
First 47 samples 
15 Pe: a ee ee iene SH1.75 202.50 
9 bibs emaeuguese enue ..-. 348.10 142.50 
233 tw , ‘ ee 964.80 380.00 
Representing approximately 924 per 
cent of distribution errr Fe T.00 
DED. si neine cabede0 chased’ 39.67 15.42 
Balance 43 samples 
BPR eee rer eres 202.50 
ee ; vs Sahn ae eee 1,779.00 912.50 
eae — epee 1,115.00 
Average on 7% per cent of distri 
bution ylaab iin SER 50.64 25.933 
CO-EFFICIENT COMF'ARISON 
Payne-Aldrich law. per cent vies socawiidicavtacoee Qe 
New Underwood bill, H. R.-10. per cent.................. 16.25 


This almost euts in half the lowest rates the industry 
ean stand. 

President Erwin, as chairman of the Committee on 
National Couneil, then made the following report: 

The National Council of American Cotton Manufae- 
turers, authorized by coneurrent resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Cotton Manufaetur- 
ers, shall be selected from the members of the two organiza- 
tions for the purpose of representing the cotton manu- 
facturing inéustry of the United States on matters of gen- 
eral importance. 

This council shall be composed of eight members, con- 
sisting of the president and three members of each associa- 
tion. The president of each association shall in April, 
1913, appoint three members of his association whose terms 
of office shall be tor one, two and three years, respectively, 
and annually thereafter one member from each association 
shall be appointed by the president for the term of three 
years, and also three alternates, who are to aet only in 
ease of inability of a member to attend a meeting, and these 
appointments by the president of each association shall be 
confirmed and ratified by a majority of its board. 

In ease of the inability of either of the presidents to 
attend a meeting, the vice-president, in order of seniority 
of office in that association, shall act in his stead. When a 
member or alternate cannot attend a meeting, the president 
of that association may appoint another member of his 
association pro tem for that meeting only. The secretaries 
of the two associations shall be permitted to attend the 
meetings, but not to vote as secretaries. 

The council shall elect its own chairman and clerk. 

The annual meeting shall be held on the first Weédnes- 
day in June of each year, at such hour and place as may 
jointly be determined by the two presidents, and other meet- 
ings may be called when deemed necessary by the chairman, 


or upon the request of three members of the council, but 
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notices for any meeting shall be mailed to each member of 
the council two weeks in advance, except so far as members 
may agree to waive notice. 

The general expenses of the council shall be paid equally 
by the two associations. 

This council shall have authority to represent the two 
associations on matters which may come before it, but its 
action shall be binéing on such associations only when at 
least three representatives of each association favor such 
action and the council shall not take any action which 
would impair the respective autonomy of either associa- 
tion. 

This report was taken up in the business meeting later 
and adopted with a slight amendment aad President Er- 
win appointed as the first three members of the National 
Council in behalf of the American association Cesar Cone, 
for one year; L. B. Tyson, for two years, and Ellison A. 








Vice-Presipent T. I. Hickman, or Avuousta, Ga. 
Smythe, for three years. 

Wednesday night about 300 members and guests at- 
tendee a complimentary stag theater party and smoker 
given at a local theater. 

THURSDAY’S SESSION. 

At the Thursday morning session R. M. Miller, Jr., pre- 
sented the final report of the tariff committee, which said, in 
part: 

We desire to call special attention to Bulletin No. 6 as 
not only containing a vast amount of original data, but 
also as embracing the hearing before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives on January 
22. In it will be seen the tariff rates suggested by our 
Committee on Cotton Manufaetures—Schedule I. 

It is with the greatest regret and consternation that we 
have seen the publication of rates on cotton manufactures 
in the tariff bill of the Ways and Means Committee. In 
all sincerity we state to you that if the rates thus suggested 
are made effective the injury to our industry will be un- 
parallelecé, and that a condition of depression will follow 
in eotton manufacturing which will be appalling. 

Next came the report of the statistical secretary, W. J. 
Thackston, a resume of which follows: 
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Among the important factors called to your attention 
last year as effecting conditions connected with the manu- 
facture of cotton, was the substitution of statutory liability 
for common law liability, and the prediction was then made 
that this important modification of the phase of personal 
injury was more than likely to grow. This observation has 
been fully realized, and it seems, by the experience of the 
state of Massachusetts, where this statutory liability is prac- 
tically under the state Bureau of Accidents, to have in- 
creased the rate of premium charged by private companies 
underwriting these lines. 

The attention of this membership is especially Cirected 
to an important investigation and agitation that is going 
on in this country, and which had its ineeption and be- 
ginning in the Illinois vice commission. While primarily 
started for the purpose of ameliorating a great evil, it 
has, however, taken a turn which is more than likely to 
effect cotton mill labor. I allude to a minimum wage for 
women. 

It is a matter of historic record that an appeal through 
the emotions is especially strong, and once obtaining consid- 
erable impetus, writes its record large and mostly in red. It 
is not assumed, or in the least way intimated, that the ap- 
peal to the emotions through vice commissions, is likely 
to lead to instances in this day and time paralleling the 
Crusade or the French Revolution; but if the preponder- 
ance of the movement shifts to the question of a minimum 
wage for women workers, great hardship is likely to fol- 
low, both to the workers and to the mills. 

Involved in the question of minimum wages for women 
workers is the question of the elimination of women work- 
ers. It also enters into the question of reward of merit, 
placing the slow and inefficient on a level with the quick, 
intelligent and capable worker, killing all incentive for skill 
and the differentation of personal fitness. 

No more splendid basis could be found for flights of 
political oratory, than in this question of a minimum wage 
for women workers in our mills, seeking to fix’ by statute, 
a stancard which if so fixed, would deprive many of their 
means of earning a living. 

Allusion was made in the last report to the intimate 
relations between profits of home manufacture, and the ex- 
port of cotton cloths from the United States. This coun- 
try is making a slight excess of the amount of cotton goods 
used at home. If this excess or an accumulation occurs, 
even to the extent of 10 per cent, the price-making of 
manufactured goods is transferred from the manufacturer 
to the converters and jobbers. 

Suppose a converter, jobber, or large garment maker 
desires to buy five thousand pieces of 80 squares. On in- 
quiring, he finds thirty different manufacturers with small 
accumulations. He sounds each and every one for a small 
concession. The weakest manufacturer making 80 squares, 
if the product is up to the standard, gets the order; and 
incidentally fixes the price for the stronger, who would 
not lower his price. 

The decrease in exports accumulates products for sale 
at home, and while at first the constructions forming the 
accumulations are alone affected, if the falling off of ex- 
ports continues long enough, all lines will be affected. If 
any manufacturer doubts this, let him take the exports anc 
chart them for the past ten years; then on the same sheet, 


chart his earnings, say per spindle, for the same period. 
The relationship will be absolutely demonstrated. If in 
addition, he will also chart the price of cotton for the 
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same period, he will be astonished to find how small a factor 
is the price of cotton in profits, though apparently it is 
a large one. 

For convenience, | will give the exports of cotton piece 
goods from the United States for the past ten years, i 
yards, and exports to China for five years: 


re 525.405 .309.......- 

WE. Hewes ve OO ae 

i ae 434,989,686........ 

OED: oscmes 790,259,024. .....4. 

BOOM ditewed Sek hep | ae 

BOE Bbtiises 216,306 O42. csccces Exports to China. 
eee pico <I ce 49,876,571 
| ee OY Bie aioe 6 ine sae 139,987,013 
io So Se ere 95,041,155 
Ae ll: 80,769,542 
ER ocd nos 8 oy re 108,415,469 


A review of the export trace in cotton cloths for the 
past ten years is gratifying in two respects: 


ee 
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One, the volume of exports is inereasing, having been 
for two years more than fifty million dollars, though in 
1904 they were as low as twenty million dollars. 

Two, that they are better distributed than ever. 

It has not been many years ago that fully 50 per cent 
of exports was to China alone, and as China is a spas- 
modie buyer, the fluetuations were great, while now, valua- 
ble as is this trade, its loss or deficiency does not put us in 
the danger line. 

To show this violent fluctuation in our trade with China, 
a glanee at the reeord will be illuminating. In 1905, un- 
bleached cloths were sold to the extent of a little less than 
500,000,000 yares. In 1908, the amount was about 34 
million yards. As far back as 1903, these exports were 
something like 280 million yards; while in 1912, the total 
was nearly 109 million yards. During the last five years, 
the range has fluctuated from around 50 million yards in 
1908, to 140 million yards in 1909. 

The British exports to China for the past four years 
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range around 500 to 600 million yards. This is more in 
yards than the total export trade in eotton piece goods of 
this country to the whole world. In round figures, the ex- 


ports of Great Britain in cotton piece goods to the world, 
are as follows: 

1909, 5,239,456,000; 1910, 5,470,493,000; 1911, 6,136,- 
410,100; 1912, 6,912,629,800. 

A study of the export trade of this and other nations, 


| 


leads to the conclusion that 
pendent upon the diplomatic relations, and government in- 
this nation; trade follows the flag, as well as 


it is in no small degree de- 


fuenees ol 
the constitution. 

Feeling that this question of exports was one of vital 
interest, I have taken the liberty of asking the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Hon, Wm. C. Redfield, to sub-divide the 
monthly statements of exports ane give the item of manu- 
faectured cotton products as a separate item. If they are 
followed closely and continue good, there will be found 
small reason to sell your products at depressed prices, for 
if not needed today, they will be tomorrow. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer and ecommit- 
tee on resolutions were reae and approved. The fo‘low- 


ing offieers were then elected: 


National Association of 
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President, Stuart W. Cramer. 

Vice-President, T. I. Hickman. 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. B. Bryant. 

New members on the Board of Governors: Scott Max- 
well, George H. Lanier, Fuller E. Callaway, James D. 
Hammett, A. A. Thompson and Arthur R. Sharpe. 

At the close of the business meeting, the convention was 


adjourned. 

Immediately after adjournment, the Board of Gover- 
nors held a meeting at which Scott Maxwell was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. He had just completed 
a three-year term as a member of this board, and 
his re-election to a second three-year term is striking evi- 
denee of his personal popularity. 


Mr. Maxwell is agent for the Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama and one of the most successful of Southern manu- 
facturers. He came into the South from Maine over 18 
years ago, and has worked his way up from overseer to 
agent. He has always taken an active part in the work of 
the association and has served as a member of numerous 


committees. 


Cotton Manufacturers. 





The annual convention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers was held in Huntington Hall, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on the 23rd and 24th of 
April. The sessions were well attended and much in- 
terest shown on the part of the 300 members present. 


The Program. 


The first session was held on Wednesday morning at 
11 A. M. The president gave the eall to order. Then 
came the report of the secretary; the treasurer; the audi- 
ter; and the award of the Association Medal. Next came 
an address by Richard C. Maclaurin, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Address of welcome to 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, by Lieut. Gov. David 
Walsh. Response to address of weleome, by Frederick 
Ks. Macey. President’s address by Edwin Farnham Greene. 
Spinning Values of Different Grades of Cotton, by George 
W. Neville, President, New York Cotton Exchange. After 
the adjournment of the morning session the members were 
requested to wait on the steps of the Institute to be photo- 
graphed. 

The second session was called to order at 2:30 P. M. 
aud after a brief business discussion papers were read as 
follows: The New Agriculture in the South and Its Re- 
lation to the Cotton Spinning Industry, by David R. 
Coker, Hartsville, S. C. Report of committee on condition- 
ing eotton yarn and cloth, by Arthur T. Bradlee, Chairman. 
Humidity Effects and Textile Testing, by Walter S. Lewis, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Tare on Cotton, 
by Osear Elsas, Prest. Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, Ga. Cotton Growing in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
by Arno Sehmidt, See’y International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, Man- 
-hester, England. Adjourned. 

The third session was held Thursday morning, at 10:30 
A. M. The papers read were Co-operation Among Man- 
ufaeturers, by Charles H. Fish, Boston, Mass. Economy of 


Superheated Steam, (Illustrated by Stereopticon), by S. R. 
Rosenzweig, Chief Engineer, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, 
Pa. Power Matters in Textile Mills, by F. W. Dean, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Cotton Mill Accounts, by Joel Hunter, C. P. 
A., Atlanta, Ga. Adjourned. 

The fourth session was called to order at 2:30 P. M., 
and the papers presented were, Wastes in Cotton Manufae- 
ture, by William H. Harriss, Treas. Slater Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tueket, R. I. Wastes of Material in the Cotton Manufac- 
ture, by Andrew Fisher, Jr., Boston, Mass. Ballot on New 
Members. Beam Dyeing, the Modern Method, by Edward 
W. Swift, Pres’t Muscogee Manufacturing Company, Col- 
umbus, Ga. Dyeing From Different Solvents, by J. Hub- 
ner and H. B. Avery, Manehester, England. Election of 


Officers. Adjourned. 


President’s Address. 

President Eéwin Farnham Greene, in delivering his ad- 
dress said, in part: 

“Once more we are met together as an association of 
cotton manufacturers. Since our last meeting in New 
London in September, nothing of unusual importance has 
taken place in the industry. It is safe to say that the 
business of the cotton mills of the country has not improved 
during the past seven months, and it is on the whole, poor. 
To be sure, there is no such radical curtailment taking place 
in this branch of the industry as among the woolen and 
worsted mills, but even though production and sales are 
larger the goods have been sold at little or no profit. The 
temporary prosperity of the coarse goods mills has been 
more than offset by the lack of business in fine goods. This 
is not surprising in view of the many uncertainties before 
us. The most important event to us during the past few 
months has been the change in the administration with 
the complete control of Congress passing to the Demo- 
eratic party. This need not necessarily mean poor business 
for us nor for the country at large, but such a radical 
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change is always disturbing, and particularly so when the 
successful party has been advocating radical changes in 
the federal statutes. 

“We, all of us, whether Democrats or Republicans, feel 
‘hat the Democratic party has at the present time the oppor- 
tunity of years to so shape legislation that the business of 
the country, which after all is the basis of its prosperity, 
will not be seriously disturbed. In fact, it will only be 
natural if those who are now in power are more conserva- 
tive in their plans with the broacer knowledge and larger 
experience which actual contact with these problems brings. 
Moreover, the dominant party is likely to be the conservative 
party, feeling the full weight of the responsibility of the 
nation’s progress. 

“We are not willing to admit that the textile manufac- 
turers in this country are any less progressive in the true 
sense, or less interested in the real welfare of the people 
of this country than are our fellow citizens. Owing to a 
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combination of most unfortunate circumstances we seem to 
have been picked out for special attack. There is no ques- 
tion but that progress can be made and is being made along 
many lines to improve the conditions of the working peo- 
ple, and the textile mills have been leaders in this respect. 
No industry in this country has on the whole better mills 
or factories than the textile industry, and no class of oper- 
atives work under more favorable conditions than the vast 
majority of the textile workers, most of whom spend their 
time in well lighted, and well ventilated rooms, and in most 
eases amidst more healthy surroundings than their own 
homes. It is true that there are many exceptions to this 
genera! statement, and it is highly possible that our friends 
who are on the outside ean point out many things which 
ean still further be improved, but I wish it distinetly under- 
stood that every manufacturer most earnestly desires that 
the real facts regarding conditions of work and wages be 
known to the world at large for we have suffered more than 
we feel we deserve. 

“Our wages may seem low to many, but when the char- 
acter of the operative is considered with reference to what 
they can earn elsewhere, we shall all undoubtedly come to 
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the conclusion that the textile industry is of very great 
economic advantage to this ¢ountry and its people. 

“T hope at this time to analyze the character of the work- 
ing peop‘e in our textile establishments, the wages paid anc 
the effect of the tariff on such wages. L cannot, of course, 
in a few minutes, hope to more than point out some of the 
facts which I sincerely believe are representative of the 
whole industry. The statistics are from the Pacific Mills 
which, as you know, are situated in Lawrence. I do this, 
first, because I can get at the actual facts and, second, be- 
cause the people of this country seem to believe that Law- 
rence is a representative New England textile city. The 
Pacific Mills is moreover a good source of information for 
the reason that we have a worsted mill, a cotton mill and a 
finishing works, comprising, with the exception of silk and 
jute, almost the whole range of the textile industry, from 
the raw material to the finished product. 

“First, as to the character of the people. For years, 
hunecreds of thousands of foreigners have been streaming 
into our country, in some single years more than a million, 
and little thought seems to have been given as to how 
these people are to be given employment, even in this large 
country. Most of them are not skilled laborers. At the 
present time the Pacific Mills are employing in Lawrence 
more than 7,000 operatives comprising thirty-odd nation- 
alities, fairly well distributed among them all. 

“According to statistics gathered by the United States 
Immigration Committee in May, 1909, when actual returns 
were made of 4,911 of our operatives, not including office 
employees, 61 out of every 100 foreign-born could speak, 
read and write in English, 12 coulé speak but not read and 
write, while 39 were wholly ignorant of our language; of 
this 39, 27 could read and write their native language, but 
there were 12 who could not. Thus it will be seen that the 
textile mills of the country give employment to a large num- 
ber of these immigrants who are frequently illiterate, with 
no skill and not even natural ability of hand or mind. 

He discussed the question of wages and declared 
that “the cotton mills ane woolen mills in this country are 
the training schools for hundreds of thousands of work 
people, transforming them from ignorant and clumsy for- 
eigners into skilled, self-respecting, educated Amerieans. 

“T believe it is very generally accepted now that the 
cotton mills of this country, as a whole, have not made large 
profits; at least, sufficient authentic information has been 
brought to the attention of the public to establish this fact. 
Many failures and reorganizaions in the past ten years tes- 
tify further to this. No one denies that certain companies, 
which have been exceptionally well managed over a long 
period of years, have shown large profits, but this will 
always be true. If the tariff is reduced to the point that 
goods can be imported into this country below the cost of 
manufacturing, either the raw material must be purchased 
for less, wages reduced or capital go without remuneration, 
assuming that the mills are now economically and efficiently 
operated, and the intense domestic competition of years has 
guaranteed this. The price of cotton is dependent on the 
law of demané and supply and is beyond our control. In 
spite of all legislation, capital will not continue in a busi- 
ness which does not give some return. The only chance 
therefore to meet foreign competition is by reduction in 
wages, which no one wishes to see. Working people cannot 
afford it, and the mills do not wish it. I wish it distinetly 
understood that I am not making any threat that wages will 
be reduced because I know that manufacturers will resort 
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to this only at the very last. No one denies that the textile 
industry is a very vital part of the business of this country, 
and any injury to the industry cannot but help affecting 
the welfare of the whole country. 

“The industry as a whole is facing this erisis. Some of 
the manufacturers making coarse goods may feel that be- 
eause of the fact that a certain small percentage of the 
coarse goods made in this country is exported that they 
are free from tariff disturbances. This is not true, for if 
the fine mills are foreed off of the finer grade of goods 
they must necessarily look for other outlets, and inevitably 
the industry as a whole will suffer if any particular part 
suffers. It should therefore be apparent to all that this is 
the time to get together and work for our common interest. 
If any one from the attorney-general’s office is interestee in 
ascertaining whether a trust or any working agreement ex- 
ists among the cotton mills, let him come to some one of 
our meetings where we are trying to secure united action on 
some vital point. There is probably in this country no in- 
dustry where there exists more intense competition or a 
stronger feeling of independence on the part of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers, and yet it is to be hoped that in 
meeting this coming erisis we will all work in closer har- 
mony so that the enormous advantages of the cotton mills to 
this country ean become widely known, to the end that our 
home industry may be preserved on a stable and souné 


basis.” 





Tariff Resolutions. 


The following tariff resolutions were formulated by the 
resolution committee and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The members of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers in annual convention today view 
with much profound apprehension the rates on cotton man- 
ufactures proposed in the new Underwood tariff bill; 

Resolved, That the regular order of business be sus- 
pended and the following protest be unanimously adopted 
that the American people and its representatives in Con- 
gress shall understand and appreciate the unexpected and 
unfortunate disturbance threatening one of the greatest 
American industries—unexpected, for the platform of the 
Demoeratic party introducing this measure distinetly and 
unequivocally pledged itself against anything so drastic; and 
misleading, for the bill is offered to the American people as 
competitive and not as one injurious to American incus- 
try and to American labor. 

Resolved, That it is the sincere and firm conviction of 
the members of this association that the proposed rates are 
not only inadequate in many eases as a basis upon which to 
revise the cotton schedule, but that the classifications are 
illogical and impractical and surely represent, to say the 
least, a grave oversight, or lack of appreciation of the 
manufacturing expense @ifferentiating one class of product 
from anotker. It is inconceivable that yarns advanced in 
manufacture by many difficult and expensive processes 
should not be entitled to higher rates than single yarns in 
the gray, and it is even more incomprehensible that the 
most elaborate and complicated weaves, dyed, bleached or 
finished, shoulé have only 244 per cent higher rates than 
for plain gray cloths of corresponding numbers of yarns. 

Resolved, further, That the drastic reductions in ecot- 
ton manufactures and the raising of the rates upon mater- 
ials entering into their manufacture, such as indigo and 


other dyestuffs, is contradictory and imposes an unnecessary 
expense upon both manufacturer and consumer. 


Resolved, further, That the administrative feature of the 
bill which provides that if any part of the schedule does 
not result in importations to the extent of 5 per cent, may 
bring about a further reduction of rate, should earry with 
it a corresponding provision requiring the raising of rates 
on such portions where importations exceed that amount. 

Resolved, further, That this association records itself 
as unalterably opposed to ad valorem rates as against spe- 
cifie duties whieh protect when protection is most needed, 
which are definite and easy of administration, which offer 
the only sure method yet devised by any country to pre- 
vent undervaluations and fraudulent importatiqns, and 
Which have not only stood the test of fifty years in our 
customs service, but are based upon the actual description 
of goods as bought and sold in the markets of the world 
every day of the year. 

Resolved, That the spokesmen for the cotton industry 
in which is direetly concerned the welfare and livelihood of 
over two million people, not local, but distribute@ over a 
large area of the United States, the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers do hereby voice 
their most emphatie protest against the threatened crippling 
of this industry in the name of revenue and price regula- 
tion when neither can possibly be regarded as the essential 
features of the bill in its present form, and when there is no 
need whatsoever for monopolistic curbing, nothing even 
remotely approaching monopoly existing in this industry; 
and at a time when it has been suffering for the past three 
or four years a period of unexampled depression on account 
of over production with attendant domestie competition in 
its bitterest and most relentless form. 

We urge upon Congress such modification of the bill 
as will bring it, at least, within the expressed and de- 
clared platform upon which the political party in power 
was elected and charged with the responsibility of this 
tariff revision. - 

Be it further resolvee, That a copy of the resolutions 
be sent to the president, the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and to all 
individual senators and representatives in Congress. 


Election of Officers. 


The officers elected were as follows: 
President—Edwin Farnham Greene. 
Vice-Presidents—Albert Green Dunean and George P. 


Grant, Jr. 
Directors for three years—Albert F. Bemis, Russell B. 


Lowe and R. M. Miller, Jr. 
Director for two years—Grosvenor Ely. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONDITION- 
ING OF COTTON YARN AND CLOTH. 





BY ARTHUR T- BRADLEE, CHAIRMAN. 


Until recently practically nothing has been done among 
the eotton trade of this country on this question while prac- 


tically all the foreign nations have their conditioning 
houses and rules of trade to which their standard sale 


notes conform. In this country certain individuals of our 


association and outside have done considerable personal 
work and investigation along the general lines which are 
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The in- 


creased competition of present times and the adoption of 


dealt with by the so-called conditioning houses. 


the so-called system methods, with their various forms of 
specifications, make it urgently necessary that the trade 
be educated as to what can and what cannot be expected in 
the degree of perfection of textile products :— 

First, so that such specifications may be made fair to 
both the buyer and the seller, and 

Second, to establish uniform methods of testing to as- 
certain whether the specifications have been complied with 
and to offer a recognized headquarters where impartial tests 
can be made in accordance with the methods agreed upon. 

Within the past few years the United States government 
at the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
at Washington have made a large number of tests on eot- 
ton yarns and fabrics with the idea of establishing their 
own standards and specifications on which to make govern- 
ment purchases. It seemed very essential that the United 
States government shoule adopt no standard that would be 
inimical to the manufacturer that government 
should, if possible, adopt no standard that did not have 


and the 


the approval of our association. In fact, it seemed wise 
that we should adopt standards and methods of testing ane 
get their acquiescence to those methods so that their stand- 
ards and those adopted by the manufacturers should be 
identical in every way. 

At the outset of your committee’s work they were pro- 
viced with the results of tests made by the government but 
we had no real information as regards the general business 
working of the large foreign conditioning houses, of which 
the Manehester Testing House of Manchester, England, 
probably stands at the head as regards cotton yarn testing, 
while the Bradford Conditioning House of Bradford, Eng- 
land, holds a similar position as regarés woolen and worsted 
testing. 

Finding that the United States government intended to 
send a representative from the Bureau of Standards to Eng- 
land to investigate the work being done at some of these 
large testing houses, we arranged with that representative to 
make certain additional investigations for our committee, 
largely along the lines of certain questions which we were 
interested in but which the government did not intend to 
investigate. 

You will note from the statement of Dr. Douty, of the 
U. S. Conditioning and Testing Co., that in 1911, the lab- 
oratories at New York made 34,535 tests and in 1912, 40,- 
958 tests. While confining its 
attention practically entirely to silk they are fitted up with 
apparatus for the testing of eotton yarns and are willing 
to add whatever additional apparatus is necessary. We 
undertsand they also are willing to fit up with the neces- 
They stand 


this company has been 


sary machinery for the testing of cotton cloth. 
ready to make practically any arrangement the associatior 
may desire as regards membership on their board, execu- 
tive committee, ete. The conditioning house is also in a 
position to make tests on soaps, oils, sizing mixtures, dye- 
stuffs, ete. 
the textile trade are or will be interested. 


In fact, on any matters of this sort in which 
While run with 
no idea of making money for its stockholders, this eondi- 
tioning house, as stated by Dr. Douty, is now on a paying 


basis. 

As to the foreign testing houses, you will notice from 
their reports that they are both more than paying their 
way and that they are being used more and more each 
year;—the Manchester Testing House making last year 
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80,000 tests and the Bradford Conditioning House 


about 240,000. 


some 
The whole question of the conditioning of 
yarn and the testing of yarn and fabrie under standard 
conditions is becoming more and more urgent in all coun- 
tries and your committee have received numerous letters 
from all classes of trade for information and advice along 
this line. 

In considering the question as to the advisability of ou 
association adopting the laboratories of the United States 
Conditioning and Testing Company as the official labora- 
tories of the association, we have visited their laboratvries 
and have also communicated with Dr. Stratton, director ot 
the Bureau of Standards, to ascertain whether such action 
ci our part would meet with the approval of the United 


We have 


a letter from Dr. Stratton heartily approving of such a 


States government and with their cooperation. 


move and assuring us of their cooperation. 
After examining the whole question it has seemed to 
your committee best that we should recommend coopera- 
tion with the silk manufacturers and adopt their condi- 
tioning house with such control and representation as may 


With the adoption of that testing house 


seem advisable. 


by our association, it would be their endeavor to get this 


same conditioning house adopted as the conditioning house 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the 


and other textile associations of 


o. the American 
Goods Association 
that 
and a uniform method of testing under 


With the adoption of the conditioning house we can then 


Knit 


similar nature, so we would have one headquarters 


uniform conditions. 
adopt such standard contract rules as may seem advisable. 
The United Company 


have adopted a regular contract for silk which is shown 


States Conditioning and Testing 
in the book of their association. 

The yarn contract rules adopted by the Manchester Yarn 
Contract Conference and approved by representatives ot 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the Oldiam Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rochdale Chamber of Commerce, the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association and the 
United Cotton Manufacturers’ Association are embodied in 
notes of the Handbook of the Manehester Chamber of 
Commerce, page No. 91. 

With some minor exceptions it would seem that our as- 
sociation and the other associations of this country could 
adopt practically these same rules, which have stood the 
test of some sixteen or seventeen years in England and 
which represent what has proved to be a fair basis for 
both the buyer and the seller. The adoption of these 
rules with a tribunal of arbitration, have, in a large way, 
done away with lawsuits in the English textile trade and 
have enabled disputes to be settled promptly and satis- 
factorily without recourse to law. Eventually this asso- 
ciation should offer a similar tribunal. 

The first step toward the adoption of such rules is the 
adoption of an official testing house of the association where 
tests can be made under certain definite lines both by the 
manufacturers themselves and by the purchasers of their 
@oods. 

After looking into the whole matter, therefore, we recom- 
mend that prompt action be taken for officially acopting 
Testing Company as 


The 


adoption of this testing house by our association will go a 


this United States Conditioning and 
the present official testing house of our association. 


long way toward its adoption by the other associations and 
the general standardizing of the whole cotton industry by 
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COTTON MILL ACCOUNTS. 


BY JOEL HUNTER, C. P. A., ATLANTA, GA. 


The purpose of accounts is to record financial history. 
Aside from the statistical value, perhaps the largest 
measure of usefulness of accounts lies in their freshness. 
Manifestly it is more interesting to read from the bank 
account what today’s balance is, than what it was two 
months ago. Correct accounting principles rest upon 
method. Method is the shortest way to a desired result. 
System combines methods into a general scheme. There- 
fore we have this preseription for effectiveness: Today’s 
transactions recorded today, 30 per cent; Method, 40 per 
eent, and System, 30 per cent, equals 100 per cent of ef- 
fectiveness. 

The best accounting system is that which presents ac- 
‘urate and complete information most jfrequently and 
soonest after the actual transactions. Thus an annual 
financial statement completed ninety days after the balance 
sheet date is more or less interesting, but viewed as we 
would regard Confederate money, with thoughtful interest 
and rather as a semi-modern relic. A system of accounts 
used by many cotton mills is based upon the pay roll term, 
using two fortnightly periods as the monthly unit. This 
plan meets the generally recognized thirty days, or month- 
ly period, as the settling or casting up date. Ledger bal- 
ances are drawn off and liquidations made with ereditors 
and debtors. As a preliminary to framing the proper 
financial statements, a trial balance of the separate ac- 
counts is extracted from the ledger so as to determine the 
mechanical accuracy of the clerical work. Inventories have 
been prepared of all the unused purchases of materials and 
supplies and of the unsold product, both unfinished and 
finished; the bookkeeper sets them up in their proper 
places and proceeds to compile the financial statements. 
In order that these statements may be easily and promptly 
gotten up, the records should be maintained in such a 
manner that this compiling may, as nearly as possible, be 
merely a work of transcribing. It has been found by ex- 
perience that it is better to carry the record of business 
transactions in such a style that the detail necessary for 
the monthly statement falls into related groups. Then 
these groups separate themselves into the various unit 
members of the family of accounts, but with an arrange- 
ment susceptible of ready re-assembling. 

Accounts naturally fall into four grand divisions. These 
are asset, liability, expense and earnings. Fine distinctions 
are drawn and other names are sometimes used such as 
resources in place of assets and revenue for earnings, or 
as in the ease of a general trader, sales; but the meaning is 
practically the same, the nomenclature being determined by 
the nature of the business. Assets are grouped as fixed 
or capital assets, current assets and deferred assets. Lia- 
bilities are divided in the same way. The expense accounts 

of a cotton mill resolve themselves into those charges which 
enter into manufacturing cost, selling expenses and general 
expenses. Others may crop up, but these are the usual 
groups, aside from the raw material charges, which, in a 
way, come under the manufacturing costs, as do supplies. 

Much ingenuity has been exercised in the form and style 
of books designed to hold the eurrent records, but per- 





uniform methods, under uniform rules and along uniform 








haps the best method is known as the columnar system. A 
good exponent of this system is seen in the evolution of a 
record-book known as the eash-journal. This, as its name 
implies, is a book taking the place of the old-fashioned 
eash book and journal, arranged with a sufficient number of 
distributive columns to fit the needs of the business for 
which it is designed. The plan is to save time in carrying 
the monthly totals to the ledger in place of many detail 
postings. Thus the reeord of bales, pounds and cost of 
cotton for the month is earried to the ledger in one writing 
at the end of each month. 

The separation of cotton mill operating accounts into 
the various groups makes for the more intelligent under- 
standing of what the mill is doing. The purpose of this 
paper is to present a simple yet useful and practical plan 
of showing the financial operations at a minimum of time 
and expense with a maximum of result, a system which 
shall be sufficiently elastic to expand into the more intri- 
eate details of ascertaining the cost of numbered yarn 
and the different widths and weights of cloth, yet allow 
the investigator to stop at the total average cost per pound 
and pound (or yard) price of goods sold. 

One of the elements of good management is the keep- 
ing down of expenses. Unless the expenditure reduces the 
cost of manufacture or the general expense cost, managers 
are ehary of allowing any more expense to be charged 
against the business than is absolutely necessary. There 
are scores of details which have to be considered in finding 
cotton mill costs and some mill managers do not prove their 
manufacturing and other costs and their sales of products 
with their statement of assets and liabilities until the end 
of the ealendar or fiscal year. It has been claimed that 
there is no urgent necessity to do this more than once a 
year; but if this were wholly true one might carry the 
thought further and say, “If we waited this long why 
trouble about it at all?” The preparation of trustworthy 
statements and reports takes considerable time and _ skill 
eoupled with experience. To get out these statements 
means that some competent person will have to be engaged 
several days in each month on such work, which, of course, 
means additional expense. To obviate this, however, the 
books and accounts ean be laid out in such a systematic 
manner that after trying-out, and under intelligent super- 
vision the necessary information from the various depart- 
ments will almost flow into their respective stations. 

The purpose of accounts is to furnish financial history 
which will be immediately available to forecast and make 
provision for periodical financial needs. By periodical, 
I mean weekly or monthly. Financial settlements are made 
by the month when not by the week, or for cash. Natural- 
ly then, financial statements should review operations by 
the month, when not oftener. From this it may be seen 
that while it would be interesting to go into great detail 
in making up cost statements and compare periodically the 
eost and production of each card, frame, or loom, yet it 
is not always commercially practicable to bring it down 
to such a fine point. It has been found well to work out 
these costs on general lines. Thus, determine the number 
of bales of cotton which have been taken into the mill each 
day and opened. This record is entered on the consump- 
tion report. Then so many bales (or) cuts of cloth come 
off the looms each day. This is entered with full deserip- 
tion on the production report. So much fuel, oil, starch, 

baling material, repair parts, and other general supplies 


have been used today. These are all entered on the report 
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of supplies and repairs. The keeping up with the pur- 
chases of supplies and repair parts, together with the issues 
of such, is a task which, while simple in theory, is difficult 
ii practice, unless there is a regular supply man who has 
sole charge of them. This record should be kept on large 
loose leaves arranged in columnar form, suitably headed and 
designed as a perpetual inventory, showing daily accessions 
to stock and issues therefrom. Therefore it may be seen 
that the keeping of a complete reeord in the office of a 
cotton mill necessitates a great deal of work with the ae- 
companying expense. 

Most accountants agree that it would be well for the 
management to know each month its exact financial con- 
dition as may be disclosed by a statement of assets and 
liabilities, with the complementary statements of manu- 
facturing cost, general sales (less expense of same), with 
the gross income account and deductions therefrom. In 
order to find the costs and values, a systematic account- 
keeping should be maintained and the reports and state- 
ments constructed in the same manner each month. 


The average cloth mill spinning its own yarn will find 
the following chart of accounts to cover its general needs. 
There may be need of greater detail for some mills, and yet 
other mills may consider it too comprehensive. Again, 
others may prefer different captions for the account. 

Group A. Inventory Accounts. 


1. Raw eotton. 


2. Cotton in process. 

3. Yarn. 

4. Partly finished cloth. 
5. Finished eloth. 

6. Supplies. 


7. Miscellaneous inventories. 
Group B. Manufacturing 
I. Propuctive LaBor. 
8. Superintendent. 
9. Opening, picking and earding. 
10. Spinning, spooling, and warping. 
11. Slashing and drawing in. 
12. Weaving. 
13. Cloth room. 
14. Miscellaneous produetive labor. 
II. GENERAL. 
15. Machine shop. 
16. Steam plant or power. 
17. Yard. 
18. Overhead. 
19. Machinery repairs. 
20. Depreciation. 
21. Miscellaneous general labor. 
Group C. 
22. Salaries. 


General Expense or Administrctive Accounts 


23. Office expenses. 

24. Interest. 

25. Insurance. 

26. Taxes. 

27. Repair mill buildings. 

28. Repair tenant houses. 

29. Miscellaneous expenses. 
Group D. Selling Expenses. 

30. Freight out. 

31. Drayage. 

32. Commissions and discounts. 

33. Samples. 


Other selling expenses. 
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Group E. Store Accounts. 
35. Store purchases. 
36. Store expenses. 
37. Store sales. 
38. Store accounts receivable. 
Group F. Sales Accounts. 
39. Cloth sales. 
40. Miscellaneous sales. 
41. Waste sales. 
Group G. Other Income Accounts. 

42. Rent receipts tenant houses. 

43. Miscellaneous receipts. 

As the basis of account keeping lies in altering form- 
without changing values, it will be interesting to review 
the economic principles contemplated in this list of ac- 
counts. For eonvenience we will adhere to the idea of 
which the general ledger is the embodiment. That is we 
will charge to the proper account that which is received by 
or transferred to it and eredit to the proper account that 
which is taken away or transferred from it. 

I. Raw Cotton. To be charged with the inventory at 
first of period and the cost, freight and drayage, storage 
and other direct charges of cotton purchased. The loss on 
hedges is a proper charge also, but where monthly or quar- 
terly statistics are prepared, such charges make violent flue- 
tuations in the pound average as compiled periodically. To 
so great an extent is this true, especially where the loss is 
heavy, that it is considered to be the better policy to earry 
the hedges account until the end of the fiseal year and then 
transfer it direct to the profit and loss account. The same 
reasoning would apply if the hedges transactions resulted 
in a profit. 

2. Cotton in Process. To be charged with inventory 
at first of the period and with the cost of the cotton in pro- 
cess. If it is desired, the distinction can be drawn here 
very finely and say that cotton in process consists of the 
cost of eotton plus labor, waste, supply, depreciation, in- 
terest upon the investment and other visible charges, if any, 
up to the spinning. These are the elements that would 
make up the inventory value of the cotton in process. It 
is closed out at the end of the period by an inventory 
prepared similarly to the one at the first of the period. 

%. Yarn. To be charged with the inventory of yarn at 
the first of the period made up at the cost of yarn. This 
would be based upon the cost of the cotton in process, 
to which would be added the cost of yarn, arrived at in 
practically the same manner as the cost of cotton in pro- 
cess. Closed out at end of period like cotton in process. 

4. Partly Finished or Unfinished Cloth. Charged with 
inventory at first and closed out at end of period by in- 
ventory at last. The cost of the unfinished cloth would be 
ime same as the cost of the finished cloth, except of course, 
the eost of finishing. This is cloth room labor, baling, eas- 
ing, supplies and miscel:aneous charges. 

5. Finished Cloth. Charged with inventory at first and 
closed out with inventory at last. Most mills separate their 
inventory accounts (up to No. 5) into raw material, cot- 
ton in process, and unfinished and finished goods. (Waste 
is considered under sales accounts.) The additional one 
of yarn is deseribed to show how it should be treated if 
desired to carry it. 

The cost of the finished cloth is arrived at by chargitig 
the cost of raw material, plus the waste loss, less the value 
of the sales of waste, plus (or minus) the difference in 
the process inventories, plus the manufacturing cost. 
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The distinction is made here, and it is the viewpoint 
of this paper, that the manufacturing cost does not in- 
clude the general expense, or the regular charges against 
net income such as interest, taxes and the like. It is our 
purpose to hold manufacturing cost to the twenty-one ac- 
counts previously described. 

6. Supplies. Charged with the inventory at the first 
of the period and closed out with the inventory at last. 
Comparatively few cotton mills keep a complete and proper 
record of supplies. Doubtless there may be what seems 
tc be good reasons for this, but where the cost runs up to 
considerable value, it would appear to be good judgment 
to keep an exact account of the receipt and issue of gen- 
eral supplies and repair parts. The loose leaf or ecard 
system is well adapted to a record of this kind. I have 
seen an excellent example of this as keeping tab on, say, 
loom parts. The sheet should be ruled appropriately to 
take care of the date, number, and name or description of 
the part. After a record keeping system of this kind is 
installed and begun, it is not as troublesome to maintain 
as this deseription might imply. 

*. Miscellaneous Inventories. This is to cover any 
other kind of material or supply thought necessary to sep- 
arate from those already considered. 

In some mills it is found desirable to keep a separate 
account of cotton purchased from that of raw eotton in- 
ventory. In any ease it is simply a division of the same 
material value. Cotton purehased should, of course, be 
charged with all of the raw material bought and the freight 
also, unless, as explained above, it is desired to earry these 
accessory charges on separate accounts. Some _ mills, 
whose accounting department is well developed, have adopt- 
ed the idea of crediting this account with the cotton opened. 
It is a good plan to reweigh cotton immediately before 
opening it. This brings out the “wet” loss and is also an 
effective check. It will be found invaluable in the pre- 
paration of the waste statistics. All possible information 
of this kind is valuable to the management as it may well 
lead to “tightening up” any looseness, and henee economic 
saving. The credit of cotton opened to cotton purchased 
aecount should be on the basis of the invoice weight and if 
not the invoice cost, then at least the average cost. The 
consumption record should earry a column for reweights, 
as well as for invoice weights. When properly maintained, 
then, this cotton purchased account becomes a current in- 
ventory account for the cotton. 

These accounts, with supplies, make up the charges to 
manufacturing expenditure. The distinction between man- 
ufaecturing expenditure and manufacturing cost is that 
the latter is obtained by setting up as a charge the in- 
ventory at first of raw cotton, cotton in process and waste, 
adding to this the cost of the eotton purchased for the 
period, and to this sum adding the total of the manufac- 
turing expenditure. From this grand total deduet the 
amount of similar inventories at the last of the period and 
also deduct the amount of the sales of waste. All of the 
accounts numbered eight to twenty-one are generally, if not 
always, covered by the familiar pay roll account. Many 
mills have an elaborate pay roll arrangement in an aux- 
iliary book and charge the amount on their general ledger 
under account known as pay roll or operatives account. 
In large mills where the clerical labor has to be considera- 
bly divided, this is a good plan; but if in the distribution of 
this clerical work, it is left to some record keeper who is 
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not exact in his methods of properly writing up the charges 
of the various labor accounts, such as opening, picking, 
carding and the like, it makes it difficult, if possible, to get 
out reliable statistics on pound costs. Pay roll recoré should 
be very carefully kept up. The labor cost is, of course, the 
big cost to the mill. The mill accounts should blend, one 
into the other. Thus the raw material cost, increased by 
waste, then the supply and labor costs, then the general 
manufacturing and general expense, which with the selling 
expense constitute the total eost to make the goods and 
sell them. 

The general expense or administrative costs are covered 
by accounts numbered 22 to 29. These are the usual ones 
incident to a mill. 

The remaining accounts consist of the selling expenses, 
the store accounts, the sales accounts ane other income ac- 
counts. They are all so well known as not to need any dis- 
cussion, except perhaps the waste account. 

It may be said that waste being uneseapable, there is not 
much use in attempting to follow it out, but this is only 
partly true. Perhaps a certain percentage may be estab- 
lished as bagging and tie waste, as flyings from the ecards, 
as motes, sweepings and thread waste, but even if for no 
other reason than keeping down this percentage, should a 
continuous serutiny and periodic examination be made of 
it. To those mills manufacturing a class of goods where the 
Sizing reduces the net waste in weight, it becomes a matter 
of interesting inquiry to compare monthly or quarterly re- 
ports. For instanee, if in a certain period the production 
of visible waste was 200,481 pounds on a total cotton con- 
sumption of 1,951,430 pounds, the percentage would be 
10% per cent. 

Then if the total produetion of finished goods 


NO a gt aierd ct tice rk dared wind es hc wie doa ac ee 1,785,750 Ibs. 
TUCEE WENED WHE acc ce avec ness ere 200,481 Ibs. 
OGRE WRENS GOIN CUS ac cick dasccrccoseans 1,986,231 lbs. 
And the total consumption being ........... 1,951,430 Ibs. 


We may see that the net waste has been over- 

come by ......... MUTTOT TTT Tree tere 34,801 Ibs. 

The question then is, what is the total waste? With the 
knowledge of the weight of the visible waste and the weight 
of sizing, we may easily establish the total waste. The 
weight of the sizing material, deducted from the finished 
goods weight, would furnish a fizure from which we could 
determine the real waste. Such statisties properly prepared 
gives valuable standards for comparison. 

The salient features of this system bring out correctly 
the following points: 

1. The prime cost of cotton, meaning by this, invoice 
cost, freight and drayage. 

2. The increase due to waste. Remember that we do 
not desire to make waste, we cannot help it. 

3. The manufacturing cost. 

These three make the total prime and manufacturing 
cost, including waste. | 

4. The general cost. This covering all the other costs 
not previously considered except 

5. The selling expenses, which are, in the true sense, a 
proper deduction from sales. 

These five consolidated make the total of all costs, which 
deducted from the price per pound of cloth sold, ete., 
enables us to reach at last our final goal, the manufacturing 
profit per pound of cloth mace and (or) sold. 
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WASTEFUL METHODS IN THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 
BY WILLIAM H. HARRISS, TREASURER, SLATER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


In this interesting paper Mr. Harriss begins at the 
plantation and traces the larger sources of waste down to 
the originator of same. After discussing the wastes caused 
by planting, ginning, baling, handling, ete., he took up the 
subject of the actual contents of bales, such as length of 
staple and percentage of short staple, and said: 

This is the subject that has caused us all so much trou- 
ble, gray hair, and actual loss of money—the mooted ques- 
tion of what is inside of a bale of cotton. We always find 
leaf and trash, oftentimes dirt and sand, frequently water, 
occasionally rocks or stones and on certain stated times a 
chicken or negro boy. But how about that ecommodity— 
staple, for which we paid our money? It is probably not 
going too far to say that we cotton manufacturers really 
know less about our raw material than any class of manu- 
facturers in the country. I have always contended that we 
should give more thought in the future about the contents 
of a bale, and not spend so much time, as we have in the 
past, with arguing about the tare of the bags and ties. If 
it happens that a man ships you a bale of cotton with 30 
pouncs of tare, when he only has a right to ship 22, then 
you are arguing over 8 pounds at, say 20 cents, or a total of 
$1.60. This, of course, is quite an important amount, but it 
is insignificant if the particular bale under discussion, which 
is often the case, is stapleé to be 1 3/8 inches long, where 
only a very small percentage is this length, and the balance 
short and wasty staple. This may mean $5.00 or $10.00 a 
bale, and should certainly deserve a greater portion of our 
thought and study. Unquestionably many bales of cotton 
invoiced and received on the same lot and class vary in in- 
trinsic value from $5.00 to $10.00 a bale. 

The present method of stapling cotton by hand is inade- 
quate, and in a way can be compared to the time when the 
cotton was ginned by hand. Some method must be devel- 
oped to staple cotton and analyze the percentage of moist- 
ure, waste and short staple by machinery, and while nothing 
definite can be said on this subject here, the writer knows 
that certain well defined attempts have been made in this 
direction, sufficient to hold out some slight hope for the 
final solution of this most important problem. 

In the present condition of the trade, when the contents 
of a bale of cotton must be settled by the variable personal 
opinion of individuals, it is to be regretted that some 
national body cannot be organized, with authority to settle 
Cisputes, or better still, to pass upon every bale of cotton 
and stamp its grading and stapling thereon, before it gets 
into the markets. 

Aside from stamping this approval or decision on a 
given bale of cotton, such a body could be of much service in 
rendering opinions as to the value of certain efforts that 
are being made to solve some of the problems that we have 
before us. One reason why the cotton growing and ginning 
industry has improved so slowly is that those people who 
really are attempting to make improvements, and they are 
many, have no final body before whom they ean lay the re- 
sults of their effort for scientific ane just decision. 

Very little will be said on the subject of the details of 
cotton manufacturing. I will point out, however, that we 
must not expect all the improving to come from the other 
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end, and where we do have damaging conditions in our mills, 
they should be righted. Unquestionably, picker room ma 
chinery has not kept pace with the improvements in other 
processes of the industry, and much remains to be done in 
this Cepartment. Perhaps you have been impressed with 
the fact, as I have, that in diseussing the subject of the cot- 
ton industry from the time the seed goes in the ground until 
the finished cloth is delivered to the customer, the one para- 
mount consideration is the conservation of the length and 
strength of the original staple, and while we are asking 
the farmer and the ginner and the handler to conserv2 this 
length, it certainly behooves us to do everything within our 
power to act accordingly. 

Now we come to the subject about which it seems we all 
like most to talk, and apparently very few have any real 
knowledge. It has been said in jest that the lawyer’s mis- 
takes swing six feet in the air, and the doctor’s mistakes are 
buried six feet in the ground, and I should say that the mill 
man’s mistakes are hidden six feet in the waste bin. If I 
were asked to pass upon how any mill is veing operated, 
with the privilege of examining only one Cepartment be- 
fore expressing an opinion, I should request to be shown 
into the waste house. I have always thought that if tlie 
average mill did not usually consider putting their waste 
house in the darkest and most out of the way place around 
the premises, as is the common practice, it would show a 
great decrease in its annual loss. 

As to the manufacture of this waste from the different 
departments into salable products, I will say that this is an 
industry within itself, ane for its proper manipulation un- 
questionably requires more skill and experience than does 
ordinary cotton manufacture. It is a subject, however, that 
we are being forced to consider more seriously each year. 
Certain manufacturers and machine builders are attempt- 
ing to keep abreast of what is going on, the world over, 
looking to the day when their by-product, in the present 
form of waste, will leave their plants in some class of manu- 
factured merchandise, instead of a waste product of raw 
material. 

Since there has been such a shortage of -fficient labor in 
our industry, certain abuses have been allowed to develop 
that need serious attention. I think it is incumbent upon 
the managers of plants to decide if they are not more or less 
responsible for the conditions. We put up to our superin- 
tendent the problem of properly running the inside of the 
mill. He, in turn, passes on to his overseers the question of 
the proper manning of machinery, and processing, and un- 
der the stress of circumstances, brought about by the sear- 
city of skilled labor, the average overseer is between the 
upper and nether mill-stones. If he does not get labor, his 
job is in danger, and if he gets labor and watches them 
closely, he cannot keep them. The result is there has deen 
a breaking down of the usual discipline that was in force 
years ago, insofar as little abuses have crept in. The help 
are allowed more freedom in leaving their machinery be- 
fore stopping time, and running around their room, wiia 
the result, instead of getting a full week’s running time of 
machinery, the percentage is decreased every year. Jt 
would seem that a close relation between the managers, 
superintendents and heads of departments, in solving this 
problem, would be beneficial to all concerned. 

Whether we believe in the much discussed question of 
efficiency engineering or not, I am satisfied that the men- 
ager who takes the position that there is nothing in it for 
him, will awake to the fact some years in the future that 
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he was mistaken. Much that has been written on the sub- 
ject is not pertinent to cotton manufacture, but there is good 
for all in the general movement, and we should all ive at- 
tention and pick the good for our individual eases. 
SPINNING VALUES OF DIFFERENT 
GRADES OF COTTON. 
BY GEORGE W. NEVILLE, PRESIDENT NEW YORK COTTON 
EXCHANGE. 
There is no single factor conneeted with the marketing 
of the cotton erop, with the varied assortment of grades 


in it, which the merchant has to buy from the farmer, 


so as to select the even running grades which the spinner 


requires for his sale of goods, that occasions so much dis- 
cussion and interferes so greatly with the satisfactory dis- 
trioution of the cotton crop of the United States by the 
eotton merchant, as the difference in value of the various 
grades of cotton above and below Middling. 

It is not necessary to state to you the variety and the 
uncertain proportions in quantity of the grades which the 
weather conditions of succeeding seasons enable the farmer 
to produce. One season may be favorable throughout and 
result in a normal erop with a very small proportion of 
grades below Middling; the following season may be ab- 
normal in the extreme and the quality produced may be 
largely of the grades below Middling. The cotton mer- 
chant, in order to supply you manufacturers with the quali- 
ty you need to enable you to produce and sell your manufac- 


tured goods, as the demand appears, must face all this un- 


certainty, and at the same time has to protect himself 
against price fluctuations on every contract he makes with 
you, either by purchasing the actual cotton in the South 
or by purchasing a contract for the future delivery of 
eotton on some Exchange where such contracts are traded 
im. 

When first organized all the Cotton Exchanges in de- 
termining the values of the different grades of cotton for 
delivery purposes, used the so-called “Commercial Differ- 
ences” i. e., the differences in price which the various grades 
above and below Middling were actually fetching in the 
markets daily; the prices being determined in fact by the 
offers and acceptances of merchants. The New York Cot- 
ton Exchange was the first to discover the possibilities of 
manipulation involved in this system and the consequent 
harm to merchants. it found that the entire contract mar- 
ket was being continually manipulated month by month, 
and that merehants who had purchased large lines of ecot- 
ton in the South, of assorted grades, were finding their 
sales of contracts as hedges against their purchases, af- 
fected injuriously to them by the manipulation of these so- 
called “Commercial Differences,” and the price of contracts 
thereby. After a heated discussion culminating in 1897, 
this system of differences was changed by the New York 
Cotton Exchange to the two revisions of these differences 
each cotton season, one in September and the other in 
November. The New York Cotton Exchange found this 
method answered all purposes admirably until the low grade 
crop of 1906-07, which proved to be the lowest grade crop 
ever produced in this country. Much disturbance necessar- 
ily followed in all contract markets and great dissatisfae- 
tion was expressed by the cotton merchants and spinners 
of the country, their criticism being directed particularly 
against the New York Cotton Exehange in spite of the 
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theory and experience that the difference between the basis 
Middling contract price and the price of Middling even 
running will not invariably rule at a uniform amount, and 
in the nature of the business cannot do so, even with the 
most drastie daily revisions of the grade differences. The 
reason for this is that the Basis Middling contract price 
represents constant trading in the range of grades deliver- 
able, with which all who use the facilities of the Exchanges 
are familiar, and the wide disparity between the Basis Mid- 
dling price and the even running Middling price is caused 
by the seareity of that particular grade or higher grades, 
due to a low grade production by the farmers. The Liver- 
pool market is the greatest of those having daily revisions. 
The difference between even running Middling on the spot 
and the price of their Basis Middling contract on the 15th 
inst. was 26 Liverpool points or 52 points our currency, and 
the difference in New York on the same date was 50 points. 

At the request of your organization and of The Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, committees from 
your spinning organizations met committees from the New 
Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges to consider 
certain complaints and recommendations which your joint 
committee presented. After a prolonged discussion, the 
following was agreed on by all parties to the conference: 

Ist. The New York Cotton Exchange should have an- 
other revision in February of each year, making three each 
season. 

2nd. The adoption of the Government standards when 
made of Upland cotton. 

3d. The New York Cotton Exchange to issue certificates 
of classification for single bale certificates, if it could be 
done without too much expense. 

The first has been complied with and was effective last 
February. 

The second could not be done owing to conditions the 
New York Cotton Exchange could not control, although the 
resolution was presented to the proper parties, as passed 
by the conference above referred to. 

The third has not been done as warehouse labor cost 
was found to be prohibitive, but the method of issuing 
the grade certificates has been changed from that ruling 
before the conference, which all agree was for the better. 

The management of the New York Cotton Exchange still 
believes its system of adjusting differences is fairer to the 
eotton trade, and is sustained in this belief because the 
Bremen Cotton Exchange, after a study of the by-laws and 
rules of all cotton exchanges, has adopted the three revisions 
each season, viz., September, December and March. 
They begin trading in contracts for the future delivery of 
cotton September Ist next. While this method is better, 
in our opinion, than the so-called “Commercial Difference 
system,” still the fact remains that whatever may be the 
action of the committee of the Exchange having to do with 
the changing of the differences in September, November and 
February, that action is always open to criticism on the 
part of some one, whether justly or not; and those mer- 
ehants or spinners having contracts open are liable to 
find that the values of these contracts are substantially 
changed, either favorably to one, or adversely to another. 
Hence it is our opinion that a method should, if possible, 
be inaugurated, that will not work hardship or a profit on 
anyone having contracts open on the cotton exchanges. 

With this end in view, the New York Cotton Exchange 
caused spinning tests to be made to determine the waste 
and other losses involved in the manufacture of the different 
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grades of cotton. The tests were made by the Clemson 
Textile School, of South Carolina, and the Lowell Textile 
School of Massachusetts, and the results obtained in these 
tests as regards the relative manufacturing values of the 
grades of Good Middling, Middling, Low Middling, and 
Good Ordinary cotton, are convincing that a system of 
differences on each grade of cotton may not be exact, yet 
the variations are so small that the benefits to the cotton 
trade would more than offset them. 

The principal cause of any difference in the value of 
all grades as compared to Middling, is the foreign sub- 
stance thrown out of the cotton in passing through the 
different manufacturing processes. This loss should be de- 
termined through ample tests by textile schools in the 
various Southern states and New England, or by the Agri- 
cultural Department in Washington as an arbiter. The 
treatment should, of course, be conducted on uniform lines 
in each test, and an average of all tests made to arrive at 
the commercially approximate percentage of loss of each 
grade in manufacture. The cost of labor in the manufae- 
ture of each grade could also be worked out, and applied 
to each percentage of loss of each grade. 

The yarns made from each grade could be valued and the 
percentage difference in value applied to each grade of 
cotton. This would determine approximately the grade 
difference on a percentage basis. If the Basis Middling 
contract were selling at 10 cents per pound and Low Mid- 
dling shows a loss in excess of Middling of 6 per cent., 
Low Middling would be deliverable at 60 points off Middl- 
ing, or %40, and the other grades in like proportion, and 
so on, as the market advanced or declined. 

In connection with the preliminary tests 
above, the value of the lower grades was further clearly 
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As we go to press the ninth annual convention and ex- 
hibition of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers is opening at Philadelphia. It is ex- 
pected to exceed all previous events in size, scope and im- 
portance. The exhibition features show a marked improve- 
ment, all the space available being reserved. Elaborate ar- 
rangements have been made for the convention and exhibi- 
tion, both in a businss way and socially. No expense has 
been spared to make this annual reunion one long to be re- 


membered. We present herewith the program and some of 


its principal features. 


, PROGRAM. 


MORNING SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 6, 1913. 

Open to the hosiery, underwear and faney knit goods 
manufacturers, members and non-members; also all associ- 
ate members. 

Meeting called to order at 10 a. m., in the Veteran 
Corps room of the First Regiment Armory, Broad and 
Callowhill streets. 

Opening remarks, Charles E. Leippe, president. 

Invocation. 

Welcome Address—Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, mayor 


of Philadelphia. 
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National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers. 
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established by ascertaining the breaking strength of the 
yarns made from each of the four grades. It may interest 
you to be given the details of these tests, which were made 
on a Goodbrand and Holland power tester, using a skein 


One test was made from each of twenty- 


the tests 


of sixty yards. 
bobbins. All 


wound the yarn under uniform tension and carefully 


five were made by one man who 
nana. 


ferred the skein from the reel to the tester. 


Good Low Good 
Middling Middling Middling Ordinary 






Average Breaking Strength 68.4lbs. 71LSllbs. 65.41bs. 63.11bs 
Average Weight 60 Yards 36.083 grs. 38.2¢rs. 36.9 ¢rs. 36.0 ers. 
Average number 13.88 13.08 13.55 13.89 
Strength per grain 1.89 1.88 hy 1:75 


The meager tests made by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change to demonstrate the practicability of applying this 
method of differences for determining the prices at which 
grades above and below Middling should be delivered on 
contract of sale of a Basis Middling eontraet for the future 
delivery of cotton, also clearly demonstrated the spinning 
value of Good Ordinary, the lowest grade deliverable on 
a contract of sale for the future delivery of cotton, and 
many manufacturers to whom these yarns and results have 
been shown here expressed their surprise and stated they 
have since been using these low grades and the results are 
very satisfactory. 

In this connection, it seems to a large number of the 
eotton merchants that cotton manufacturers could cheapen 
the cost of their raw material greatly, by purchasing the 
lower grades at the discounts prevailing, even when the 
average grade of the crop is normal; and when the grade 
of the crop happens to be abnormally low, these lower 
grades could be economically bought and used to great ad- 
vantage; particularly is this the case when the yarns are 
dyed or the cloths printed. 





Reading of Minutes of 1912 convention. 

Annual report of the president. 

Annual report of the secretary. 

Report of the treasurer. 

Reports of standing and special committees. 

Reports of sub-associations. 

Report of board of directors. 

Address, “The Quid Pro Quo of the Hosiery Indus- 
try,” by Charles Vezin, of Hinechman Vezin Co., New 
York. 

Impromptu discussion. 

Address, “Arbitration,” by Fred W. Simons, of Simons 
& Struve Hosiery Company, Philadelphia. 

Adéress, “Good Business Practices from an Attorney's 
Standpoint,” by Morris Wolf, of Stern & Wolf, Philadel- 
phia. 

Communications. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Appointment of nominating committee. 

Adjourn. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 6. 

2:30 p. m.—Meeting of the various hosiery sub-associa- 
tions, as arranged and announced at previous session. See 
bulletin board at entrance to armory. 

2:30 p. m.—Convention hall. Special meeting of the 


underwear members. 
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MORNING SESSION, WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 

Meeting called to order at 10 a. m. in the convention hall 
of the First Regiment Armory. 

Address by Hon. J. Hampton Moore, congressman from 
Third district, Pennsylvania. 

Reports from special committees. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Address on “Advertising,” by Frank Finney, of Street & 
Finney, New York City. 

Open discussion. 

Address by J. H. Schofiele, of Sullivan & Co., Phila- 
delphia, representing the Jobbers’ Association of Knit 
Goods Buyers. 

Response by P. C. Withers, Illinois Knitting Co. 

Report of Cost Committee, by Mr. Robert C. Blood, of 
John Blood & Co. 

Open discussion. 

New business. 

Resolutions. 

Question box. 





Presipent CHarues E. Lerpre. 

Discussions on questions presented. 

Election of offieers. 

Appointment of committees. 

Selection for dates of next meeting. 

Adjourn. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, WEDNESDAY, MAY 7. 

2:30 p. m.—Meeting of the various hosiery sub-associa- 
tions, as arranged and announced at previous sessions. See 
bulletin board at entrance to armory. 

2:30 p. m.—Convention hall, First Regiment Armory. 
Special meeting of the Uncerwear members. 

Manufacturers of woolen hosiery, gloves, mittens, sweat- 
ers and fancy knit goods will at 2:30 p. m. be provided 
with rooms, in which they may meet to discuss questions 
directly affecting their interests. See bulletin board at 
entrance to armory. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 7. 

Elaborate arrangements have been perfected for a ban- 
quet and vaudeville smoker, which will be given at the Seot- 
tish Rite building, southwest corner of Broad and Race 
streets, beginning promptly at 8:30 o’clock. No expense 
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will be spareec in making this event one of special promi- 
nence in keeping with the association’s standing and achieve- 
ments. This entertainment, including refreshments—liquid 
and otherwise—is tendered complimentary to the Knitting 
Manufacturers, Knit Goods Buyers, Exhibitors and Adver- 
tisers in The Knit Goods Bulletin and Official Program and 
their Representatives. 

MORNING SESSION, THURSDAY, MAY 8. 

Admittance to hall strictly confinee to those holding reg- 
istration cards. 

Meeting will be called to order at 10 a. m. 

Address, “Practical Methods for the Manufacture of Silk 
Knitted Goods.” 

Address, “Scientific Management,” by Frederick W. 
Taylor, Philadelphia. 

Adéress, “Conditioning and the Accurate Testing of 
Yarns and Fabries,” by D. E. Douty, manager United States 
Conditioning & Testing Co., New York City. 

Open discussion on topics mentioned. (Discussion on 
each subject formally opened by a member). Net Weight 
Yarns. Credit Bureau Department. Collection Depart- 
ment. Cancellations—How Best Corrected. Question Box. 
Impromptu Diseussion on the Various Questions Asked. 





ARBITRATION. 


An Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF HostrerRyY AND UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
IN CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 


BY FRED W. SIMONS. 

When our worthy president assigned me to the task of 
adéressing you upon the subject of arbitration, I felt that 
the topie afforded me no opportunity whatever to con- 
struct an interesting essay; not that the subject lacks 
either interest or importance, but because it has always 
seemed to me that there is only one side to the question, 
and that the natural, logical way for civilized, sensible, 
honest people—individuals or nations—to settle disputes, 
is by arbitration. 

I am glad, however, that I did not insist upon beiug 
permitted to select my own subject, because asice from thie 
fact that I feel that any man who endeavors to promote 
the cause of arbitration honors himself, I found that my 
efforts to concentrate my mind upon the subject revealed to 
me more clearly than ever before the fact that all moral 
questions are inseparably allied. 

There is no question involving right and wrong that is 
not vitally connected with every other question involving 
right and wrong, and I am convinced that if a man had 
sufficient mental and meral capacity he might commence to 
diseuss arbitration anc proceed, step by step, to analyze 
every other question involving moral principles without 
ever once jumping the tracks or failing to pass logically 
from one subject to another. 

It may not have occurred to you, gentlemen, but this 
question of arbitration is not a voluntary one; it is not a 
question of whether we shall or shall not arbitrate, we do 
arbitrate and are compelled to arbitrate all disputes. The 
only question is as to what sort of a tribunal we shall ap- 
peal, and whether it is or is not worth while to make pro- 
vision while amicable relations exist for the best possible 
adjudication of disputes when they arise. 

One of the first essentials of civilized government is to 
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make provision for arbitration—trial by jury—which as 
you know is incorporated in the constitution of the United 
States, and which for five centuries before the creation of 
that instrument had been regarded as one of the greatest 
safeguards to human liberty. It is so regarded today, and 
will probably continue to be so regarded as long as human 
government exists. 

Therefore, I say we have no choice as to whether we 
shall arbitrate or not. Unfortunately, when it comes to in- 
ternational disputes, we have no magna charter or constitu- 
tion or international authority to prescribe the character of 
the tribunal of arbitration, so we resort to the “arbitrament 
of the sword,” and accept the verdict, that the litigant 
who is most proficient in the diabolical arts of wholesale 
murder and cestruction is in the right. 

And yet we have seen men of great intelligence; men 
whom the nation has delighted to honor, defeat the ratifica- 
tion of arbitration treaties negotiated by our own govern- 
ment, on the plea that “you can’t arbitrate a question of 
honor.” 

Gentlemen, it is no use mineing words about this 
thing; some kinds of honor stink, and we never learn what 
real honor is until we have gotten rid of the stinking kind. 
We put our conceit and our vanity and our selfishness on 
a pedestal and eall it honor; and of course you can’t arbi- 
trate that; the only thing that you ean do with it is to rip 
it up by the roots and let it die. 

Nothing in the whole field of moral philosophy is more 
obvious than that human slavery is incompatible with hu- 
man freedom, yet we murdered a million men because that 
simple fact was obscured by a false conception of honor. 
Honor in the true sense is always within our own keeping 
and @ishonor of our own inflicting. No court of arbitra- 
tion could inflict dishonor upon this country, nor upon any 
other country. It might inflict injustice and thus dishonor 
itself, but the nation upon which the injustice was inflicted 
could not be dishonored thereby. 

The progress of modern civilization has synchronized 
as it were with the progress made in arbitration. The 
most civilized nations are the most law abiding nations and 
they have all abolished dueling. The “code of honor” is 
simply a laughing stock, and the idea that men can vindi- 
cate their honor by standing up and shooting at each other 
has become ludicrous. If any try it we regard them as de- 
generates and send them to jail, or as lunatics and put them 
in asylums. 

Mr. Roosevelt says “you can’t arbitrate a question of 
honor; you ean’t arbitrate the Monroe coetrine, for in- 
stance.” It would be interesting to know what kind of 
honor Mr. Roosevelt has in mind. Does he mean that kind 
of honor which consists of the homage the world pays to 
the great and powerful, or does he mean the honor that 
belongs to every honest man? If he means the latter, he is 
correct, because it can’t be made the subject of arbitration; 
it is a part of the man himself; it is his integrity of char- 
acter and purpose, and no earthly tribunal has or can have 


jurisdiction over that. But if he means the former, I would 


like to ask Mr. Roosevelt why you cannot arbitrate that? 
Even supposing—and it is a ridiculous supposition— 
that the most enlightenee nations in the world cannot pro- 
duce an international tribunal beyond any reasonable suspi- 
cion, what loss of ducats or of dignity would outweigh the 
real and lasting honor that will acerue to the nations who 
first demonstrate the sincerity of their belief in the reality 
of human progress by pledging alike their dollars, their 
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dignity and their sacred honor as hostages; each for the 
honor and integrity of the other? Can’t arbitrate a ques- 
tion of honor? Certainly not, so long as we entertain the 
delusion that all the honor there is is bottled up in our ow 
careass. 


Of course we have to make allowances for Mr. Roose- 
velt in connection with this subject, because he is a fighting 
man by nature, a warrior born who thrives on conflict. I 
think that must be the reason why he married the square 
deal to the big stick, and it’s about the worst misalliance 
that ever happened; they are absolutely incompatible and 
must ultimately be divorced. 

Of course, we must have laws, and we must enforce 
them for the protection of society; but it’s a mighty poor 
grade of square deal that you can secure only by using the 
big stick. You ean’t club men into loving each other; you 


can’t beat into men the qualities of heart and mind which 
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are the birthplace and eracle of the square deal. 

The big stick and the battleship alike are instruments 
and emblems of savagery and barbarism. They never did 
and never can decide a question of equity or of honor. It 
may not be practicable, in fact it is clearly impracticable 
for the great nations of the earth to entirely abandon their 
armaments at this time. Aggressive brute force ean only 
be met by brute force. But just to the extent that the world 
is progressing in real civilization it recognizes the true char- 
acter of man and places righteousness and truth and intelli- 
gence above selfishness and cunning and brute force; and 
if the great nations of the world are not yet ready for ar- 
bitration without a string to it, it is because they are not 
yet sufficiently civilized. We speak of civilized warfare, 
but the term is a misnomer. There is no such thing and 
ean’t possibly be any such thing; warfare is wholely and 
essentially barbaric. 

I am, however, convinced that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the people of the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France, would rejoice in a compact that would 
banish forever the possibility of war between any of them, 
even if that compact called for the arbitration of questions 


involving national honor. 
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How a question of honor, which is essentially a question 
of right and wrong, can be decided by compelling a few 
thousand or a few hundred thousand men to kill each 
other, neither Mr. Roosevelt nor anyone else can explain, 
and his attitude upon this question is an attitude of oppo- 
sition to human progress and is directly in conflict with 
divine precept. 

Neither war nor arbitration is necessary except when 
diplomacy fails, the question therefore narrows itself down 
to a choice between them; they are instruments of last re- 
sort, and I submit that arbitration is so clearly the better 
instrument that those who hesitate to select it are reac- 
ionaries and not progressives. 

We are told that history repeats itself; that human na- 
ture is human nature, and that it don’t change essentially. 
I don’t believe it. The progress made during the last cen- 
tury or two has no counterpart in history, and the develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences has back of it an intellectual 
development without compare in history; and I am going 
tc believe that intellectual development has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding moral development. If thai is 
true there should be, and there is, an increasing disposition 
to select moral weapons to fight with—if fight we must. 

Passing from international disputes to disputes between 
business men, we may still find immense possibilities for use- 
fulness in the practice of voluntary arbitration, and if I 
am any judge, nothing would operate more powerfully to 
promote international arbitration than a practical demon- 
stration of its usefulness and efficiency on a large scale in 
the business worlé. 

The present time is particularly opportune for such a 
demonstration. The great progress made during recent 
years in trade organization opens up the field in a way that 
it has not been open before; business men are organizing, 
keeping in touch with each other, and meeting together, 
for the sake of any benefits which may accrue from mutual 
counsel and cooperation; and as a result cooperation 
along any particular line is rendered much easier and more 
practicable than formerly. 

I am of opinion, therefore, that if the advantages of 
arbitration were brought clearly and forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the various business associations, 
the great majority of such membership might be relied 
upon to corcially endorse and support any well conceived 
plan to put the principle to practical use. 

Business men as a rule don’t like to become involved in 
law suits; many submit to a measure of injustice or finan- 
cial loss rather than appeal to the courts. They feel that 
legal proceedings are apt to involve unreasonable expense, 
inconvenience and delay, and that it is by no means certain 
that justice will be the outcome, anyway. And they feel 
that way because it is that way. These facts indicate that 
in Our methods of administering justice we have not kept 
pace with the progress made in other directions. Perhaps 
if we knew the reasons for this state of affairs the remedy 
would suggest itself. 

I am not posing as an authority, but I give you my 
opinion as a layman for what it is worth. It seems to me 
that we have been pursuing a wrong ideal; that in our ef- 
forts to secure equal rights for all men we have relied too 
much upon our ability to secure those rights by the enact- 
ment of law. We have tried to construct automatic ma- 


chinery to dispense justice. It can’t be done. We ean 
build a machine that will talk, but we can’t build a machine 
that will think; least of all can we build a machine with a 


conscience. 

It seems to me that if we are to make real progress 
in the administration of justice we must reverse this ten- 
dency and rely more upon the integrity of our courts 
backed up by and held responsible to an enlightened public 
opinion, ané to that quickened publie conscience of which 


we hear so much. 

“To the making of laws there is no end,” and it would 
seem to be time to pause and ask ourselves in all seriousness 
whether we are not defeating the ends of justice by the 
enactment of law. Have we not by the multiplicity of our 
laws and by the practice of giving to precedent the force 
of law, robbed our courts in a large measure of the judi- 
cial discretion necessary in many eases if justice is to pre- 
vail? I don’t see how it is possible to escape that don- 
clusion. 

This tendency to restrict judicial discretion and rely 
entirely upon the letter of the law, seems to be the sur- 
vival beyond the period of its usefulness, of a policy once 
very necessary to the attainment of equal rights. One can 
readily see how valuable and necessary such a policy was 
centuries ago when the people had no voice either in the 
making of law or in the creation of the courts; when all 
authority and influence was vested in an aristocracy, and 
when the people were struggling for political emancipation 
and for equality before the law. 

But these conditions no longer obtain and the policy has 
ceased to serve any useful political end; the question is, 
has it not become an obstruction in the pathway of justice? 
I quote from the article on “equity” in the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica: 

“Chief Justice Vaughan (Reign of Charles II, 17th century) 
said: ‘1 wonder to hear citing of precedents in matters of equity, 
for if there be equity in a case, that equity is an universal truth, 
and there can be no precedent in it; sothat in any precedent that 
can be produced, if it be the same with this case, the reason and 


equity is the same in itself; and if the — be not the same 
with this case, then it is not to be cited.’” 


Now, I submit, gentlemen, that that is sound logic, based 
upon a clear perception of the nature of equity and jus- 
tice itself. It ought to prevail today; it sounds as though 
it belongs to 20th century civilization. 

The article continues: 

“But Lord Keeper Bridgeman answered: ‘Certainly, precedents 
are very necessary and useful to us, for in them we may find the 
reasons of the equity to guide us, and besides the authority of 
those who made them is much to be regarded. We shall suppose 
they did it upon much consideration and weighing of the matter, 


and it would be very strange and very ill if we should disturb 
and set aside what has been the course for a long series of times 


and ages.’” 

That seems to me to ring true of the 17th century. The 
unfortunate thing is that it is the basis of 20th century 
methods. Chief Justice Vaughan appears to have been 
about five centuries ahead of his time. 

You may prohibit and penalize the more flagrant forms 
of wrong Going, and should do so; but you cannot spe- 
cifically prohibit all possible forms of evil. Human nature 
is too complex and human activities too infinite in their 
variety to permit of it. Moreover, the intentions and pur- 
poses of men always quatify the moral status of their ae- 
tions, rendering the administration of exact justice exceed- 
ingly difficult and sometimes altogether impossible. 

Law contemplates justice, and according to the highest 
code of which we can conceive must be construed accord- 
ingly; if the letter of the law will not admit of such con- 
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struction in any particular case, then the law in its appli- 
cation to that case should be null and void by that very 
fact. Of course, I don’t expect any eminent jurists to 
endorse this view, but to argue to the contrary is to argue 
the right of the state to commit acts of injustice—and 
there can be no right to do wrong. Justice is at once 
the end for which the law exists and the source of its 
true validity. For these reasons you cannot mould exact 
justice into the rigid form of law; how foolish, then, is it to 
think that we can eliminate the human factor in the admin- 
istration of justice. 

We shall, of course, never be able to dispense with the 
rigid enforcement of the law until we render willing obedi- 
ence to the law. But this fact only emphasizes the im- 
portance of keeping ever before us the end for which law 
exists, and if we can accomplish that end without appeal 
to the law, then the law is not cestroyed, but fulfilled. 
Hence the great possibilities for usefulness open to volun- 
tary arbitration. 

What can business men with their organizations do 
about it? Well, they can do a great deal. They can show 
the way. They can set up tribunals of their own, which 
for the disposition of certain cases will be more efficient than 
the courts, because they will be composed of men having 
technical and practical knowledge relating to such matters 
as they may be called upon to adjudicate; and because they 
may dispose of them solely upon their merit, being unre- 
stricted by precedents or by any conflict between law and 
justice, and it is justice, not law, we all want—is it not? 

The rule is that if you have a remedy at law you have 
no case in equity, and it may be a wise rule, but thousands 
of cases go to juries that never ought to go to them be- 
cause the average drawn jury is not competent to properly 
decide them, and they should either be decided by the 
bench or referred to competent arbitrators. 

We all know how annoying law suits are, and how fre- 
quently justice miscarries; it’s a common saying amongst 
lawyers that “you never can tell what a jury will do,” and 
in trade disputes they so frequently do the wrong thing 
that it would be superfluous for me to cite instances. This 
is no reflection upon the integrity of the courts, nor upon 
the intelligence of juries; it is simply because they are fre- 
quently called upon to decide questions which, by reason 
of their lack of technical or special knowledge, they are 
not competent to decide. 

To illustrate by a figure we can all understanc; how 
are twelve men who know nothing of yarns or spinning or 
knitting going to properly adjudicate a dispute between 
a knitter and a spinner as to the quality of yarn delivered; 
especially after they have had it all explained to them by 
two lawyers who don’t know anything about it? They 
ean’t do it, and if they do render a just verdict they ar- 
rive at it by chance or by intuition. ; 

On the other hand, suppose that such a dispute is re- 
ferred for settlement to a court composed of two members 
of the arbitration board of the Knitters’ Association, two 
members of the arbitration board of the Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, and one member from the arbitration board of some 
allied trade—I submit that you have a competent court. 

Of course, everything Cepends upon your arbitrators 
being honest men, but you have to take that chance any- 
way. You can’t reasonably expect that a common jury will 
be of more than average honesty, but you can reasonably 
expect that a trade association will select for its perma- 
nent arbitration board men of standing and character; and 
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I, for one, would be quite willing to submit to the decision 


of such a court, believing as I do that our successful busi- 


ness men are not only of exceptional ability, but also of 
exceptional integrity—all reformers and big stick wield- 
ers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It may be objected that business men have frequently 
tried arbitration in the past and not always with satisfactory 
results. This is true, but such failures may generally be 
explaineé on the ground that such cases have not been tried 
by competent, unbiased arbitrators, the parties at interest 
having themselves appointed a majority of the tribunal; 
each litigant selecting one arbitrator and the two so select- 
ed a third. In substance, this practice amounts to each 
litigant selecting an advocate and the two advocates select- 
ing a judge; and the result depends largely upon which liti- 
gant has selected the ablest advocate, just as the result of 
law suits frequently depend upon which side has selected 
the ablest lawyer. 

The litigants should have no voice in the selection of the 
arbitrators. What we need to settle disputes between busi- 
ness men is an unbiased tribunal composed of business men 
of high standing, competent by their own knowledge and 
experience to pass upon such cases as may be brought be- 
fore them, and I believe that if such a tribunal were avail- 
able nine business men out of every ten would prefer to 
appeal to it rather than to the courts. 

The question is, can this thing be accomplished? I 
think it can, and it seems to me that the task of doing it 
falls legitimately and naturally upon the shoulders of the 
trade organizations. 





THE QUID PRO QUO OF THE HOSIERY 
INDUSTRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Hosigry AND UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


BY CHARLES VEZIN, OF HINCHMAN, VEZIN AND COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


I should have called my address, “The Quid Pro Quo of 
the Hosiery Industry and Other Matters.” I will take up 
the other matters first. 

I would like to reply as briefly as possible to some of 
the criticisms of the address I made here last year. Henry 
Clews, in his annual review, tries to refute the arguments 
I put forth on the relation of rising prices to the gold sup- 
ply, and says that the increased gold supply is trivial com- 
pared with the increase in the amount of credit, ete. To 
quote his words: “Infinitely more credit is based on salable 
property than upon gold.” One of my business friends 
sent me Mr. Clews’ article with the remark: “I see that 
Mr. Clews does not agree with you as to the relative effect 
of gold and credit on prices.” I wrote this friend as fol- 
lows: 

“Some of the things which Mr. Clews says are very true, 
but I differ with him in toto as to what he says about the 
increased gold supply being an insignificant factor as com- 
pared with the very much greater extension of credit, which 
eredit is based on other property besides gold. He forgets 
that wherever credit is based on other property besides golé, 
all such property is measured in terms of gold, and that 
therefore gold is the ultimate standard and it is the debase- 
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ment of the standard whieh is the great factor in the ad- 


vance in prices. 


“You say that I contend that gold is the basis of eredit. 


I do not contend this. I contend that it is the measure of 


all values, including the measure of credit. It is this 
distinction of the “basis” and the “measure” which leads 
to so much confusion. Thus: You may have a building 
worth a million dollars as the basis of your eredit, but this 
million dollars is measured by gold; that is, your building 
is considered worth the equivalent of so many ounces of 
gold. Now if at once the world’s supply of gold should be 
doubled, the basis of your eredit in purchasing power 
would remain the same, but the measure of value, that is 
gold, woulé drop tremendously, and if the purchasing power 
of gold were cut in half the measure of your credit would 
double in gold. In other words, the basis of your eredit 
would remain the same, but the statement of the amount 
of your credit would be doubled and the standard by which 
your credit was measured would be eut in half. That is, 
to make a statement of the same degree of credit which 
you enjoy, the sum would be doubled when measured by 
that debased standard.” 

On the other hand, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, author of “An Unshrinkable Dollar,” writes me: 

“T have only just found time to read carefully your 
article on ‘The Relation of the Increased Cost of Living 
to the Knit Good Industry.’ I have enjoyed reading it and 
disagree with you only at one point, i.e., as to eredit in re- 
lation to prices. My reason for this difference in opinion 
you will find in my book, ‘The Purchasing Power of 
Money.’ I should be pleased to hear from you further.” 

Before having a chance to read Prof. Fischer’s book I 
wrote him that I presumed he would show that inereased 
eredit stimulated buying, and that this demand for com- 
modities was apt to be greater than it would be if all busi- 
ness were on a cash basis, but that this was entirely dif- 
ferent from a like increase in the supply of gold ane of 
vastly less influence. 

His reply contained the following words: “You will 
find the question raised treated in my book, as you have 
already supposed that you would.” 

There is one point in my last year’s address that I 
would like to modify. I mentioned the crift of popula- 
tion from the farm to the city and a consequent relative de- 
erease in the supply of foodstuffs as one of the important 
factors in the rise of prices, but I did not give this factor 
sufficient weight. I find that during a period in which pop- 
ulation inereased 25 per cent the production of the farm 
products inereasec but 3 per cent. 

The producers of wealth are the manufacturer, the 
farmer, the cattle raiser and miner. The consumers are the 
professional classes, the middle-men, insurance agents, 
brokers, teachers, officials, ete. The producers of wealth, 
of course, include those who direct the producers of wealth. 

We cannot all of us become brokers, doctors, lawyers, 
artists, clerks, conductors, ete., ete., without lessening the 
relative supply of the necessaries of life. More and more of 
us go into these vocations because we can make more money 
than by remaining on the farm, or because we think we can, 
or because we prefer town life. This applies even more to 
the wage-earner. And so we multiply the manufacturer, 
merchant, doctor, lawyer, ete., ete., but relatively, at least, 
eut Gown the producer in the fields. What good will it do 
the world to have a great supply of clothes, legal and medi- 
eal advice, transportation, cars, ete., with not enough food 
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to go around? Naturally, food goes up and up. 

If we all went to the city, the world over, we would 
starve to death on a million a year. The difference between 
that and what is happening is only one of degree. 

[ think it was Mr. Dooley’s advice to clergymen that 
“Whiniver ye have nothen ilse to do, knock the wimen.” 
I believe the women are largely responsible for the increased 
cost of living. They are, in more senses than one, a great 
factor in the increased eost of living. It is an old subject 
to refer to their increased extravagance in dress, wasteful- 
ness in the household, ete. But there is another very posi- 
tive factor: Women are no longer content to live on the 
farm. They seek the “wider life’—the wider life of the 
city flat—the moving picture show, forsooth! So they 
make the farmer and the farm hand throw up their jobs and 
move to town, and there is that much less of milk, and eggs, 
ane poultry, ete. I, personally, know of several cases like 
that, and I know of other cases where men long for the 
farm—but, “My wife won’t let me.” 

There is another matter I wish to speak of before com- 
ing to the subject of my address. The matter has bearing 
on what is to follow, for the question of female help is an 
important one in our industry. 

My sympathy has always been with the working elasses, 
and especially with the working girl, but of all the hysteri- 
eal legislation contemplated there is nothing so futile or 
pernicious as a minimum wage law for women to “keep 
them from going wrong.” 

How about the boys? Most office boys of sixteen start 
in at about $4.00 per week, and work up slowly. Why not 
give them a minimum wage so that they shall not steal? 
Why not give every married man a minimum wage and 
raise the minimum with every child, so that he may not 
commit some crime? 

No girl of sixteen shall earn less than $9.00 per week— 
($1.50 per day)—a man’s wages? That means that no girl 
shall be employed at all, unless she be unusually valuable. 

Is a girl to be deprived of the liberty to work for $8.00 
per week if she would rather have that than nothing? And 
how about the New York girl? Will $9.00 go as far there 
in keeping her from sin as it will in a country town where 
board costs half as much? Should she not have a minimum 
wage of $15.00 to be placed even with the girl in a country 
town? 

Why, all at once, should we assume that a child of six- 
teen, male or female, should be self-supporting? 

A minimum wage is like saying to a party of ten, on a 
boat, with ten pieces of bread: “No one shall have less 
than two pieces.” 

How about learners that cost the manufacturer hundreds 
of dollars more than he pays them? 

The greatest danger -of the degradation of woman today 
is not hunger! It is, not only the desire for display and 
dress, and the effort to be a “real lady,” but the “Turkey 
Trot” and similar dances, all of which are nothing short of 
wireless adultery. 

The question is: Can poverty be eliminated by legis- 
lation? Can the price of labor be fixed by law any more 
than the price of land, or of beef? 

You cannot regulate the price of labor, except by doing 
someone else an injustice. Skilled labor is controlling its 
price by depriving others of the right to become carpen- 
ters, plumbers, masons, etc. 

It is easy to create a demand for a thing if you want to 
rob Peter to pay Paul. You can create a demand for labor 
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if you do not have to count the cost. The cow that caused 
the Chicago fire by upsetting a lighted lantern created a 
tremendous demand for labor. But these things always 
bring their reckoning. Not only were the owners of the 
houses and the ruined insurance companies the losers, but 
even the carpenters, masons, painters, ete., were, in the 
end, made to feel that so much wealth had been destroyed. 
Ané who is going to pay for this increase of minimum 
wage? Do you think it will come out of the pockets of the 
merchant or of the manufacturer? No! 
In short, another increase in the cost of living, 
sharper than anything we have had. And all this bears 
heaviest on that class which has always been called the back- 
bone of civilization—the middle class, the salaried man, the 
bookkeeper, the teacher. It is these people who will be 
taxed to pay for a minimum wage, and also the beneficiary 
of the minimum wage will be taxed. It is robbing Peter 
to pay Pauline—but it is also robbing Pauline and her rela- 


The consumer will 


pay for it. 


tives to pay Pauline. 

I protest against a minimum wage law because I be- 
lieve it will hurt those for whose benefit it is intended. 
Where some will get more pay, many will get none. When 
the poet wrote: “The devil finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do,” did he refer to mill hands? 

The hosiery “interests” are not synonymous with those 
who are interested in hosiery, for—who is not? “Lives there 
a man with soul so dead, who never—” has been stirred by 
the glimpse of two inches of hose? My earliest boyhood 
recollections go back to the time when all stockings were 
white and all shoes black. Then there came a time when 
every girl wore stripes, whether she was a criminal or not; 
and then a period when every woman was a black-leg; and 
every man belonged to the Black Foot tribe of Indians. 
There was no “fast” black. 

In the hosiery business, although it is an honest busi- 
ness, black is not black and white not white. Black ladies’ 
hose, for which you have all received orcers by mail, are 
not black. Black ladies’ hose are usually every color of 
the rainbow. White ladies’ hose are usually black or tan. 

Every step a man or woman takes in life is accompanied 
by your product. No man can atiempt to fill another’s 
shoes but he must first fill some of the product of your 
mills. 

What is needed more than any other brand is fool-proof 
hosiery. 

In his speech at Staunton, Woodrow Wilson said: “In 
future no man will be permitted to get rich without giving 
a quid pro quo.” In other words, he must render service in 
return for what he gets. 

The hosiery manufacturer is no less selfish, no more al- 
truistic, than anybody else. I am simply going to state 
facts. These facts should prove that the tariff legislation 
now threatening our industry is unjust, undeserved. 

One of the largest clothing stores on Broadway—one of 
the biggest advertisers in New York—retails at 50 cents a 
pair boys’ stockings which we sell at $1.75 per dozen to a 
jobber. He pays the jobber $2.10. 

I went into a furnishing goods store to buy some collars 
and the clerk called my attention to their special bargain 
sale of socks at three pairs for a dollar. It was a 220- 
needle lisle sock, which any of you gentlemen would be ce- 
lighted on which to run your whole mill and never make 
anything else, at $1.50 per dozen. You have been unjustly 
accused of many Sins. 
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The Tariff Chamber of Horrors, during the last politi- 
eal campaign, had in its window stockings figured out to 
cost 9 3-4 cents per pair to make, retailing at 25 cents per 
pair. But why blame the manufacturer for that any more 
than to blame him in the above mentioned two instances? 
Does anyone blame the farmer who gets 31% cents per quart 
for milk because the consumer has to pay 9 cents? 

It is safe to say that the average profit to the manufac- 
turer of domestic hosiery is considerably less than 1 cent 
per pair. I believe it is not over half a cent per pair. 

What is the quid that the hosiery manufacturers have 
given for the quo, and what is the quo they have received? 
The quo is, that few of you have grown even moderately 
wealthy, and there are amongst you no swollen fortunes, 
as in other industries. As to the quid, you have given more 
than any other industry that I know of. Most other commod- 
ities have advanced in price during my time, some of them 
have trebled, at the same time depreciating in durability. 
I have some old carpets in my family made thirty years 
ago that show no sign of wear. I also have some of recent 
manufacture that have been Gown but two or three years 
that look shabby. Wall papers fade out in a few weeks, 
or turn into mud. We all know how sleeve and coat lin- 
ings go to pieces in a few months; that a satin-lined over- 
coat is a short-lived snare; that neckwear and umbrellas and 
dresses, are made of loaded silk that breaks like so much 
spun glass. I could go on enumerating for a long time. 
I will not go back to ancient history unless you call me an- 
cient. I will only go back to my earlier business experience 
with domestie hosiery some twenty years ago. At that time 
most domestic hosiery had big seams, had no durability, and 
fast dyeing was unheard-of. When the first seamless goods 
appeared they were coarse gauge, stiff, harsh, and fast color 
was still unknown. The first trip 1 made with domestic 
hosiery, I showed a woman’s 120-needle hose at $1.75, with 
a black that left the skin of like hue. It was snapped up 
by every buyer who saw it. Much better and finer goods, 
elastie and fast black are sold today at less than half that 
price. 

About the same time I showed a 160-needle half-hose at 
$1.50 with the same fugitive dye, an article not as good as 
you can buy today for 70ce. I could give many other items 
of this nature. 

So we have progressed, until today we furnish mercer- 
ized lisle 240 needle, fast black, double sole, high spliced 
heel, double welt, as cheap as was the coarse article of 
twenty years ago. 

Statistics show a slightly higher average price for do- 
mestie hosiery since the passage of the Payne-Aldrieh bill. 
that the domestic manufacturer has 
On the contrary, taking the same 
values, prices are lower. The increased average price is 
due to the fact that under the beneficent effect of adequate 
protection the domestic manufacturer has been able to make 
more of the 25 cent and 50 cent grades, instead of the 10 


This does not mean 


advanced his prices. 


cent and 15 cent grades. 

I did not know that spunk was a commodity until I 
saw it named in the free list of the Underwood bill. I am 
glad that spunk is on the free list, for the hosiery manu- 
facturers will need all they can get for the next few years. 

Woodrow Wilson and other Democrats have repeatedly 


said legitimate enterprise need not fear. Yours’ are legi- 
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keep up prices to put restraints on trade. 


Years ago some states repudiated their bonds because 
the party in power did not approve of the way money had 
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timate enterprises. You have no trust, no combination to 
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been borrowed and spent, thus defrauding the innocent in- 
vestor in those bonds. To ruthlessly tear down the levees 
of protection, indifferent to the disaster wrought, is as 
dishonorable, cruel and unjust. 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


Interest among Southern mill men during the past 
month has been centered chiefly in the proposed action on 
the cotton tariff schedules. 

When the bill before Congress was announced, an al- 
most universal protest went up from cotton manufacturers, 
for the cuts proposed in cotton schedules were far more 
drastic than the schedules prepared by the cotton manu- 
facturers themselves, which schedules represented severe 
cuts in many lines. 

The mill men interviewed by your correspondent are 
united in the opinion that the industry in the South will be 
seriously affected if the proposed bill is made a law. Many 
go so far as to predict all kinds of dire results; others, 
while agreeing that damage will be done, express the belief 
that after the new administrative policy becomes fixed, 
eoncitions will not be so bad as they appear in advance. 

“T still have great hopes in President Wilson,” says R. 
S. Reinhardt, a prominent spinner of Lincolnton, N. C., 
“and cannot believe that he will advocate a reduction of the 
tariff on cotton goods greater than was agreed upon by Mr. 
Underwood and our tariff committee, which was 25 per 
cent.” 

“In ease the present tariff goes through as outlined, 
it will seriously affect, in my opinion, every cotton manu- 
faecturer in the United States. It is a foregone conclusion 
that we cannot hope to compete with foreign countries on 
account of labor conditions and our machinery being very 
much more expensive, not saying anything about our ex- 
pensive selling costs.” 

D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, advocates the need of a 
tariff commission of from 15 to 30 members to “investigate 
one item of the tariff at a time.” 

Stewart W. Cramer, new president of the American 
Association, had this to say: 

“The rates on Schedule I, Cotton Manufactures in the 
New Tariff Bill (H. R. 10) introduced in Congress on 
Monday last by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, have been the subject of most 
careful examination and investigation by the members of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention in Washington during the past few days. 

“The consternation felt upon the first examination of 
those rates was only equaled by the amazement that fol- 
lowed a comparative analysis of the different classifications 
embraced in the schedule. The rates on single yarns in the 
gray are the same as those for the most highly processed 
and finished yarns advanced in manufacture, apparently 
unmindful that the very processes of twisting plied yarns 
are technically but the equivalent of spinning, upon which 
the duty is based. It is a well-known and acknowledged 
fact that protection is necessary to at least compensate for 
the difference in the cost of spinning at home and abroac; 








yet no additional allowance is made for the duplication of 
that process! The same criticism may be made of the cloth 
rates: only 24 per cent extra is allowed over rates on the 
simplest and plainest weaves for the most elaborate and 
complex constructions of the most highly finished yarns— 
an entirely insignificant amount! 

“The proposed new rates are about one-half those sug- 
gested by this association, and our rates were offered in 
sincerity and good faith as the lowest the cotton industry 
could stand without certain definite injury, and further- 
more, our rates were very large reductions from the present 
rates, and offered to meet the expressed intent of the Ways 
and Means Committee as to a competitive tariff. The only 
explanation possible is that the new rates were offered to 
draw the fire of cotton manufacturers with a view to ascer- 
taining by the opposition developed whether the rates we 
suggested really were bottom; therefore, our association, 
both as an organization and as individuals, have again made 
most urgent protests against the new rates. If cotton man- 
ufacturers will promptly and persistently follow this up, 
Congress cannot afford to ignore the obvious inconsisten- 
cies in the new bill, as well as the inadequacy of its rates. 

“The passage and enactment of the bill as introduced 
woulé eripple the whole cotton industry of the United 
States.” 

Several manufacturers, who have always voted the 
Democratic ticket, predict that if the proposed bill goes in, 
its authors “will go out” at the next election. 

S. B. Tanner, former president of the American Asso- 
ciation, R. M. Miller, Jr., and many other prominent manu- 
faeturers and former officers of the association, are equally 
strong in their condemnation of the unfairness of the pro- 
posed cuts in the schedules. 

Despite the howling of hard times to come in case the 
proposed tariff legislation is enacted, various manufactur- 
ers demonstrate their faith in the future of the industry by 
investing freely in additions to their mill properties, and 
in extensions. 

The Cones, at Greensboro, N. C., have announced that 
they will spend in the neighborhood of $150,000 to $200,000 
in the construction of a department for indigo dyeing and 
printing the indigo blue denim, used in the manufacture of 
workingmen’s garments. Formerly the products of this 
eoncern—the Proximity Manufacturing Company—have 
been shipped to a distance for finishing. The company 
owns the plant formerly operated by the Van ce Venter 
Carpet Company, which consists of a main building 300 x 
50 feet, dye house, and other buildings. Machinery for the 
new department has been ordered for shipment in about a 
month. This initial equipment includes machinery for 
indigo dyeing in the piece and for printing and extracting. 
This is a new departure for the South. 

A large, new dye house is to be constructed at the East 
Durham Cotton Mill, Durham, N. C. 

Long Island Mills, of Long Isiand, N. C., have increased 
their capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

A report from Bessemer City, N. C., states that instead 
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of closing down, as reported, the Harborough Mill will dis- 
continue the manufacture of cloth, and will make yarns 
only. 

The Ozark Mills, of Gastonia, N. C., plan the erection of 
an additional building, 75 x 100 feet, three stories high with 
basement, and the installation of 10,000 spindles. 

Charter has been granted the Wendell Knitting Mills 
Company, Ine., of Wendell, N. C. Capital stock is placed 
at $200,000. They will operate 50 knitting machines, to be 
increased to 100 later. 

Fire destroyed the Burlington Hosiery Mill. The eapi- 
tal was $30,000, and it is understood $15,000 in insurance 
was carried. 

These are a few of the building news items of the past 
few weeks, but they show that regardless of the tariff, mill 
men are anticipating continued good business and are mak- 
ing plans to take care of it. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 
(Special Correspondence). 


It is many years since New England cotton manufactur- 
ers were so little inclined to look hopefully upon the pros- 
pects of the cotton industry. The repudiation of the sug- 
gestions of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by the framers of a cotton schedule in the tariff laws 
and the adoption of a schedule that cannot fail to impede 
progress in the production of fine goods in this country have 
led to expressions of pessimism from some of the strongest 
men in the business. No tariff bill that the American peo- 
ple will stand for will destroy the investment, but it is ap- 
parent that it is going to take some time to convince the 
mass of people that a needlessly low schedule has heen 
adopted to bring about healthy competition. 

In the early days of the period in which the Ways and 
Means Committee were considering rates and classifications 
it was intimated that before the cotton manufacturers of 
the country would submit to gross injustice at the hands of 
Congress the country would be roused up as it has not been 
roused in all the agitation that has followed the inception 
of the Payne-Aldrich bill. At this time steps are being 
taken by committees of manufacturers from the South and 
North to make a completely new presentation of the facts 
to the Senate Finance Committee and to individual sena- 
tors who are not willing to become parties to the enactment 
of a eotton schedule so lacking in wisdom as the one re- 
ported to the House. Meetings of committees were held in 
New York and Boston in the last days of April and a plan 
of campaign was tentatively agreed upon whereby the 
forces that have mislec certain members of the Ways and 
Means Committee on cotton manufacturing affairs will be 
fully and thoroughly exposed. The case is not believed to 
be so hopeless as some of the manufacturers thought it 
was when the Washington convention adjourned last month. 

Sufficient harm has been done to the business sentiment 
of the country to bring about a slowing down of trade 
which is expected to continue until the tariff bill is out of 
the way and the reports from the new crops are discounted. 
The strong underlying feature in the cloth market is the 
lack of stocks in first hands and in the hands of wholesale 
customers. Tight money has done much to hasten the read- 
justment of conditions in some financially mismanaged con- 
cerns, but in the absence of an over-production of cloths 
or yarns, no serious set-back can occur. 
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The labor conditions are still exasperating all through 
the section. A strike conducted by the I. W. W., has been 
on in the Draper works at Hopedale, and minor troubles 
are heard of from time to time in different centers traceable 
to the vicious spirit of this syndicalist organization. The 
lack of firm orders in the woolen and worsted industries has 
caused the shutting down of about 50 per cent of the 
machinery and that is tending to increase the help availa- 
ble for the cotton mills. Places like Fall River and New 
Bedford are still short of operatives, however, and the diffi- 
culty does not lie in wages or in general working conditions. 

The machine shops and foundries are generally employed 
insofar as regular forces are concerned. There are some 
good orders in hand. At the same time the conditions are 
not conducive to the placing of new business in any large 
way, anc many of the orders now being worked on will be 
completed by the time a new tariff bill becomes operative. 
There are so many patented machines made nowadays in 
the mill machinery concerns that have no counterpart in 
foreign machinery that neither cotton manufacturers nor 
machinists are willing to concede that the tariff alone will 
injure them. The tariff as it may be applied to the mills 
may affect them, but the general opinion is that most of 
the large machinery organizations will stand up as long as 
any industry will withstand the shock that must come when 
so long a step toward free trade is sanctioned. 

The printers are relatively busy. The Windsor and North 
Adams works are particularly active on faney crepes, 
voiles and fancy prints. The Pacific is doing a large busi- 
ness on pereale, draperies, and a few specialties like Ser- 
pentine crepes. The American and Algonquin have been 
running about 80 per cent of their capacity on staples and 
pereales. The new American draperies are proving good 
sellers for this fall season and in this department operations 
at night are noted. The belief is general among the printers 
that next year will be a better one for printed goods than 
any seen in the past few years. 

Gingham mills are still open for more business than is 
being offered to them. They are completing their spring 
orders but are making less than usual headway on repeat 
orders. Good trade is reported on some few lnes of ging- 
hams, but the great bulk of the output is not being called 
for in a way to offer a satisfactory profit. Chambrays, 
colered yarn ratines and low-priced yarn-dyed shirtings are 
being turned out steadily. 

The jobbers of the country were considerably disturbed 
by an announcement to the effect that one large bleached 
goods house would offer its well-known brands on memo- 
randum to be charged at least %4-cent a yard lower. This 
led to other houses following a similar course and it 
naturally weakened the position of the whole market. Gray 
goods had been falling off in value, but the finished goods 
markets as a whole were standing up well, up to the time 
of the announcement referred to. Business on bleached 
and brown cottons has been in moderate volume. 

The jobbers are buying goods about as they require 
them for immediate distribution. They are not prepared as 
yet to buy for fall, and selling agents, as a rule, are not 
forcing them, as they believe the trade will be healthier 
later on, if business is not foreed until the cotton crop is 
above ground. The fine bleached goods trade still continues 
below normal. Sheets and pillow tubings are still sole to 
arrive in most cases. 

Denims, tickings and colored duck have not fallen in 
value to any appreciable extent. No changes in quotations 








1ave been made, and t 
behindhand on delivery ane few spots come to hand for sale. 
Crashes of better grades are actually higher than they were 
Quilts are now being sold 
liberally for fall by men on the road. The lower tariff 
The faney quilts of the 
Satin 


at the beginning of the month. 


does not seem to trouble buyers. 
Bates Company are especially good sellers this year. 
quilts are better sold than crochet or dimity styles. 
Fall River still reports stocks of nominal proportions, 
not more than 700,000 pieces of all kinds of goods being 


Prices on print cloths 


held by the hundred mills there. 
have fallen away to a level of 5 cents for wide 64s and 3% 
cents for 27-inch 64 x 60s. 

The chief interest lies in the fine and faney cotton trade 
of the New England section. A particular drive has been 
made at this industry by the tariff reformers. The mills are 
not seeking business in any volume to run beyond Septem- 
ber, and as a rule most of the mills have plenty to do until 
that time. The fabrics that are being called for most freely 
are faney ratines ané faney crepes. Voiles, poplins, cords 
and shirting fabries are being made in fair-sized quantities. 
There has been a sharp revival in the demand for silks and 
eottons in plain and fancy weaves. 

More jacquard weaves are being turned out at the pres- 
ent time than ever before in the history of the American in- 
dustry. The vogue of brocade effects accounts for this. All 
jaequard looms that are available are engaged and mills 
have most of them under order as far ahead as January. 
Three of the largest concerns making silks and cottons have 
every available jacquard loom running on silk jaequards to 
retail better than 25 cents. The crepe weaves have become 
very popular and bid fair to become the important cloth 
for spring, 1914. 

There is an unusual demand for curtain materials in 
fine and coarse yarns. The printers and finishers are call- 
ing for them, although much of the advance business has 
been booked. Some of the New Bedford mills are 
making a particular suecess of leno effects in fine yarns. 
Serims, nets ané eretons are also being made in quantities. 

The bleacheries have been busy, but at this writing they 
are quieting down a little except in the instances where 
mills own their own bleaching plants. The finishers are 
being rushed for quick delivery goods, but are not building 
up much future business. The affairs of the U. S. Finish- 
ing Company are very much mixed and do not bid fair to 
be adjusted in the near future. The creditors’ committee 
is expected to report very soon and nothing is now held out 
that looks like the extension asked for being granted. 


already 





COTTON CROP CONDITIONS AND A 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


(Contributed Exclusively to Corton). 
BY H. AND B. BEER, NEW ORLEANS. 


After having fluctuated within a narrow range, price 
levels remain about the same as they were one month ago. 
The steadiness of the market has been due to a light demand 
on the part of the trade, and limited offerings on the part 
of Southern spot holders; the one feature offsetting the 


other. 
The continuance of the poor foreign demand is reflected 


in a further loss in exports comparee with one year ago, 
shipments to Europe now figuring only 7,436,000 bales, 
against 9,550,000 to even date one year ago, now figuring 
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1e general situation is that goods are 2,114,000 less than last year, whereas one month ago the 


decrease was only 1,700,000 bales. 

As a result, the South which, one month ago had about 
as much cotton to market as was marketed during the bal- 
ance of last season, has now about 400,000 bales more cot- 
ton to dispose of than was marketed after this time last 
season, or about 1,767,000 bales, compared with 1,371,000. 
These conditions are reflected in the large stocks held at the 
30 counted interior towns, 510,000 bales compared with 
365,000 last year. 

If the weather conditions are favorable for the making 
of another large crop this year, and they have been favora- 
ble to date, it looks as though it will be almost impossible 
for the South to dispose of the large stocks of cotton on 
hand exeept at lower prices, particularly with American 
mills, North and South, well stocked with cotton, the tariff 
question considered, and the poor demand from Europe, es- 
pecially from the Continent. 

Takings by Northern spinners during the past week 
were only 25,000 bales, against 54,000 for the correspond- 
ing week one year ago, and Southern mills are only ered- 
ited with having taken 45,000 bales vs. 51,000 last year. 
The total takings by American mills, North and South, thus 
far this season have only been 4,529,000 bales compared 
with 4,456,000 to even date last year, or only 73,000 larger 
than last season. At this rate it will not be long before 
takings by American mills will be less than last season. 
In Europe mills have taken of American cotton thus far 
this season only 6,133,000 bales, against 7,016,000 to even 
date one year ago, or 883,000 bales less than last year. 

According to cable report, European mills still hold 
more cotton than they held at this time last year, and the 
United States Census Bureau reported on April 14 that the 
stock held by American mills on March 31, was 1,932,000 
bales. This is fully four months’ supply, sufficient to last 
until the new crop begins to move next August. 

The agitation over the new tariff measure is becoming 
more general in all sections of the country, and is accounta- 
ble for the restricting of business in the leading markets. 
Conservation is the order of the day, owing to the fear of 
the proposee drastic reductions in the duty being put into 
effect for the purpose of reducing the cost of living. It 
will probably be many weeks, perhaps months, before the 
matter is finally settled. In the meanwhile, business will be 
unfavorably affected by reason of the uncertainty of the 


future. 

While the New England mills, those producing the finer 
makes of cotton goods, will be hard hit by the big reduction 
in the tariff, manufacturers of all deseriptions, North and 
South, avill suffer by the proposed tariff reductions on all 
manufactured goods, anc the South and West will have to 
bear the burden by the placing of sugar and wool on the 
free list, as well as all farm products. Under the circum- 
stances the American manufacturer and the American 
farmer will have to shoulder the whole burden in the inter- 
est of cheaper living. 

In the meantime the South has been educated in the be- 
lief that the world will need all the cotton it can produce. 
Present prices are comparatively high, and are the incen- 
tive for the making of preparations for the planting of a 
record acreage, which already has made good headway, 
so much so that cotton is already up in the southern half of 
the belt and is being chopped to a good stand in Southwest 
Texas and in the southern portions of Alabama and the 
South Atlantic states. With good weather henceforth, these 
conditions, it is said, will give new cotton in July. 
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The theory exists among many people to the effect that 
there will not be enough of American cotton to go around 
until the new crop comes on the market in volume next Sep- 
tember. This conclusion, if the commercial crop is to be 
14,500,000 bales, would seem to be an erroneous assump- 
tion, since the most conservative deductions show that with 
the record carry over at the close of last season, this year’s 
crop will provide as large a supply as was furnished by the 
record crop of 1911-1912. 


This Season Last Season 





World’s vis. & invis., Aug. 31-12 3,602,000 1,980,000 
Commercial crop, est. ..........14,500,000 16,138,000 
Indicated total supply ......... - 18,102,000 18,118,000 
World’s consumption, est. ....... 14,515,000 14,515,000 
Indicatee World’s vis. & invis. 

BG: Ty BOO bbc d 6b saesnnn’s 3,587,000 3,603,000 


To our mind, based upon the data at hand, and after 
making liberal allowances, the distribution of this supply 
this season will be about as applied below. It will be 
seen, therefore, that owing to the poor export demand from 
Europe, it is probable that the visible and invisible supply 
in the United States on September 1, next, will be about 
500,000 bales larger than the record surplus on hand on eor- 
responcing date one year ago, while Europe, including the 
larger supply of foreign cottons, will have a stock about 
For example: 

STATES. 


the same size of last year’s record. 
AMERICAN COTTON. 
Mill stocks, United States, Aug. 


UNITED 
This Season Last Season 





Dy ROEM Scactsicsetess ceaein 350,000 200,000 
Visible stocks, U. S., Aug. 31,1912 365,000 287,000 
Supply from 1912 crop, est. ..... 6,000,000 5,452,000 
Total supply for U. S., est. ...... 6,715,000 5,939,000 
Consumption for U. S., est. ...... 5,500,000 5,225,000 
Vis. & invis. in U.S. Aug. 31, 

ee ere johssuvencad 1,215,000 714,000 


EUROPE AND CANADA, 


AMERICAN COTTON. This Season Last Season 











Mill stocks, Aug. 31, 712........ 1,900,000 980,000 
Visible stocks, Aug. 31, 12 ...... 987,000 513,000 
Bs MG sn kdasasddbedecseds 8,500,000 10,687,000 
Total supply, Europe & Canada. .11,387,000 12,180,000 
European consump’n., est. ... 9,015,000 9,290,000 
Vis. & invis. Europe, Aug. 31, 

PE, OE: otc swe Si biislieiscahar. weiner 2.890.000 
Vis. & invis. U. S., Aug. 31, 

es, sie asee Sas can 1,215,000 714,000 
Indicated world’s vis. & invis. 

pT ae. reer ae 3,587,000 3,604,000 


These figures do not include the larger supply of Indian 
and Egyptian cotton than last year in Europe which, yes- 
terday, was 350,000 larger than one year ago. 


Though we get a small share of the unéyed yarn imports 
from Argentina—$1,300,000—none of the $880,000 worth 
of dyed yarn imported comes from the United States. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month has been unsettlec 
but with a fair amount of business transacted. The open- 
ing of the month found single combed yarns in better de- 
mand than two-ply and the underwear manufacturers look- 
ing for light weight yarn. There was a strong demand for 
24’s and 26’s Hosiery manufacturers were buy- 
ing principally 14’s to 30’s. of slow- 
ing up in the carpet industry and weavers continued to buy 


cones. 
There were signs 
from hand to mouth. Some lines were Going a good busi- 
ness but men’s wear manufacturers were not buying freely. 
It was looked upon at this time as almost certain that there 
would be labor troubles in the lace curtain trade. Cotton 
yarn transactions were confined to small lots and most buy- 
ers were conservative and did not believe that bottom 
prices had been reached. 
As the month wore on 
single-combed peeler yarns from both hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers for both prompt and future deliveries. 
The takings covered a wide rangé from 12’s to 40’s Southern 
Southern frame spun cones sold on a 
The demand for fine 


there was a fair demand for 


and Eastern yarns. 
basis of 26 and 261% cents for 10’s. 
two-ply yarns was very light as the demand for the cobweb 
variety of hosiery has fallen off and consumers have indi- 
cated a desire for more durable goods. This was to have 
been expected and it has been prognosticated in these 
columns for many months that the demand for the exces- 
sively sheer hosiery was little more than an extended fad. 
There was some Cecline noted during this interval of the 


stl 


month, and it was predicted that prices would go to 
lower levels before the bottom was reached. 

The Washington American 
Manufacturers ’Association, which had just 
gloomy one and yarn market quotations and 


convention of the Cotton 
closed, was a 
rading to a 
certain extent reflected the feelings of the affected spin- 
ners. There was so much tariff talk for political purposes, 
that it had a detrimental effect on the market, and business 
everywhere, and was reflected by the price sheets and trad- 
ing records of the period. The weavers were still buying 
from hand to mouth, but the demand was sufficient to pre- 
vent any accumulation. There was some demand for knit- 
ting yarns at this period of the month, owing to the strikes 
of the earders in the central New York knitting section, but 
taken all in all, yarn sales were slow with prices irregular. 
As the month closes the prospeets for a good business in 
carded yarn fabrics for another year at least looks prom- 
ising. The tariff still continues to be a cisturbing factor 
inasmuch as many knitters are refusing to buy more than 
sufficient supply for a couple of weeks at a time, but others 
are apparently over their fright. The manufacturers who 
use wool or worsted yarns in the make-up of their goods are 
buying less freely than those who are depending entirely 
on cotton for their material. Bankers have advised the 
manufacturers to be cautious and the money situation is not 
at all satisfactory, but underwear anc hosiery manufactur- 
ers are busy on former orders and with occasional dupli- 
good prospects in all 


cates coming in there seems to be 
14’s to 28’s South- 


knitting lines for some time to come. 25 
ern frame spun cones for prompt delivery are in demand. 
There is also a demand for 12% per cent gray blends, prin- 
cipally in 14’s and 16’s cones for the sweater trade and sales 
are being made on a basis of 2412 cents for 10’s. 

The latter part of the month also showed quite a strong 
demand for 24’s and 26’s Southern frame spun cones by 











These numbers 
Be- 


eause of this, some manufacturers fear that they will be 


underwear manufacturers for fall delivery. 
are scarce when they should be nominally plentiful. 


searce at the beginning of the next light weight season and 
to be sure of a supply, they are buying for October, No- 
December deliveries. 


vember and Only a few days ago a 


yarn dealer sold 350,000 pounds for fall celivery. There is 
a moderate demand for single-combed. yarn from the under- 
wear and hosiery trade. Southern frame cones are gener- 
ally held on the basis of 26 cents for coarse numbers, while 
for 30’s and finer, some spinners are asking the same prices 
Sales of 14’s South- 


that dealers ean sell mule spun for. 


ern frame spun cones were made for 27 cents, 16’s for 2714 
cents, 18’s for 28 cents, 24’s for 29 and 291% cents. The de- 
nand for 40’s two-ply and finer combed peeler is very light. 
Southern spinners are, however, holding 50’s two-ply at 48 
cents, 60’s two-ply at 53 cents to 54 cents, 70’s two-ply at 
One 


dealer intimated that prices on fine two-ply combed yarn 


65 and 66 cents, and 80’s two-ply at 73 to 74 cents. 


were sure to drop and that spinners who are in touch with 
market conditions know it but are trying to hold prices up 
as long as possible. This feeling, however, is because of 
the belief that the raw material prices are to go lower later 
in the season as the prospects for a large cotton crop for 
this year seems especially good. Another opinion advanced 
is that if the new tariff law is enacted as the legislators hope 
to have it enacted, so that it could be signed some time in 
June, they will probably make it take effect by the first of 
July and it is believed by many that this will effect the 
prices of fine combed yarns. Weavers continue to buy from 
hand to mouth, and while many spinners still quote 20 two- 
ply warps at 22% cents and that price is being paid by 
manufacturers for spot delivery, there has been some signs 
of weakening. The demand for 40 two-ply warps and 
skeins is light and some sales have been made at 33 cents 
for future and 3344 cents for spot delivery. Spinners are 
asking as high as 45 to 46 cents for 50’s carded warps, 
although combed yarns can be bought for 46 and 47 cents. 
What the market will be during the next few months is 
something of a puzzle and for that reason many buyers 
are holding off. However, spinners are making up their 
minds to keep a stiff back and do the best they ean. 
Recent quotations on the Philadelphia market follow: 
Southern Single Skeins. 
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Single Combed Peeler Skeins. 
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Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
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Trading in knit goods during the past month has been 

quiet. The eauses for this quietness were somewhat varied. 


Chief among the causes was the fact that a large majority 
of knit goods buyers had already placed orders with the 
mills ané the mills are working on these orders already 
booked. Another deterant feature was the publication of 
the Underwood-Wilson tariff bill in the early part of the 
Another probable cause of the quietness was the 
fact that many buyers believed the cotton market is to an 


month. 


extent over-inflated and are looking not only for lower 
eotton but lower yarns and knit goods in consequence. 

The early weeks of the month were marked by a disas- 
trous flood in the Ohio Valley states. This affected the pro- 
duction of union suits to a marked degree. The Piqua mills 
have a large production of this class of goods and inasmuch 
as there promised to be serious shortage during the pres- 
ent season the delayed production on the part of these and 
other mills were looked upon as a serious matter. Fall du- 
plieates began coming in and one large concern is said to 
be receiving considerable business of this kind in men’s 
ribbed goods and fleeces. 


The opening of the month in the hosiery end seemed to 
indicate that there would be an unusual number of shades 
selling this season particularly in the higher grade lines 
of ladies’ silk hose. As many as forty different shades 
not being unusual with some styles. It seems to be the idea 
to make colored hosiery to match almost any shade of gown 
that the ladies may decide upon wearing. Some of the 
newer shades now selling are china and cadet blue, eardi- 
nal, Helen pink, Nell rose, tangarine and coffee. Cham- 
pagnes and grays still continue in evidence to a large de- 
gree. Hosiery mills at this time were doing their best to 
get out goods fast enough for the present season, but celiv- 
eries were behind in many eases. There has been considera- 
ble diffieulty in many sections in the securing of enough 
suitable labor. Warmer weather brought out quite a con- 
siderable duplicate of business in the fine gauge goods. 

The middle of the month found the underwear business 
moving along regularly and it was believed that the pro- 
posed tariff changes would have little effect on this section 
of the trade before spring, 1914. This is probably due to the 
extremely strong position of the business, both in this coun- 
try and Europe. Not only have the mills been hard hit by 
the shortened hours of labor in certain sections, but the 
searcity of labor still continues to be a large factor in the 
situation. There was a meeting of underwear manufactur- 
ers in Amsterdam, N. Y., during this section of the month 
and the consensus of opinions expressed was to the effect 
that the Underwood-Wilson tariff bill, which reduces the 
duty on underwear from 621% to 25 per cent or below, if 
enacted, would be ruinous to the knit goods industry. In 
the hosiery end during this section of the month deliveries 
for immediate use was the real feature and while tariff 
changes were discussed on every hand by mill agents and 
buyers, it was reported that so far it had not raised an issue. 
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The strike of carders in the spinning departments of the 
knitting mills located in Utica and Cohoes forced the knit- 
ting mills to go into the market for cotton yarns to a cer- 
tain extent. Several prominent buyers from the West were 
on the look-out for merchandize and one of them was re- 
ported as having stated the fact that the tariff was not 
in his mind ane if he could see goods for spring, 1914, with 
prices showing but slight changes, he would do business 
then. 

As the month 
Members of the National Association of Hosiery and Un- 


closes the market still remains quiet. 





MAKING YARN STRONG AND UNIFORM. 
(Contributed Exclusive ly to COTTON). 
BY WILLIAM SHAW. 


In order to be able to properly manage a cotton mill 
or a part of a eotton mill, a man should possess a goodly 
grain of personal efficiency. He should fix firmly in his 
mine what he would like to do for the best interests of the 
mill, and then move straight to the goal. 

He should keep his mind on the things he would like to 
perform, and he will soon find himself unconsciously seiz- 
ing upon the opportunities that are required for the fulfill- 
ment of these desires. The mental effort and the thought he 
holds will be hourly transforming him into that progressive 
individual—a man with a purpose. 

Many readers of Corron may ask themselves, what is 
the goal in a cotton mill? 

My answer is, strong, uniform yarn. 

When a man has charge of a cotton mill, and possesses 
the personal efficiency, something similar to the following 
thoughts are bound to oceur to him‘ There are about 
140,000,000 fibers in a pound of ordinary cotton. The aver- 
age mills use about 50,000 pounds weekly. The many 
doublings of laps causes the fibers to be drawn past one an- 
other during attenuation many times. 

With these facts in mind, he is bound to wateh his au- 
tomatie feed boxes closely, for the reason that the thought 
he holds urges him to see that they are filled alike as much 
as possible, in order that the feed be gradual instead of in 
spots. 

I am not aiming at the mills that have bale breakers 
and automatie conveyors, for the reason that they get very 
nearly the same proportion of cotton at each feed, but I 
wish to point out instead, how some persons in charge of 
automatie feed boxes will fill them to the top and then have 
a “lay-off,” so to speak, and allow them to run low. 

Let us consider how much this effects the uniformity 
of the cotton thread. We have discarded the stationary flat 
earc, for the chief reason that the carding surface was not 
great enough, as we have doubled the number of working 
flats on the revolving flat cards. To the writer the same 
reasoning is applicable. When the automatic feed boxes 
run low, it reduces the working surface of the feed apron. 
If the automatic feed boxes are kept full, or nearly full, the 
breaker laps will ne much heavier than when the boxes are 
allowed to run low. Therefore, if we allow the boxes to 
run low, we have part of the lap heavy when the box is 
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derwear Manufacturers are preparing for the gathering of 
the clans in Philadelphia on the week commencing May 6. 


Considerable interest is always manifested in this eonven- 


+] Rieata : 
the knit goods 


tion and exhibition where all members of 
industry get together, and there will probably be much tariff 


discussion among the members, as was the case when the 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association convened at 


this month. A number of interesting 


features have been outlined for discussion during this con- 
attended 


United States. 


Washington earlier 


vention and it is practically certain that it will be 


by knitters from every section of the 





filled, and light when the box is low. 


Many mill men rely 


on the eveners of the intermediate and finisher pickers to 
remedy this faulty sheet of lap, but I have never found an 
evener sensitive enough to act on the stock passing through 
until at least a part of the faulty stock it is supposed to 
correct has passed beyond the action of the evener motion. 

Here is where personal efficiency comes in, because the 
mill manager that thinks knows that as the fibers are drawn 
past one another until drawn down to a fine thread that 
even if they are doubled 50,000 times in the process, that 
the thread will not be uniform, for the reason that there 
are only a few fibers in the cross section of fine yarn. In 
order to make my point clear, think how the laps are 
doubled much more in fine mills than in eoarse mills. Is 
it not because they fear faulty places similar to those I 
have pointed out? 

The trouble is, we are all more or less careless. 
will even put down as silly the claim that the slipping of 
the lattice apron in the automatie feed box will effect the 
But is not the slipping of this 


Some 


uniformity of the yarn. 
small apron the same as irregular feeding of the box? 

Personal efficiency will discover evils, and at the same 
time find a remedy. To remedy these defects, have the lap 
weighed by the yard and also in the bulk. This is a great 
deal of trouble, but it takes trouble to make an even thread, 
and that is the chief aim of every cotton manufacturer. 
Weigh the lap by the yard and it may be a surprise to fin 
the variation from one yard to another; weigh the earc 
sliver, and it will cause amazement at the variation. 

When weighing the card sliver it may disclose a varia 
tion of five to ten grains (which is common), then size the 
finished drawing sliver and find perhaps a variation of only 
two grains. How much evener this finished drawing sliver 
would be if the picker room was given the greatest care 
and attention and a nearly even sheet of lap mace. 

It must not be forgotten that the sheet of lap will vary 
from one yard to another, even if the automatic boxes are 
filled regularly and no slippage takes place, but the defeet- 
ive portion will not be so bulky or thin, and in such a ease 
the eveners are more sensitive, for the reason that the twe 
extremes in which the cone belt is shifted laterally alons 
the cones are not so great. Let us assume that a lap is 
broken off when the box is full and placed on the lattice 
apron to take the place of a lap of which the portion run- 
ning out was made when the cotton in the automatic feec 
box was low, the minute that the heavy sheet passes unde 
resistance then be- 


the action of the evener motion, the 


comes so great that the slipper shifts the cone belt almost 
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instantly from the small end to the large end of the driver 
cone. It must be admitted, however, that even if the evener 
is sensitive, a certain amount of heavy work has passed. 
Let us assume that only five inches has passed, (when, as 
a rule, it is nearer one-half yard) then if we have a draft of 
90 = 450 inches of heavy 


sf 


90 on the card, we have 5 
work. This defective work is of course remedied to some 
extent by the coubling. That is why we double the strand 
at every opportunity, but even if it is remedied, it is not 
remedied enough and we will find a certain amount of fibers 
missing in the eross section of the yarn, which will give the 
yarn a bad appearance. The mill manager should think of 
those millions of fibers, and so arrange his machines and 
drafts, that they will follow one another, and only separate 
the fibers by the art of drafting instead of by irregular 
feeding, slippage and friction. 

Just think of it! With a draft of 100 on the eard, one- 
half inch of defective lap will make 50 inches of defective 
work. Of course, this is merely an illustration, and is sim- 
ply mentioned to show that the picker zoom department is 
more important than is regarde by many will men, and 
should receive eternal vigilance. However, if we are una- 
ble to correct the faulty sheet of lap within the smail mai- 
gin of one-half inch, we should strive to keep it within one- 
half yard at least. Occasionally the ene belt ‘s fund to 
be in such a baé condition, such as being too slack or tight, 
or having many piecings and uneven in width, that the 
evener is made entirely ineffective. 

In most mills, the finished drawing sliver varies about 
two grains to the yard, very seldom more. This can be 
remedied and the variation made much less, if the picker 
room received the attention it should. However, we wili 
assume that the variation of the finished drawing sliver 
varies two grains to the yard, and for convenience we will 
assume that the draft on the slubber is 5, on the interme- 
diate 5, on the fine speeder 6, and on the ring frame 10, 
doubling two into one in each ease, with the exception of 
the slubber. We will assume the drawing sliver to be 50 
grains to the yard or .166 hank. Then: 

5x 5 X 6 &K 10 = 1,500 total draft. 2« 2 2=— 
8 doublings. .166 1,500 — 249,000 — 8 — 31.12 yarn. 

With a variation of two grains on the heavy side, we 
have 8.33 -- 52 — .160 hank drawing. .160 « 1,500 — 
240,000 — 8 = 30’s yarn, or a variation of about 1.12. 
Now, with the above in mind, and not forgetting that the 
finished drawing sliver varies only two grains, what causes 
the light yarn in the following sizings, the yarn supposed 
to be 30’s? 29.25 — 31.63 — 28.50 — 30.85. Here is a 
variation of three numbers, and the above sizing was ob- 
tained from a mill that enjoys the reputation of making 
even yarn. I have seen in my mill experience a variation 
of six numbers, and in extreme cases, more. 

There are, no doubt, many readers of Corron that will 
agree with the writer in the above confession. What causes 
this light yarn? If it is accepted that there is only a varia- 
tion of two grains in the finished drawing, then the trouble 
is not in the preceding process up to the slubber. If any 
reacer thinks I am wrong, and that in his own mill he ean 
find a variation of more than two grains to the yard in the 
finished drawing sliver, I would advise that he at once over- 
haul the picking and earding, as there is something radical- 
ly wrong. 

We cannot lay the cause of this light yarn to the draw- 
ing rolls, because we are forced to admit that the front 
rolls must receive what stock the back rolls convey to 


them, and although the roving or yarn may be faulty in 
spots, the work can be made heavier by the retarcation of 
the front top leather roll, but never any lighter. In other 
words, you may have the production of a roving or yarn 
full of thick and thin places, but the weight of the yarn 
can never be lighter than the draft indicates, but of course 
it can be weaker. 

Is not this subject a serious one for us all to consider? 

If the reader has the opportunity to make any test on 
a fly frame, let him stop the frame, and then lift a bobbin 
gear slightly and turn it about one-half turn towards the 
presser finger, or, in other words, turn the bobbin gear so 
as.to cause a certain amount of slack on the end in ques- 
tion. Next, start the frame again, and watch ane see how 
this slack is taken up immediately. If you understand the 
winding-on, will not the following questions suggest them- 
selves? Why should this slack be taken up so soon if the 
relationship of the surface speed of the front roll and bob- 
bin be equal? Does this excess surface speed of the bob- 
bin, that takes this slack up immediately, strain the roving 
and cause the light yarn in the above sizing? Does this 
excess surface speed of the bobbin only take place when the 
frame is started or stopped? Let us take the above ques- 
tions apart and examine them, and then let us frame up the 
formula. 

In my article on “Defective Yarn and Roving,” which 
appeared in Corton for February, 1913, I quoted a part 
of a letter received from the agent of one of the best shops 
building fly frames. A part of his letter is worth repeti- 
tion, and is as follows: 

“Another factor in this complicated problem is that the 
pressure of the paddles on the bobbins is nearly © 'fficient 
to keep the bobbins up to speed after the frame, as a whole, 
has been put up to speed, even though, at that minute, the 
train of gears driving the bobbins from the jack shaft 
were disengaged. It seemed so to us that this would be 
true; we tried it and demonstrated it to be so.” 

What is said by this expert is enough to answer the first 
question, but as it may not be understood by the reader, I 
will try and clarify it more. The heavy presser rod at- 
tached to the hollow leg of the flyer is made heavy so that 
when the frame is up to speed, the rod will have a tendency 
to follow a straight line, but as it is attached to the hollow 
leg of the flyer, it is compelled to change that state. The 
pressure in this way is increased at a point underneath the 
eye in the paddle, through whick the end passes to the 
bobbin. 

To make it clear, let us quote a part of “Newton’s Laws 
of Motion.” “Every body continues in its state of rest, or 
of uniform motion in a straight line, except insofar as it is 
compelled by force to change that state.” Continuing, he 
says: “When a body, originally at rest, begins to move, 
we conclude that force is acting on it.” 

What is “rest?” The answer must be that the term is 
relative. Absolute rest and absolute motion are terms to 
which we find it impossible to assign a meaning. All the 
above can be applied to the functions of the presser rod on 
a flyer, and it will be seen that when the flyer is at rest, 
there is no pressure on the surface of the bobbin. There- 
fore, the pressure of the paddle on the surface of the bob- 
bin is regulated by the speed of the flyer, or in other words, 
by force. So we must conclude that it is due to this change 
of state, when the slack is taken up as pointed out in the 
first question. 

When the frame is running slowly, the pressure is 
slight, and the tension then, instead of being between the 
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padcle and the surface of the bobbin, where it should be, 
becomes between the surface of the bobbin and the bite of 
the front rolls. To prove this, notice when a speeder is 
running with a tight tension, it will not give much trouble 
only when the frame is stopped and started again, which 
shows what I am pointing out here is true. Where, then, 
is the practical man that can deny that we have two ten- 
sions on all the present types of fly frames? 

When the frame is up to speed and the maximum pres- 
sure reached, the tension then becomes between the paddle 
and the surface of the bobbin, and the minute the frame 
begins to run with a tight enough tension to cause an end 
or two to snap, when the frame is stopped and started 
again a few more are sure to come down, and we find the 
tender looking for the fixer to change the rack gear. But 
what about this change in tension? When the frame up 
to speed gives a perfect tension, does stopping and start 
ing the frame strain the work? 

Can the writer be blamed for conceiving this idea? If 
the concitions described will take up the slack on the end 
in question in so short a time, do they not strain other 
ends? I think so. I fear little contradiction for the reason 
that it must be admitted that the pressure of the paddle on 
the surface of the bobbin destroys the relationship of the 
surface speed of the front roll and bobbin when the speed 
of the flyer is greatly diminished. Mr. Dunn, the inventor 
of the “Dunn Flyer,” must have had the above in miné, or 
ideas on similar lines, when he made his improvements in 
flvers. The chief feature of this flyer is in having a 
weighted upper presser rod that causes a certain amount of 
pressure, even when the flyer is in a state of absolute rest. 
This feature has a tendency to keep the tension between the 
paddle and the surface of the bobbin where it should be, 
and during the change in speed of the flyer, tends to 
prevent the tension coming between the surface of the 
bobbin ané the bite of the front rolls. 

When these flyers are used, the bottom cone, instead of 
being convex, must have a straight outline. Before this 
invention we arrived at the following explanation for the 
top eone being concaved and the bottom convexed. If a 
bobbin increases in diameter from 1 inch to 1% inches, the 
proportionate increase is 1/9 part of the total, but if a bob- 
bin inereases from 3% inches to 4 inches, the proportionate 
inerease is only 1/32 part of the total diameter. It must 
be clearly seen that the equal increase of 1/8 inch in the 
diameter of the bobbin is only equal in addition, and is very 
unequal in proportion. It is this inequality in proportion, 
resulting from equal increments of bobbin diameter, that 
has to be produced in the outlines of the cones in order to 
obtain correct winding on, and the result is the econeavity 
and convexity of the cones. This goes to show the in- 
fluence the pressure of the paddle has in the true formation 
of cones. 

It will be rememebered that a short time ago a corre- 
spondent in Corron claimed that the slippage of the front 
roll on one of his speeders caused the ends to slacken. No 
one could see the point clearly. They naturally thought 
that by the front roll slipping, the tension should become 
tighter. 

From what I have pointed out it must be admitted that 
when the existing relationship of the surface speed of the 
front roll and bobbin will take up the amount of slack in 
so short a time, that it must strain the other ends, or at 
least, some of them. This proves that a strand will stand 


quite an amount of pull before breaking. This is proven 
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also by an end breaking and running into an adjoining end, 
which will run for many laps without breaking, although 
the diameter of the bobbin is much larger than on all 
others. 

So, in the ease of “W. B. W.,” when the front roll was 
slipping and causing the ends to become slack, we can ar- 
rive at no other conclusion than the following: 

The slippage in the roll in question must have been 
gradual insteac of intermittent, and as a certain amount of 


pull existed at every traverse, the diameter of the bobbins 


were reduced by this pull, and this of course destroyed the 


relationship of the surface speed of the front roll and the 
bobbin, hence the slack ends. Another way to reason out 
the above problem is to let a roll run dry, or put dirt or cot- 
ton under the saddle of the front roll, and it will be found 
that the bobbin receiving the strands from this roll, will not 
increase in diameter in the same proportion, as all other 
ends where the front top roll is free to revolve. Remove 
the matter under the saddle and oil the roll after it has 
run a few laps in the above condition, and it will be found 
that the ends operated by this roll will run slack. That is 


why I mentioned in my earlier article that the rolls should 


not be oiled during the building of the set 

In summing up what I have already stated, we can ar- 
rive only at the following formula. When the frame is up 
to speed, the cone belt is then only a regulator, as the 
pressure of all the paddles on the surface of the bobbins 
controls the excess speed. When the speed ot the frame 1s 
slackened and the pressure of the padeles decreased, the 
cones then are called on to rotate the bobbins. When the 
cone belt is at the starting pr int of a set, it is on the large 
end of the top cone, and on the small end of the botton 
cone, and if the driving belt is shifted on the tight pulley 
too suddenly, the ends will surely slacken, that is why the 
layers nearest the bobbin are always heavier than those at 
the finish of the set. When the cone belt is shifted laterally 


I the 


as the set fills, and the cone belt reaches the center « 
cones, the ratio then begins to change, and we find the bel 
working to the large end of the bottom cone, and to the 
small end of the top cone. Now, picture what happens 


+ 


when the frame is slackened in speed and the pressure of the 
paddles on the bobbins diminished. Owing to the ratio 
having changed, the cone belt will not slip, and of course, 
when the speed of the frame is decreased and the cone belt 
is called on to drive the bobbins the excess speed then be- 
comes too great, and a certain amount of stretch takes place, 
which, although slight, it is enough to make the roving at the 
ending of the set lighter than at the beginning. This 
change of ratio is to a certain extent, what takes up the 
slack already pointed out. The slack is taken up faster 
when the set is nearly filled than at the beginning, as can 
easily be demonstrated. Moreover, no trouble is had with 
a cone belt slipping at the ending of a set; it is always at 
the beginning. Can anything be plainer than the above? 
Are not the conditions on all fly frames very unequal? 

The figure shown in the article is that of the latest in- 
vented differential motion. The intention of this invention 
was to remove the consumption of power from the cone 
belt, and if the reader will closely follow the explanation, 
he will realize that this motion will drive the bobbins, 
whether the frame is on high or low speed. 

Referring to the figure, as the jack shaft (A) revolves, 
it earries the spur gear (C) with it, and as this gear 
meshes with the internal gear (f), it causes sleeve (f') jo 


revolve. Spur gear (f°) east on this sleeve and in mesit 








? 


9e9 
with the internal gear (h) causes the bell gear (H) to re- 
volve. As the gear (FE) is driven from the eones, it is only 


a medium for altering the speed of the bobbins. When 
commencing to wind a new set of roving, gear (E) makes 
the same number of revolutions as gear (C). For the pres- 
ent the cams east on sleeve (D) may be consicered as not 
existing. As the speed of the cams decrease, it causes the 
f) to eirele around gear (C) and as gear (C) 


has 27 teeth and the internal gear (f) 30 teeth, spur gear 


; 


(f°) 27 teeth, and the internal gear (h) 30 teeth, it causes 


bel! gvea H) t se 1/5 at every volution. 





Now, let us follow every part of this device, from the 


beginning to the end Y Ol le sel. At the beginning ol 
le set gear (C) and gear (FE) make the same number of 
revolutions, and the device as a whole acts as a elutah, or 
may be considered as one piece. As soon as the traverse 
as travelec its full length, and the rack shifted the proper 
amount to suit the diameter of the strand, gear (E) is made 
to retard, and gear (ft) eireles gear (C). and by the dif 
ference in the number of teeth in the gears (C), (f), (f 
and (h), gear (H) is made to lag behind the jack shaft (A) 
] 5 every revolutl mm. al dso o . to the end of the set. 
It will be seen that this motion differs from other eom 
pounds, for the reason that as spur gear (C) is in mesh 
with internal gear (f), that the minute the jack shaft is 


startec, gear (ft) is taken around with it, whether gear (E) 


is connected to the tra OL vears to tne bottom eone or 


as the cam sleeve (D) has 
such a large area of bearing on the jack shaft (A), it has a 
tender cVv al all times to follow the surface speed of the 
jack shaft. Therefore, with this motion, the cone belt 
serves to check the speed ot the eam sleeve instead of driv- 
ing it, as on other aifferentials, as if gear (E) was not 
checked it would revolve at the same rate of speed as that 
of jack shaft (A). 

At the beginning of a set there is of course very little 
roving on the bobbins, and as the set fills, they become 
heavier, and the cone belt is ealled on to drive this extra 
weight. With this device, as the cam sleeve retards a little 
at each completion of the traverse, the consumption of 
power is equalized, In other words, the heavier the bob- 
bins become, the slower the cam revolves, and the slower 
the eam revolves the more tendeney the jack shaft has to 
drive the cam faster, so in this way the difference in the 
speed equalizes the difference in the weight of the bobbins. 

A coneless speeder has never been made suecessfully up 
to the present time, for the reason that when a dise. or two 
dlises, were used to substitute the cones, the frietion was too 
great, because the bobbins had to be’ @riven by frictional 
contact. With the above motion, a dise is used to govern 
the speed and not to drive the bobbins. Of course, there 
must be an unequal rack arrangement to suit the inequality 
in proportion, resulting from equal inerements of bobbin 
diameter, but this | am not at liberty to deseribe. 

The dise arrangement is very simple and ingenious, and 


has received more or less favor for the usually coarser 
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work of flax spinning, however, as far as the writer knows, 
dises are not used at all for the fly frames in cotton spin- 
ning. and I judge that the reason is owing to friction. 

I believe that much improvement is needed on all fly 
frames, which I claim was the cause of the very light work 
deseribed, which is conceded to be quite a common fault 


and alse the eause of many ends breaking at the warpers 


and looms. 


VARIATIONS IN SPINNING NUMBERS. 
(Contributed Exclusively to CorTrron.) 


BY JOHN CURWEN. 


In preparing this article, | am well aware that much 
of what I shall say has been attended to at one time or 
another by other writers, dealing more or less thoroughly 
with this subject. The gravity and importance of the 
matter, however, impressed me with the idea that it can- 


not be kept too much before the attention of those whose 
business it is to be responsible for the accuracy of their 
work. As up to the present time there is no literature 
bearing upon this subjeet publishee in book form, an oe- 
easional article will not ecome amiss to new readers, textile 
students and embryonie mill men. Furthermore, the fact 
that variations arise from so many sources, and from a 
lack of attention to sueh small and seemingly minor de 
tails, would in itself justify an effort in this direction, pro- 
vided the pointers are those ot experience and written with 
the single object of helping to eliminate as far as practi- 
cable this very serious evil. 

Whichever mill one may go into, whether it spins fine o 
coarse numbers, variation in a greater or lesser degree will 
be found. At certain times, in some mills, the prevalence of 
this complaint is so great as to Crive the responsible offi- 
cials almost distracted. Often, where this evil obtains, 
spinners will be sure in their own minds that they have at- 
tended to everything that could have any relative bearing 
upon the matter, vet they do not seem to have reached a 
satisfactory solution of the trouble. Occasionally, for a 
little while, things seem to move along smoothly enough, and 
then suddenly there comes a complaint from the office or 
superintendent that the counts are varying; that numbers 
have gone all awry. 

At some mills the “irregularity” seems to break out 
periodically, oceurring without any conceivable cause at 
certain intervals, now in an aggravatec form; at another 
time the disease is somewhat lessened or weakened in its 
attack, but still in evidenee. There are other mills that 
very rarely get any very great (comparatively) extremes 
in “irregularity,” but jump about from one side of the 
“standard” to the other side, but seldom close enough to 
boast of even being approximately correct. When any of 
the above conditions obtain worry and anxiety of mind 
follow, and to conscientious anc very sensitive natures, 
sleepless nights also, until the evil modifies or is corrected. 

I wish to observe, before proceeding further with my 
subject, that when I used the word “corrected,” as qualify- 
ing counts, I used it advisedly. In real practice we never 
do get uniformly and absolutely correct standard sizing, 
particularly from a single thread, ane we only get approx- 
imately correet counts from four to eight cops sized. I 
refer here to coarse numbers and few doublings. With in- 
creased doublings and finer numbers we come nearer ¢vr- 


reetness to “standard.” 
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When a complaint has been made about irregular yarn 
in the spinning room, take action at once. Give the roving 


of the various hanks a thorough sizing and report anything 


that may be found wrong with the numbers of the eard 
room bobbins. If the card room material has shown up 


fairly even then set to work and size up systematica ly the 
numbers that have been mentioned as being uneven, if tlhe 
Take 

+t 


such as whether the tendeney is more on th 


trouble is not general. note of peculiarity in the 


variations, 


heavy than on the light side, or rice versa. Having become 


satisfied that the evil Coes exist, immediately set about eor- 
recting it. 

The differences in the weights of the separate sizings 
will themselves, sometimes, naturally assist in helping locate 


the trouble. For instance, heavy sizings may point to 


neglect in oiling the rolls, or to long piecings in ereeling: 


light sizings may originate from stretched roving caused 


by a blunted ereel peg, or the roving guide hole being 


being otherwise 


Get 


trom 
I oll. 


ond hand and section men together and tell them what the 


choked with a wad of eotton, or 


stretehed in the trom ereel to the see- 


passage 


trouble is: that the cause or causes must be located; help 


by instruction as far as you are able, where, when and how 
to look for the grievance; if you have formed any opin mn 
After e\ 


erything has been seen to that can possibly, even in a re- 


yourself of where the trouble may possibly lie. 


mote degree, have any influence in the making of bad yarn, 
and with little or no improvement, then as a last resort 
adopt the following measures: 


frames, one at a time, and have them thor 


See that 


Take the 


oughly cleaned. the steel rolls are well scoured; 
roll stands wiped clean, and the leather rolls carefully ex 
amined. Let the frame be perfectly level in its length and 
across the roll beam, with the roll stands in exact line to 
roll 


necks hearings. 
The distance of the spindle rail from the 


prevent binding, wearing of the and 
roll beam should 
be equal at every point and level both Ways. The distance 
from the top of the spindle to the guide wire should be 


about 2 or 2% inches. 


The spindle should be set exactly 
in the center of the ring, and the guide wire set immediately 
above the center of the spindle. Lifting roes thoroughly 
plumb and set so as to give a uniform vertical movement 


along the whole length. The setting of the leather rolls is 
a very nice point and too much attention cannot be paid 
to their adjustment with the bottom steel rolls. The cen- 
ters of the back and top rolls should be parallel with the 
bottom steel rolls, whilst the front top roll is set a little in 
roll. Draft should be ex- 


amined and any worn or defective vears diseardec. Studs 


advanee of the bottom gears 
that are worn or wobbly should be replaced with new ones. 

Some causes operating to produce uneven yarns in ecard 
room machinery repeat themselves in the spinning room. 
Irregular tension between nip of roll and spindle... Saddle 
not sitting square or lying more or less diagonally across 
the rolls, thus interfering with the free movement of the 
Unequal Ciameters of the bosses or shell rolls caused 
The 


larger of two bosses raises one end of the roll, and allows 


rolls. 
by leather cots of different thicknesses being used. 


the sliver to be pulled through without being properly 


drawn. An aceumulation of lint and fly in the roving 


guides will stretch the roving as it passes through, making 


soft and light yarn. Damaged or ercoked steel rods also 


produce unevenness. Loose leather cots; piecings of leather 


cots running in the wrong @irection, and grooved or ehan- 


rolls must be avoided. Too slow speee, requiring 


nelled 
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limits, to 
Waste arou id bot 


producing 


travelers. It is better, within reasonable 


neavier 
increase speed and lighten the travelers. 


tom of creel pegs, or creel peg points blunted, 


unusual tension on roving. Improper weighting of rolls 


Spinning bands lacking uniformity, causing a marked d 


ference in the twist and diameter of the varn. 


other gears should be nicely set and run smoothly. Corree 
weight of traveler shou'd be used, disearding all that are 
worn and looking out for worn and loose rings. Waste o 
creel; waste gathered around the top and bottom of 


skewers: detective skewers: broken eree! ste} Ss, anc careless 


creeling, allowing single to run where double roving jis 


rsed and long piecings. 


Oiling is an importa t factor, and should never be neg- 


lected. More irregular yarn than a person would imagine 


(rood ( l is a 


from this souree alone. 


springs 


requisite. Oiling ought to be carried out in a systematic 
manner and supervised, more particularly on the spindles 
and rolls. Creels out of line shoule be watehed for, or sag 


21g and all Wing tle =kewers to peneitate tnroueg 


holes and impinge against bobbins or other obstacles o 
ie ereel. These, together with a hundred and one other 
ttle things, which any observant overseer can detect, n 
tate against the production of a good, sound and _ !eve 
read. 

Empty bobbins ought to be of equal diameter; all new 


bobbins should be gauged or calipered and the faulty ones 


Any 


rejected. difference here wii] naterially affect 


counts. Full bobbins of roving packe d or stored away fo1 
{ ? ] ‘ } ‘ 1 + 4 
any leneth ot time, or allowed iO lav on tne cree: or 00 
Creal a period, ge sott and open up in the roving, theretore 
hee o ter and lighter , jal] in the fir few 
yecoming soltter an ignter, especially so in the first Lew 
layers, and consequently more liable to streteh in unwind- 


' ee ; ; 
i2, producing a lighter thread than would be the case wi 


newly mace roving. Again, some mills may perhaps chang 


their mixing’ every week, and it is a well-known facet that 


notwithstanding the greatest ecarefulness, bobbins from dit 


ferent mixings rarely size exactly alike. The sizing o 
one mixing being on the lighter side, and of the other, pe 


aps, on tune heavy side. The difference between the two 


sometimes becomes considerable. 
The writer, some years ago, had an experience that con- 
veyed to him a practical lesson, concerning weekly mixings 


“Middling A” 


make no exeuse for 1n- 


of different marks of cotton. As it bears 


upon this subject of “variation,” | 
place, feeling sure that it will be of 


7 
this 


trodueing it in 
some benefit to others who may have similar trouble, even 


if the eases are not precisely parallel. It should be observed 


that the bobbins in the creel were six hank single roving, 


from which were spun 32’s warp and 40's filling. It took 


the bobbins just about a week to run off. The material 


produced, warp and filling, was worked into e-oth in the 


immediate neighborhood. Complaints, now of the warp and 


again of the twist, were continually coming into the office, 
and everybody coneerned was having an exceedingly hot 


time of it. I had not been long at the place, as carder, 


perhaps four or five weeks, and the prevalent opinion, as is 
generally the case in such emergencies, was that the ecard 
One of 


the duties of 


room was to blame for the bad work. 


the assistant carder was to size all roving bobbins, six 


bobbins from each speeder, three from the front row of 
spindles and three from the back row, selected indifferently 
from various parts of the machine. The sizings were taken 
three times a week. In looking over the sizing’s book for 
the then present and the previous week's report of tests, | 
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failed to eetect anything that could in any manner account 
for so much irregular work, except that one week’s work 
was a shade heavier than the other, but not to the extent of 
a tooth in the draft gear. 

Being a great believer in the old axim that if you want 
a thing done right, do it yourself, I decided to personally 
size up every machine from drawing frame to speeder. 
The result of my sizing left me still at a loss to account for 
the differences in the cop sizings, which certainly varied in 
eounts in a strangely inexplicable way. Becoming satis- 
fied that the uneven work did not emanate in a direct man- 
ner from the earding department, I econeluded to consult 
the spinner and explain to him the results of my investiga- 
tion in the eard room. We talked the matter over a little 
while and afterwards I suggested that we look through the 
spinning rooms. They had mule spinning. After a while 
I noticed a boy who was ereeling behind the mules, going 
from one ene of the machine to the other putting in a bob- 
bin wherever one was running out. It was this boy’s duty, 
amongst other things to creel bobbins for four mules, and he 
was kept constantly on the run. By this method of creel- 
ing, bobbins of this week’s mixing were running alongside 
of bobbins of last week, and if there was any accumulation 
on eree!s, perhaps also with those of the two weeks previ- 
ous stock. Reasoning in my own mind what I have hinted 
above, about variation coming from different mixings, I 
suggested to the spinner that he should alter the method of 
ereeling. At first he did not seem to fall in with the idea. 
Eventually, however, I prevailec upon him to adopt the 
plan that he should have one-half of a mule ecreeled at a 
time; that is to say, the bobbins of one half of the mule 


were so arranged that they would all be ereeled in about 


two hours, or three at the outside. Then, after the new 
bobbins had been set in and running for some time upon 
the spindle, eight cops were to be taken from the spindles 
and sized, and any variation from standard noted, and if 
necessary, changes made to meet requirements. The first 
pair of mules that were altered satisfied the spinner that 
the idea was a good one, in more respects than the one in- 
tended. The spinning improved, because the creeling was 
located and the work eoulé be better watched. All spinners 
are aware that the work is more tedious during creeling 
than at most other times. When the change had been made 
in all the mules this particular annoyance was considerably 
diminished. Of course, I am of the opinion that if double 
roving had been in use, the bad work would possibly have 
been modifiec, or perhaps entirely eliminated; yet it is possi- 
ble that two fine bobbins as well as two coarse bobbins will 
be found running into one end, even where double roving 
is in practice. At the present time this system of creeling 
is in universal use in England. After every ecreeling the 
material is sized and when necessary the draft gear changed. 
Such a plan has been found needful in England, where yarn 
is spun by one firm and woven into cloth by another. Mills 
that weave their own spinning being the exceptions to the 
rule. Such a system of sizing and ecreeling I would recom- 
mend to those spinners who desire to keep close tab on their 
work. This paper, however, does not exhaust the subject. 
The evils that follow in the wake of bad yarn would furnish 
matter sufficient for a more pretentious paper. However, 
if a perusal of this attempt to handle a rather difficult sub- 
ject will draw the attention of spinners to its gravity and 


seriousness, a useful purpose will have been served. 


KNITTING. 


HOW THE STRENGTH OF YARN VARIES 
WITH THE COUNTS. 


(Contributed Exclusively to COTTON). 
BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


The yarns used to make the tests on twist deseribed in 
previous articles were each subjected to ten tests for 
strength and the average taken, the counts varying from 
314 eut to 60 eut. 3 ent = 3 200 600 yards per 16 
ounces. The yarns selected were as far as possible of the 
normal weaving type and all intendec for use in the warp 
of the cloth. They were carded and corresponded with each 
other in quantities for the various counts. It will be in- 
teresting to examine those individual tests to see whether 
a relation between the size of the yarn and its strength can 


be arrived at. 








Counts Average strength. 
PE RS tdci cides ene) Oe 
5 ieee whe dun teens 49 ounces 
eee ye ee eee 25 ounces 
Be OM ak tk ae de tone 25 oounces 
Be UE ies diac a cdadhe 17 ounces 
oe Serre ee ee 121,0unces 
ee (Gi windcs clad vou eeawe 10 ounces 
a Ag ee ery 6Yoounces 
DP QMS S64 cb Kee EN 514 ounees 


Be WR Ri tA ssi e's es 4 ounces 
Oe COR i csisady wed Saidadwas 3 ounces 

The resultant curve shown at Fig. 1 is very interesting 
as the points when plotted as shown join into an almost 
geometrical curve, the only point lying away from it being 
the strength shown by the 10 cut yarn. From the geom- 
etrieal form of the graph it would indicate that the strength 
of the thread varies inversely as the count, and such a curve 
could be constructed on the results of experiments on any 
class of yarn and the curve could be of practical value in 
indieating the strength necessary for any counts of yarn to 
work satisfactorily on loom and frame. 

From the figures given in the foregoing articles, it will 
now be interesting to compare the effect of twist on the 
yarns by comparing the strength of the single yarn with 
that of the maximum strength when doubled. 


Col. I. Gel. Ii. Gal. Hi.: Cal iV. Cai. ¥. 
Percentage 
Average Maximum of increase Percentage 


strengthof strengthof by doubling gained by 


Counts Single yarn double yarn the yarn doubling yarn 


ounces ounces 
15 251% 65 155 55 
20 Ey 38 123% 2314 
26 121, 30 140 40 
30 10 28 180 80 
36 614 19 192 9? 
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40 5Y, 20 281 181 
50 4 16 300 200 
60 3 12 300 200 


The fourth column, which shows the percentages of in- 
crease of strength produced by making the yarns two-fold, 
is of the greatest interest. The two yarns before twisting 
may be taken as affording 100 per cent increase on the 
strength of the single yarn, so that the net practical ad- 
vantage resulting from twisting the yarns together as com- 
pared with having the two yarns untwisteé is shown clearly 
by Column V. The advantage gradually inereases as the 
size of the yarn decreases. Thus by folding two yarns of 
60’s count together, we gain an advantage of 200 per cent 
in strength, whereas in the coarser 20’s yarn, the advantage 


is 2315 per cent. 
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STRENGTH OUNCES 
Fig. 1. Tue Pornts SHow THE BREAKING STRENGTH AND 


THE Line INpicates How Even THE RESULTANT CURVE 
Is, Wir THE ExcePTION OF THE 10’s YARN. 

To see how the points of maximum strain vary with the 
counts of yarn, we shall now trace the figures given in 
Cclumns I and III in a graph chart. The points so plotted 
arrange themselves almost geometrically in the form of 
curve similar in shape to that just obtained for single yarns 
which leads us to a similar conelusion regarding the strain 
and sueh a curve could be constructed for any class of yarn 
so as to be of considerable practical value. This curve is 
shown in Fig. 2. 

TO TEST EFFECT OF DYEING ON YARNS. 

There is probably no subject which causes more con- 
'roversy between weaver or knitter and spinner like the 
loss of strength so frequently resulting in dyed yarns. The 
dyer maintains that the material has not been injured, 
whilst the weaver points to his webs where excessive break- 
age is taking place. The methods outlined for twist ean 
be suecessfully applied in such cases and given the neces- 
sary testing apparatus, the influence of dyeing can be rap- 
idly and accurately ca!eulated, as to place the matter 
entirely beyond dispute. The test is further of value as 
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indicating the influence of any dyestuff on the fiber, and so 
may serve as a guide to the selection of the one whieh in- 
jures the fiber least. These are only a few of the instances 
where our methods may lead to a decisive result in com- 
paring one procedure with another as regards influence o1 
the fiber. 

Example I.—The first example is one where a wool 


yarn, 17 cut, has been dyed 


five different colors in the yarn, 
namely, crimson, black, green, tan and dark brown, and 
each was tested in turn and compared with the origina 
white yarn submitted. Ten tests of each were made and 


the averages tabulated as follows: 


Color Strength Streteh Variation “ Loss ©; 
lbs. Inehes in Strength in Stretch 

White 1.4. 1.6 

Crimson it 6 21 3/7 loss 62 1/2 
Black 1.2 1.1 14 2/7 loss 31 1/4 
Green 1.5 WY fa 71/7 gain 53 1/8 
Tan i 29 28 4/7 loss 43 3/4 
Brown is 8 7 1/7 loss 50 


COUNTS 





(Ee se +8 é4 80 9e 
OUNCES STRAIN 


Fic. 2. SHowrxa How THE StrenGTH OF 2-PLY YarN 
VARIES WITH THE Counts. As IN Fic. 1. THE 
Points SHOW THE BREAKING STRENGTH. 


The above table shows the percentage of loss in strength 
to be greatest in the ease of tan eyed yarn which amounts 
to 28 4/7. Whether it would be workable on the loom or 
frame wou'd depend on whether the white original had 
strength in excess of ordinary working requirements, other- 
wise much breakage would result. The loss is least in 
the ease of the brown where the number stands at 7 1/7 per 
cent. In the ease of the green, there is actually a gain of 
7 1/7 per cent in strength through dyeing. The reason for 
this will be found in the last column where the same color 
registers the high loss of 53 1/8 per cent in stretch, so that 
it is very doubtful whether the increased strength will be 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF SIZING. 


Strength Strength 

Counts and Before Atter 

Style of Yarn Sizing Sizing 
2 10's CORON. 6 da ciecssceneswies 7.3 OZS. 9 ozs 
2/40’s Botany of 9.2 ozs. 9.9 ozs. 
2/14’s Crossbred Worsted ...... 24 ozs. 25.4 ozs. 
29 eut Cheviot Woolen ......... 11.3 ozs. 1b ome. 
S eut Blackface Woolen ........ 2.6 lbs. 3.1 Ibs. 
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Fias. 3 anp 4 Suow THe Errect oF DIFFERENT COLORS ON 
THe YARN, Eacu Two Squares Horizontva.y 
EguaL One NUMBER OF YARN. 
of any real advantage in working. Along with acequate 
breaking strain a working yarn must po:sess adequate yield 
or stretch, in default of which the yarn will snap readily 
in weaving. The loss in streteh is even greater in the 
crimson, where the figure stands at 62 1/2 per cent loss. 
The real reason of the loss in elasticity is to be found in 
the fact that the yarns under eonsideration are of woolen 
material and in dyeing have been subjected to a prolonged 
boiling to give fastness and Cepth to the color. This high 
temperature, combined with the movement of the yarn in 
the dye liquor to eause it to dye evenly has caused the ma- 


terial to fe:t, the fibers interlock, and the yarn shortens in 


length and becomes densely matted in its fibers. Conse- 


Pereentage Stretch Stretch Percentage 
Gain in Before After of Streteh 
Strength Sizing Sizing Variation 
1S 8/9% .7-ineh 5-ineh 28 4/7% loss 
7 q 2-inehes 2.8-inch 40 % gain 
5 5/6% 1.3-ineh L.8-inch 38 6/13% gain 
24 2/3% 1.3-ineh 1.9-ineh 46 % gain 
16 % 2.8-ineh 3.6-inch 28 4/7% gain 


quently the free movement of stretching can no longer be 
induced among the fibers and elasticity is reduced to the 
extent shown in the table. 

Example I1.—The secone sample tested for the influ- 
ence of dyestuffs was a finer woolen yarn of 30 eut counts, 
but in place of the brown a purple was introduced and the 
following table sets forth the results: 


Color Strength Stretch Loss % Loss % 
Ounces Inches In Strength .In Streteh 
White 12 1.9 
Crimson t 1/2 Zo 37 1/2 47 2/19 
Black 8 l 33 1/3 47 7/19" 
Green ll 3/4 1.4 21/2 26 6/19 
Tan i) 1.15 25 39 9/19 
Purple 10 1/3 1.4 13 26 6/19 


The table shows the crimson yarn to i lost most in 
dyeing, the percentage loss in strength being 371% and 
that of stretch 42 2/19. The dyeing of the green has bu! 
little effected the yarn and the loss in strength is just ove: 

per cent. The graph eurve shows the relative results. 

A series of similar tests on dyed cotton yarns would 
assuredly not give the same excessive loss in stretch, but 
the influence of the different Cyestvffs and different methods 
could readily be compared and the best selected. 

We shall conclude this series of experiments with the 
results of tests made on weaving yarns sized and unsized. 
In this department, also, frequent diseussions take place 
as to the re ative efficiency of various sizing agents, the 
questions most frequently asked being, which gives the 
greatest strength to the thread; which is best for cotton 
and whieh for woolen yarns, and what strength of the solu- 
tion gives the best results? 

The solution of size in each of the above tests was that 
in general use for the type of yarn selected. The percent- 
age in gain of strength is found to be greatest in the cheviot 
woolen yarn and the cotton yarn comes next. The cotton, 
however, is the only yarn which has lost in streteh, the 
woolens all showing a corresponding gain. 


The Nippon Yusen Kaisha of Japan will, it is expected, 
declare a dividend of 10 per cent per annum for the half 
year ended September last. The company is considering a 
scheme for the improvement and extension of its coasting 
and foreign services, especially the extension of the latter. 
As the first step, says the Asahi, the company has decided 
to replace the 8,000-ton steamers now on the European line 
with vessels of from 10,000 to 19,000 tons, and the eompany 
has already ordered three steamers of 12,000 tons and two 
of 10,000 tons from the Mitsu Bishi and Kawasaki yards. 
The company has also ordered four modern style cargo 
boats of 5,000 or 6,000 tons from England for the Indian 
service. All the steamers ordered from Japanese and Eng- 
lish yards are expected to be completed by about April! 


next. 
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WASTE OF MATERIAL USED IN COTTON 
MANUFACTURING.* 
BY ANDREW FISHER, JR. 

Prosperity breeds wastefulness in most every line of 
business. Elimination of waste in cotton manufacturing 
generally takes place first in the less prosperous concerns. 

This paper deals with the subject of waste in cotton 
mills, not visible waste whieh is sold to the junk man, but 
invisible waste which is constantly being eliminated by en- 
couraging scientific investigation into the various processes 
of manufacturing. 

If two dollars are being spent where only one is neces- 
sary it is generally recognized that one of those dollars is 
being wasted. 

Some years ago it was thought that a reduction of wages 
of 10 per cent means a net saving of that much. It was 
soon found, however, that this is absolutely wrong in many 
cases. Many successful concerns today employ the highest 
class of help available ane constantly endeavor to make each 
man feel that he can make more money by strict attention to 
his work, thus raising his efficiency. 

It is not my intention to dwell at length on elimination 
of waste in labor, but it might be worth while to mention 
that the more closely this phase of wastefulness is studied 
the more clearly the fact is established that a great many 
short euts may be made which not only effect large savings 
but also make it possible to raise wages. The esprit de corps 
is a very important factor which is helped immensely by 
this sort of work, if properly carried on. 

In considering waste in raw material which we will 
briefly diseuss, it must be admitted by all students of the 
subject that the American cotton manufacturer is pretty 
much “on the job.” We lie awake nights figuring how to 
make every bit of cotton go the limit. However, it seems 
to the writer that the machine used by the Department of 
Agriculture to measure accurately the length of the cotton 
fiber will prove of great interest and value in checking the 
various processes of manufacture. We may be able to get 
our carding and spinning down a little finer and possibly 
save both cotton and labor in so doing. It seems to me that 
this is one more step in the application of science to indus- 
try and this of course is a great factor in raising the 
efficiency of all kinds of manufacturing. 

Science is supposed to be a synonym for common sense 
and the more common sense we apply to manufacturing the 
less waste will be permitted. 

The particular department of manufacturing in whieh 
the writer has worked has been in bleaching, dyeing, finish- 
ing and warp sizing. 

A large item in cotton mills is stareh and materials used 
in warp sizing. No great amount of careful experiments 
have been performed to determine exactly how much stareh 
is necessary to produce maximum efficiency in weaving. 

The size should be made so as to produce a film which 
will not dust off in the loom, but will be tough, smooth and 
flexible. The necessary ingredients, besides starch, are tal- 
low or some grease will prevent the warps from stick- 


ing to each other or to the drying cylinder on the slasher, 


Read hefore the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
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also some substance like caleium chloride which will attraet 
moisture enough to keep the size from drying out and be- 
coming brittle. There are, at the present time, tests being 
made at the New Bedford Textile School which will show 
the results obtained in weaving varn which has been sized 
with various kinds of sizing materials, none of which are 
patented. Most of the patented materials are of more value 


1 ] 
to the man who sells them than anyone else, and many of 


them contain as much as 95 per cent of water. Obviously, 
the water is gone as soon as the yarn passes over the drying 
eylinder and thousands of dollars are being wasted in this 
manner every day. 

If the question of warp sizing cou!d be made the subject 
of numerous investigations in the textile schools, mueh 
money would be saved in weaving. <A badly sized warp is 
a pretty expensive proposition to hal dle, and i the w riter’s 
opinion, this is a wholly unnecessary form of waste whieh 
now exists. What are our textile schools for if not such 
work as this? Two young graduates could be set to work 
for a few years, if necessary, to make experiments along this 
line and at a very slight expense. Ten thousand dollars ex- 


pended in this way would bring back to the cotton manu- 


facturers of the New England states alone, ten tim: - at 
amount the first vear the results were applied. Ther Oo 
excuse for secrets In warp sizing. It is too important a 
subject to be in the mystery stage. 

The waste of materials in dyeing, bleaching and finish- 
ing is constantly being eliminated, but there still exists 
much room for improvement. We may see at present real 
endeavor manifested among the leading manufacturers 
this cirection. In dyeing dark shades it is venerally cus 
tomary to maintain a standing bath of dyestuff, to which a 
small amount of color and chemicals are added before each 
dyeing is made. This is an old trick to save dyestuff and 
is certainly an indication that economy is practised to some 
extent. 

Scientifie research, however, has not been utilized to any 
great extent in most Gyehouses. The first wash waters of- 
ten contain large amounts of salts and dyestuffs which might 
well be saved by evaporating the liquors in multiple effect 


Is possible 


evaporators. Few manufacturers realize thiat 


to evaporate water for a few eents a ton. Eeonomy in this 
direction generally starts by the manufacturers being forced 
into it by the health authorities raising objection to the 


pollution of streams. 

There are many good systems for multiple effeet evap- 
oration on the market and the price is not exorbita 

Waste of starch and finishing material occurs often by 
unscientific applieation. Most mill agents and treasurers 
have no time to make experiments to determine how e 


ciently the materials are being used in this department. It is 


obvious that the method of attaek in this ease is to make 


first a very careful study of the various styles of goods 
finished, with a view of determining just how each should 
best be treated. Usually it is found that the goods ean be 
erouped together in such a way as to keep the machinery all 


eoing to the limit. It costs money to have things arranged 


on the hit and miss principle, a 


id it produces a bad spl 


among the help to work at low efficiency. 


After the similar groups are arranged anc the proper 


treatment of each group finely adjusted it will be fou 





ARR 


that results are much more uniform. Waste from poorly 
finished goods is rapidly diminished and, of course, profits 
augmented. 

The opposition of the man in the mill is easily over- 
come, first off, by gaining his absolute friendship. Few 
men will take any interest in scientific management unless 
they are made to feel that their cooperation is absolutely 
necessary. Thus it is seen that waste in the dyeing and 
finishing of goods is usually the result of dark secrets ‘in 
methods used. Many manufacturers feel that they must 
keep everything dark in these departments, although proba 
bly no man wil! ever be able to corner the market on infor- 
mation of this kind. 

Another step in the elimination of waste in finishing 
might well be mentioned here, viz., goods which are highly 
finished often have to be washed and shrunk before benig 
used by the eutting-up-trade. It really seems too bad to 
spend money in the mill for starch, softeners, ete., to give 
these goods just the right feel so that they will meet the 
approval of the buyer. Of course the mill man has but lit- 
tle chance to eliminate this waste and it must be done by 
the consumer and the selling house. 

Nothing of real value is added to the goods after they 
leave the loom, but it is safe to say that in a great many 
cases more money is spent on the cloth after it is woven 
than before. The inspection, wrapping in neat packages, 
h . ete., are, however, hardly to be classed as waste, 
» they are practical necessities. 

Before closing this paper it seems to me advisable to 
say a few words concerning waste which exists through ig- 
norance in purchasing supplies used in the mill. It is obvi- 
ous to the merest novice that where secret methods are em- 
ployed it is very hard to change from one material to an- 
other. It is perfectly possible, however, to find out how 
much any article is worth in the open market. This is often 
left to the judgment of a man who has no know!edge of 
chemistry whatever, and it seems to me that some knowledge 
of chemistry is absolutely essential to the man who controls 
the purchase of supplies for a textile mill. Very few chem- 
ieals, oils, starches, dyestuffs, ete., are sold under their 
chemical names. During my experience at the Amoskeag 
Mills, it was brought home to me very forcibly that most 
belt dressings, greases, pulley covers, spot removers, metal 
polishes and things of that sort are sold at about ten times 
their actual cost to produce. 

The dyestuff is worse. The chemical names of most dye- 
stuffs could easily be put on the package instead of some 
false name. ‘The manufacturers of organic coal tar colors 
never call them by their chemical names. For example, 
there are probably at least one hundred different direet 
blacks on the market, which are nearly the same thing chem- 
ically, but are sold at different prices and unéer different 
names. Now it is a simple thing to take a sample of dye- 
stuff and hand it to one or two reputable concerns and say, 
“Gentlemen, I am paying 28 cents a pound for that dye- 
stuff and I usually buy five hundred pounds a year. If 
you can give me the same thing for less money I would be 
glad to buy fifty pounds for trial.” That is surely a fair 
proposition and no one can complain that they have not had 
a fair chance to compete. The next step is to try out the 
sample of the new color. No dyer ean afford to be con- 
stantly changing his formulas for the sake of saving a few 
dollars a year on colors. He should, however, have his work 
so arranged that he may easily try out new colors which are 


presented to him as better or cheaper than the ones he is us- 
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ing. In this way he keeps abreast of the times. If a color 
is found to be cheaper or better than the one in use it 
should be submitted just as quickly as possible, but not 
until it has been carefully tested for fastness to various tests 
which should vary according to the uses to which the fabrie 
may be expected to be put. 

It is an excellent plan for all mills to keep posted on 
the results of all such work by the purchasing department. 

If a dyer or finisher or boss dresser does not know the 
value of the things he uses he cannot be expected to attain 
a very high efficiency. On the other hand, if he is made to 
feel that his cooperation is absolutely necessary, little waste 
will exist. Higher salaries for men who eut costs or im- 
prove the produet is absolutely the only way to make them 


feel that their best efforts are always appreciated. 





Effect of Gas Pressure on the Fading of Dyestuffs. 

The cause of the fading of dyestuffs by exposure to light 
and air has been the subject of many investigations in the 
hope of finding just what are the essential influences which 
are active in the destruction of the coloring matter. A, 
recent contribution to this study has been made by P. Lasa- 
reff, whose experiments were carried out as follows: Col- 
lodion films-dyed with Cyanine, Pinachrome and Lepidinecy- 
anine, respectively, were exposed in the visible spectrum of 
a source of light for periods from 5 to 7 minutes in a 
ehamber in which it was possible to control the pressure of 
the air. This pressure was varied in the different tests, 
ranging from 12 to 754 mm. of mereury. The change ot 
color was observed spectrophotometrically. The results 
seem to demonstrate the fact that the bleaching or decom- 
position of the color increases in amount with an increase 
in the pressure of the air, and this is probably accounted 
for by the higher concentration of oxygen in the air at 
the higher pressures. On plotting the values obtained in 
the form of a curve, it was found that the lines represent- 
ing the variation in the velocity of the reaction with the 
pressure did not pass through the junetion of the eoordi- 
nates, indieating that decomposition of the coloring matter 
would proceed with measurable velocity even in an absolute 
vacuum. To this end experiments were also conducted in a 
vacuum, and the conclusions were confirmed. 

This same investigator has also made a further series 
of experiments on the fading of Methylene Blue on ex- 
posure to light even when oxygen is excluded. It is a 
generally recognized .fact that the fading of mest coloring 
matters is accompanied by an oxidation of the dyestuff 
resulting in total decomposition. Lasareff, however, has 
now shown that Methylene Blue will fade when exposed to 
light even in the absence of oxygen. The experiments were 
carried out by using films of gelatine dyed with Methylene 
Blue. When the bleached films were kept in the dark for a 
few days in the presence cf air, the color was restored. In 
the absence of oxygen the bleaching was the more rapid, 
and the bleached films when kept in the dark did not show 
any regain of color as long as oxygen was excluded. Spec- 
trophotometrie study of the phenomena showed that the 
destruetion and reproduction of the color do not repre- 
sent a true reversible reaction; that is to say the eolored 
substanee which is produced by oxidation of the colorless 
substance formed in the bleaching is not identical with 
Methylene Blue. 


We always appreciate the man who thinks as we do, 
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the mill or the finishing plant. 


WHERE DOES THE TWIST COME FROM? 
Epitor Corron: 

How few think justly of the thinking few; how many 
never think who think they do? This ean be well! applied 
to “A. C.’s” reply to “Y. L. Y.” 

"ks 
a great many things that are not so on a fly frame, and to 


reply gives every indication that he knows 


help him out and make things clear to him, I am taking 
the subject in question apart, and below is the formula: 

On a fly frame, twist per inch in the roving may be 
inereased either by decreasing the speee of the delivery 
rolls or increasing the speed of the spindle; there is no other 
way. The following rule to find the twist per inch should 
be enough to convinee “A. C.” 

Rule.—Divide the revolutions per minute of the spindles 
by the length of roving, in inches, delivered by the front 
roll-in the same time. 

“A. C.” says that if “Y. L. Y.” will take the trouble 
to prove what he says on a twist testing machine he will 
find that the twist is affected so much that the roving will 
keep breaking, while roving made on the same speecer with 
three turns around the presser, will run off all right. I 
want to say to “A. C.” that this is all twaddle, and when 
he tells “Y. L. Y.” to use a twist testing machine, it is a 
confession on his part that he never used one. ‘Twist is 
inserted from a point at the top of the flyer to the bite of 
the front rolls, and you can wind the roving around the 
presser finger once or a hundred times, and you will not in- 
crease or decrease the twist per inch. What seems to puz 
zle “A. C.” is that a different number of turns around the 
presser finger will cause the end to break. 

Now, “A.. C.,” 
see clearly that it is not the variation in the twist that 


put on your thinking cap, and you wi.l 
breaks the end in question, (as there is no variation, as 
stated), but it is instead the inereasing diameter of the 
bobbin. 

When you increase the number of turns around the 
presser finger, more resistance is offered to the passage of 
the strand from the bottom of the hollow leg of the flyer 
to the surface of the bobbin, so the pull here lays the coils 
closer and the bobbin diameter Goes not increase to hold 
the relationship of the surface speed of the bobbin and 
front roll. On the other hand, if the turns around the pres- 
ser finger is decreased, the diameter of the bobbin will in- 
crease faster than the rest of the bobbins on the same frame 
and the end will snap continually, and the only way that a 
bobbin of this kind ean be run is by pulling off a few 
layers, and then wineing the proper turns around the 
presser finger. 

On a flyer-lead frame, as a rule, only two turns are 
wound around the presser finger, and on a_ bobbin-lead 
frame, three turns, but of course the make of flyers often 
govern the number of turns. 

I want to say to “A. C.” also that when cones are figured 
out, the differenee in tension between the empty and full 


bobbin is considered. This variation is of course due to 
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the shght variation in the pressure of the paddle, ané th 


following factors will cause this variation: Slipping of the 
cone belt, decreasing or increasing the speed of the frame; 
dry or dirty top rolls; different cotton, and different han 

roving, are all factors that will cause a variation of the 


presser finger on the surface of the bobbin. 


“Wash.” (New Yor 


Epitor Corron : 
“where does the 


A 45. OD 


twist come from?” in the March issue of Corrox, I would 


In answer to the question of 


say that twist in roving as a rule does not come, but goes. 
Twist in roving is put in between the top of the flyer nose 
and the front roll and is governed by the twist gear that 
is on the frame at the time the roving is being made. <A 
given gear will produce so many turns of twist per ine 
(ealeulated), but the calculated twist is never found in the 
roving when it reaches the bobbin. 

The writer has made test after test for twist in roving 
and as yet has never been able to find the ealeulated twist 
} } 


bin, (unless excessive 


in the strand of roving upon the bob 
twist was being put in). These tests have always beer 
made upon roving that was being manufactured under nor- 
mal conditions and for the purpose of obtaining a compari- 
son between two makes of flyers of different principles, 
which will here be termed A and B. 

An example of one of these recent tests may prove 
teresting: The stock being run was 1% inches combed 
Egyptian, and frame was making 3-hank roving; the ealeu 
lated twist was 1.70 turns per ineh, but the actual twist ob- 
tained, with the same twist gear in both eases, was 1.64 
turns in the flyer A roving, and 1.575 turns in the flyer B 


Now the amount 


roving. yf twist that one tooth will put 


in is only three hundredths of a turn in one ineh, thus 


will be seen that there was a loss of two teeth of twist in the 


A flyer roving ané a loss of four teeth of twist in the B 
flyer roving. 

As the above example is an average result of numerous 
tests it proves that the twist cannot come from anywhere 
except between the front roll and the nose of the flyer, and 
that it depends upon the prineiple of the flyer being used 
as to how much twist will be retained in the roving upon its 
arrival at the bobbins. 

lt has also been demonstrated beyond question that 
the proper amount of friction for the winding of a firm 
bobbin ean be applied at the proper place on a flyer, more 
twist is retained and a more perfect roving is produced. 

Quality (Massachusetts). 
EpitorR Corton : 

I see an article in the March issue by “A. C.” on where 
does the twist come from? I don’t think this is a very hard 
question to answer, as we all know that the twist is obtained 
from the revolutions of the flyer and the delivery of the 
front roll per minute, as for example, 1%-ineh front roll 
making 120 r.p.m. and the flyer making 509 r.p.m. 1% 
120 revolutions 


3.1416 — 3.53 inehes in one revolution. 
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would be 120 3.53 inches 424 inches in 120 revolutions. 
124 inches divided into 509, revolutions of the flyer 1.20 
turns per ineh. 

[ con't see how changing the laps on the presser from 
two to three changes the twist, as this lapping process 
takes place after the sliver has been twisted; and another 


reason is because this lapping process does not alter the 
speea ol the yer or Tront r Il deliv Ty, and to change the 
twist we would surely have to change one or the other. 
Now he says roving made on the same frame, one with 
two laps and the other with three laps around the presser, 
the one with three laps will run right, while the one with 
two laps will keep breaking. I don’t think this breaking is 
due to any change in the twist by the difference in the laps, 
but 1s due to the inerease in Ciameter of the one with two 
lays, for it must be remembered that the frame must have 
been adjusted to suit the one with three laps, (which is the 


custom), and the one with two laps will make a 


veneral 
softer and larger roving in diameter, and the tension is 


not suited for this one. As the frame fills up, the cone belt 


moves toward the small end of cone thus by reducing the 


{ 


speed of bobbin to suit the inerease in diameter, for the 
larger the ciameter, the more wil! be wound on in one revo- 
lution of the bobbin. That is the reason as the roving gets 
larger the bobbins run slower, and the cone belt in moving 
to suit the three laps does not move fast or far enough to- 


ward the small end of the eone to run the bobbin with two 


laps slow enough, for because of its increase in diameter 
it winds more than is delivered, and therefore draws the 
sliver and strains it to the extent that it causes it to break 
continually. This breaking is not caused by the cifference 
in twist. If “A. C.” or anyone else wil! start two bobbins 
on the same speeder, one with three laps and the other with 
four laps and watch them as the bobbins fill up, when the 
frame has been adjusted to suit the three laps, they will 
find the one with four laps will be smaller in diameter, and 
that the sliver will not draw properly through the flyer, but 
will run slack and curl around the nose of the flyer and will 
be continually breaking down. “A. C.” says by lapping the 
sliver four times around the presser the roving was so hard 
and strong that he could take two teeth of twist out. He 
surely does not want us to believe that. He then had as 
mueh twist there as before, for I think the reason that the 
roving was much harder and the sliver stronger was due 
to tension caused by the extra lap around the presser, there- 
by condensing the fibers more closely together, as we al! 
know that the closer the fibers in the sliver are laid and 
twisted the harder they are to separate anc draw apart. | 
think this is the reason the sliver was stronger, and it was 
not due to twist. I also think the reason the roving was 
harder was because of the extra lap, thereby causing mo} 

tension in passing around the presser, for the more times 
we lap a cord around a stick the harder it is to pull it off. 


| 
H. E. W. (Marvlard). 


Argentina is buying $26,000,000 of coal from England. 
We broke into the English coal monopoly in Uruguay, and 
our minister and consul there got a $50,000 contract for 
an American firm, after having coal submitted to chemical 
tests by the Uruguayan government, which showed it bet- 
ter than Welsh coal. There is no reason why we eannot get 


some of that $26,000,000 in Argentina away from Eng- 


t 


land also, if we only go afier it. 
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OPINIONS ON THE SOFT BOBBIN QUES- 
TION. 


Epitor Corron: 

Referring to the questions by “A. C.” about the bobbin, 
every mill man knows that only two wrappings around 
the flyer presser will cause a soft bobbin. As a proof of 
this, wrap all the ends three times except one, and note 
the result. As the bobbins on the frame become something 
like half: full, the bobvin with only two wrappings will be 
a soft oozy bobbin, and the Ciameter will be larger. The 
reason for this is that by reducing the wrappings to two, 
the tension or pull between the flyer presser and the bobbin 
is reduced, which allows the roving to wind on the bobbin 
in a slack condition, and this is why the bobbin is soft. 

Next, has the bobbin of roving as much twist per inch 
as the other bobbins? The speed of the spindle and ‘ence 


e 


the flyer is constant throughout the doff, or filling, of t 


h 
ie 


bobbins, and the twist is always regulated by speecing up 
or slowing down the r.p.m. of the front roll. Hence we 
ean readily see that the twist per ineh in all of the bobbins 
would be the same if it were not for this fact. As stated, the 


diameter of this bobbin is inereased faster than that of 
the other bobbins and this of course inereases the cireum 
ferentia! speed of the bobbin; therefore, it will take more 
roving to go around it than it does in the ease of: the 
others. For this reason the roving is stretehed and mace 
longer and of a lighter hank than on the other bobbins. 

The front steel roll delivers the same number of roving 
per minute to this bobbin that it does to the others, but 
owing to the inerease in diameter and hence the inerease in 
circumferential speed, the roving of necessity will either 
stretch or break. Now there is the same number of turns of 
twist per inch put in this roving asin that on the other 
bobbins, Isss the number of inches it has stretched. As an 
illustration, take 36 inches of roving and stretch it 4 inches 
more, which will be 40 inehes in all. We now have 40 
inches of roving, yet we have not put in any.more twist. 
The 40 inches has the same number of turns as the 36 
inehes did have, whieh would, therefore, be less turns of 
twist per inch. The same is true of all stretched roving, 
let it be stretched between the flyer presser and bobbin or in 
the hands. A Student (Alabama). 
Eprtor Corron: 

In looking over the Mareh issue of Corron I note that 
“A.C.” wants to know about the causes of a soft bobbin. 
i “A. C. 

f 


problem presented as I see it. 


will follow me elosely, I will try to explain this 


First, when the roving frame has just been doffed, and 
the ends all wrapped three times (which is the customary 
wrapping) around the flyer presser and the proper twist 
and tension gear on, so as to get an even tension through- 
out the entire time it takes to fill the bobbin; one end may 
be reduced one turn from around the flyer presser. The 
result, if this is done at any time except in the last few 
layers on a full doff, the roving will be wound on the bob- 
bin soft and spongy from the lack of proper tension be- 
tween the presser and bobbin. This method of wrapping 
leaves the fibers more open, hence a soft, spongy bobbin 
This bobbin will, after increasing in diameter faster than 
the other bobbins on account of improper wrapping, stretel 
the roving and contain thick and thin places. Every mill 
man knows that the twist will adhere to the thin places. 


henee the lack of twist in the thick places. If “A. ( wil! 


notice carefully he will find this is where his roving breaks. 
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Second, by wrapping the roving four times aroune the 
flyer presser, it increases the tension of the drag between 
firmer Dobbin. 
ie doff. If 


the conditions of the machine favor the other ends, this bob- 


the presser and bobbin, hence a harder or 


Such ends, however, will not run throughout t!) 


bin will soon cease to run satisfactorily, because it becomes 


of a less diameter than the other bobbins. “A. C.” can un- 


derstand, from this explanation that the result will not be 
satisfactory and to consider the whole machine so wrapped, 


woule bring on more ta‘k, as the machine builders have 


thrashed this question out in a thorough manner, the result 
of their findings having already been given early in this 
bobbin being firm 


letter. However, the question of the 


or spongy does not in this case signify more or less twist, 


would indieate, but 


as its 


appearance merely shows im- 


proper origin. Sweeper Boy (Alabama). 


ANOTHER OPINION ON STANDARD TERMS. 


Epitor Corron : 

I must confess I am a bit interested in the controversy 
between “H. E. W.” and “B. M. P.” 
I see no benefit, even if the right conelusion was reached. 
ms EY ide 
I suspect all writers will do; 
But let 


and for the life of me 


in this controversy has written something which 


he has written twaddle—and 


2 


so have I, in spots. us be broad, and give “B. M. 


P.” what rightly belongs to him. Has he not strived to 
it? Has he not given us 


believe “B. M. 


vive us the formula as he saw 


) 


much valuable information? In this ease I 


P.” is wrong—but it is the way he sees it. 

Most of us acquire the habit of too often putting words 
together without troubling ourselves to form the thoughts 
which ought to correspond to them. It is easy for most of 
us to form an antithesis between a relative knowledge and a 
so-called absolute knowledge. 

The grave mistake that “B. M. P.’} made, to my mind, 
consulting so Why not 
I never have read a book in my life without 


was in many books. reason the 


thing out? 
For instanee, | was the 
to discover the following Nasmith’s “Cot- 
on pages 341 and 342, paragraph 295. It 


held at the the 


fincinge some kind of a mistake. 


first mistake in 
ton Spinning,” 
“The yarn, 
formed during building is, if the full bobbin be 1 3-8 inehes 
1.51] 


surtace 


states: when base of cone 
in diameter, being carried ‘round through a space of 


When it 


of the bare bobbin, which is three-quarters of an ineh in 


inches at each revolution. is held on the 


diameter, it only travels at the rate of 2.35 inches at each 


revolution. It is thus clear that, if no retardation of th 
traveler took place, it would travel Curing each revolution 
The 


Suppose that 


of the spindle a distance equal in case to that stated. 
effect of this upon the twist is easily seen. 
100 revolutions of the spindles are made in each case, and 
the effeet would be 


the rollers deliver five inches of yarn, 


that the traveler in one case would travel 431 inehes and in 


the other only 235 inches. The circumference of the ring 
being 5.1 inches, this means that the trave'er makes 54.5 
and 46 revolutions, respectively. There would thus be in- 
troduced into yarn 16.9 and 9.2 turns per inch, respect 


ively, at each of these periods, which is a considerable vari- 
ation.” 
Notice tae 


I would like to have “B. 


16.9 minus 9.2 7.7 turns 
M. P.” look up 


us figure it. 


variatl equals 
the above and see 
how one can be misled by books. Let 
First, 


bin and f 


ealeulate the surface at the beginning of the bob- 


< 3.1416 equals 2.35 circumference 


ll bobbin. 34 
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3/8 X 3.1416 equals 4.31 cireum- 
Now let us 


of empty bobbin, and 1 
full 


no retardation of the 


terence of bobbin. reason the first state 


ment, if traveler took place it 


one ¢ircumterence of the ring, whether 


Chis is not an accepted 


travel 5.1 inches or 


on the bare or full bobbin. theory, 


but a fact, because the yarn is passed under the traveler and 
circles the ring in proportion to the amount of 


100 rey 


varn that 1s 


Oolutlons be 


delivered by the front rolls. Supposing 


taken in each ease and the rolls deliver five inehes of vai 


The 510 


traveler in one case would travel! (5.00 


tot 84) 504.09 inches when on the larger diameter, 
and 510 (5.00 ——.2.35 5.1) 499.188 inches when o 
the smaller diameter. The circumference of the ring in eae 
ease being 5.1, the traveler makes 504.09 5.1 98.54 rev- 


olutions, losing 1.16 turns in winding five inches of varn or 


the large bobbin, and 499.188 — 5.1 97.88 losing 2.12 
turns in winding on five inehes on the small diameter of 
bobbin. We next find the twist 98.84 5 19.76 turas 
to the inch when the bobbin is large, and 97.88 5 


19.57 turns to the inch when the bobbin is bare; 19.76 


19.57 


eiven. 


19 of a turn per inch in difference, and not 7.7, as 


This illustration is given simply to show how books at 


times are misleading. 

P.” we 
he understands carding. However, it will be 
that on the “Old Lowell Fly 
was .03111] You could not eall this any 


else, for in order to obtain the twist per inch it was 


From the writings of “B. M. must adnut that 


remembered 
Frames,” that the iwist eo 

stant factor. 
eces- 


sary to multiply the twist gear by the fac‘or. 
“B. M. P.” wrong is 


in following the rules laid down to fine ihe twist pea el. 


Another point that will prove 


Follow the train of gears, and it will be found that when 


] 


the constant is a factor that the twist gear will come over 


the line, or in other words, among the 2ears whose sum 


multiphed together makes the dividend. On the other land, 


if the constant be a dividend, the twist geay comes unde 


1 
; 


tne line or 


among the figures that make cp the Civiso 


Theretore, what else can it be cal-ed but “factor” in the first 


ease, and “dividend” in the second ease? 


However, all such discussions bring out knowledge to 
COTTON’S readers. 


Wash. (New York. 


BALANCE TWIST EXPLAINED. 


Epiror Corron: 
he Apri Is 
Ss 


questions 


I am going to take up “W. C.’s” letter of 
sue, for I certainly must confess that I agree with 
ee. ae 20 


heing of the 


extent in regard to some of the 


order.  “W..C.” 


ealls the actual practical answer to two of his problems and 


some 


“catehy” elves us What e 


reader of Corron can give any ap 


i a 


Trom tha 


wants to know if any 


proximate rule for finding this answer. It 


given the actual practical answer, | understand 


; 


, ; 
at e vas voiten then \ se ol a 


machine, and that he has mace a slight misiake in the twis 
of the single yarn. 


From the answer that “W. CC.” has given, I don’t think 


any reader of Corron, or any one else, cou! 


rule to govern both problems, as the one given first 


used, not give the second, as | will prove. 


We will take up the first problem and then 


the second 
and see why it would take two separate rules or parts o 
problem is 2.5’ 


two rules, to vive the answers. The first 





















combed Egyptian yarn with 18 turns of twist in the single 
yarn, and this is twisted 11-ply and his answer, to make the 


twist be balaneed, is between 3.7 


0 or 3.80 turns in the 


twisted varn. V 20's $7957 1S turns $.7957 

3.75 twist factor in the single yarn 23’s 11-ply 2.09 yarn 
(equivalent) to be twisted. /2.09 yarn 1.4456 3.80 
turns 1.4456 2.63 twist factor for twisted yarn. 3.75 


twist factor for single yarn minus 2.63, twist factor for 


twisted yarn 1.12 or 30 per cent less twist factor for 


wisted yarn than single yarn. 
The second problem was 16’s yarn 18 turns per inch of 


twist in single yarn and to be twisted 5-ply and his answer 


was about 5.25 turns per inch. \/16’s t. 1S turns 

! 1.50 twist faetor for single yarn. 16’s 5-ply 3.20 
(equivalent) yarn to be twisted. ./3.20 yarn = 1.7888. 
0.25 turns 1.7888 2.93 twist factor for twisted yarn. 


1.50 twist factor for single yarn minus 2.93 twist factor for 


twisted yarn i.57 or 35 per cent less twist factor in the 


twisted yarn than in the single yarn. 

Now we ean see that the same rule would not apply to 
both problems, as the first problem has 30 per cent less 
twist factor in the twisteé yarn than in the single, and the 
second wou!d have 35 per cent less twist factor in the 
twisted yarn than in the single yarn. I don’t think this is 
right, as if 30 per cent less will give it in the first, it ough 
to give it in the second, and the only reason I think way 
it does not is that he had not given the proper turns in 1 
single yarn. 


[ answered a question in the Mareh issue something 


U. S. WORSTED CO. MAKES STATEMENT. 


Following a meeting of the directors of the U. S. 
Worsted Company at the executive offices in Boston, April 
11, President Andrew Adie made public a statement to the 
effect that, owing to the incorrect character of the inventory 
and financial statement of June 29, 1912, upon which was 
based the re-finaneing of the company, it has been founé 
that additional working capita! is needed, part of which has 
heen supplied by the bankers as a temporary loan, while 
the committee on reorganization will propose a plan for 
providing a permanent addition to the working eapital as 
soon as the accountants have completed an investigation 
that is now in progress President Adie also makes public 
the fact that the U. S. Worsted Company has an option on 
the Saxony Mills, Newton, Mass., and has been operating 
it for its own account since November 20, 1912. 

That part of President Adie’s statement that refers to 
the company’s financial plans and to the company’s probable 
business future is as follows: 

“The net quick assets of the present company are much 
less than was contemplated by the plan of reorganization. 
In order to provide the company with necessary working 
capital and maintain its high credit, arrangements have been 
made by the bankers for supplying the sum of $1,000,000, 
of which $700,000 has already been temporarily loaned by 
them to the company, and the indebtedness represented by 
such loan has been made suborcinate to the indebtedness 
represented by all other notes of the company, and to all 


indebtedness ineurred for materials and supplies. 
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similar to these and I think if W. C. would get the correct 
twist in the single yarn and use the rule I gave, it will give 
him the desired results, for I don’t think for every number 
and ply of yarn there should be a different percentage fac- 
tor. There may be some little variation from this 
rule, but I think it would be close enough to use, and what 
we want is something to base our calculations on and then 
experience ought to do the rest. I see in another part of 
“W.C’s” letter where he has made an error in figuring 
where he says the answer by “X. Y. Z. A.” is not correct. 
He says 4.50 minus 20 per cent less twist factor — 3.60 
and 3.60 « 3.20 11.52. Here he hus taken the twist 
factor and multiplied it by the number of yarn, when he 
should have multiplied it by the square root of the number 
of yarn ané then the answer would be 3.60 «& (3.20) 
1.7888 6.44 turns, not 11.52 turns. 

“W.. C.” states that “X. Y. Z. A.” does not give any rea- 
son why he uses the 20 per cent less twist factor in the 
twisted yarn, and | will state why I use 25 per cent less 
twist factor. I could give various reasons, but I am only 
going to state one, and that one is, just to make it balance 
twist, which I have found to be right. 

I would like for “W. C.” 
rest of the interested readers of Corron, how he got the 


to explain for myself and the 


twist in both single and twisted yarn, and then we could see 
whether the answers could not be secured by some rule that 
would govern both, as different men have different ideas in 
figuring twists and other methoes of getting it. 


H. E. W. (Maryland). 





“As soon as the accountants have finally completed their 
investigation, and so far as possible have placed the re- 
sponsibility for the deficiency in the assets of the United 
States Worsted Company (of Maine) and the Lawrence 
Dye Works, some plan will be proposed for providing per 
manently such additional working capital as may be needed 
in addition to the quick assets actually aequired from the 
United States Worsted Company and the Lawrence Dye 
Works. 

“In view of the character of the manufacturing proper 
ties and the opportunities for business, as I now find them, 
I am of the opinion that, with a provision for acequate 
working capital, and with economies already effected in the 
management and operation of the old United States Worsted 
Company’s affairs, the present company will eventually be 
in a position to earn reasonable dividends upon a proper 
capitalization.” 


THE TEXTILE EXHIBITORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The board of directors of the Textile Exhibitors’ Asso- 
ciation, Ine., recently held a meeting, at which the invita- 
tion from the Southern Textile Association and the Green- 
ville, (S. C.) Board of Trade, to hold an exhibition in that 
city this fall, was carefully considered. While the final 
action of the board was not in favor of holding the exhi- 
bition, yet the boaré was unanimous in appreciation of the 
most courteous invitation. The reason for this action was 
due to the short time which would be allowed for prepara- 
tion, and also to the faet that action has already been 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


Opening 
and 
Picking 
Machinery 


Card Room 
Machinery 





Spinning 
Room 
Machinery 


Twisters for 
Wet or Dry 
Work 


With Band or 
Tape Drive 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


taken to hold a large exhibition in Boston in April, 1914. 
It is the intention of the association to incorporate the 
cotton, woolen, hosiery and knit goods trade in the coming 
exhibition, and for this purpose the entire Mechanics Build- 
ing will be used. Invitations to the various associations 
of manufacturers will be issued, suggesting holding their 
meetings Curing the exhibition. With this end in 


hall will be set aside and ample facilities will be accorded 


view a 


them for business meetings. 


Winesor Locks, Conn., 


are sending to the trade their Bulletin M, featuring a line 


THe Georce P. CuarK Co., of 


of dry goods, dye house and laundry trueks. This is the 


fourth of a series of bulletins which they have issued and it 
contains more new illustrations than any of the previous 
ones. It deseribes trucks manufactured with the usual 
Clark thoroughness of detail and quality of material and 
workmanship. A copy will be sent to all interestee upon 
request. 


If the might kind of size is not used, sizing warps by 
the chain system proves very costly, especially so when, as 
Managers or 
find 


is often the ease, the threads stick together. 
mills for colored goods, both in the South and North, 
that this diffieulty can be met by using the Sizeoleum and 
the soluble softening oils, manufactured by THe ARaBoL 
Mra. Co., 100 William St., New York. They may be used 
either with corn or potato starch. The Sizeoleum, making 
tallow superfluous, is also recommended as a reliable ane 
cloth warps, sheetings and 


superior compound on print 


domesties. 





MASTIC FLOORING FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS. 


The modern industrial establishment, with its complex 
machinery, elaborate factory systems and skilled operatives, 
offers a noteworthy example of evolution from erude and 
Nat 


been developed to a high state of perfection in the 


inefficient methods. only have mechanical devices 


past 


few decades in order to keep pace with competition, but 


changes of equal importance have been wrought in the 


construction of factory buildings, with the object of cor 
to safety, comfort and efficiency. 


triputing 


Among those details which have received the attentior 


of experts is the subject of flooring. The problem of floor- 


ing the factory is a difficult one, but the obstacles which 


present themselves in the average plant seem at last to 
have been overcome by a flooring material known as “J-M 
Mastic.” This flooring is excellent for factory and ware- 
house use, even under the heaviest trucking conditions, and 
on account of its noiseless character is a boon in plants 


Another feature in its 


where there is considerable trucking. 
favor is its peeuliar holding quality which prevents slip- 
ping. It provides a surface that is waterproof and at thie 
same time practically wear-proof under ordinary service 
concitions. It is also unaffected by acids, alkali and brine. 

3eing waterproof, it is absolutely sanitary, as it can 
be quickly and thoroughly cleaned by the simple process of 
flushing, after which it dries out immediately. It will not 
originate dust, a point of vital importance in establish- 
Is 


ments where it is imperative to keep machinery and goo 
free from dust. 
The base of this flooring is asphalt mastic, a product in 


which a finely graded mineral aggregate is bonded together 
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by an asphaltic cement or binder. The mineral aggregate 


ie material, as made up, will pass through a wire screen 


anging from SUV to 200 mesh in fineness. 


This flooring can be made in any eonsisteney between 


ardness and softness and, while always dense, pos- 


As 1 


extreme 


sesses a certain amount ol does not cause 


resiliency. 


foot-soreness and fatigue like conerete and other non-yield 
floor surfaces, it adés greatly to the efficiency as well 
as to the comfort of employees in machine shops, factories 


industries, who are compelled to stand while at 


work. Furthermore, being damp-proof, it is an efficient 


against ailments common to damp conditions. 


protection 
be laid over any foundation which is firm and stable, 


may he applied ovel wood, brick, eoncrete or tile al- 


ready in place. In new construetion conerete or heavy mill 


construction is the most desirable. 

Flooring of this make is easily repaired if changes in 
the floor surface are made necessary at any time. It adds 
dead 
inches weighs only 


This 


requirements but ean be 


very little to the load, as the standard thickness of 


1% 


place. 


LS pounds to the square foot in 


thickness is sufficient Lor ordinary trucking 


varied to most conditions, rang 


ing from 1l-inch for lavatories where the requirements are 


very he@ht, to 3 inehes in thiekness tor loading docks, where 


the requirements are correspondingly severe. 


This flooring is perfectly adapted for breweries, can 


ig factories, candy factories, cold storage plants, dairies, 
dye houses, laboratories, machine shops, packing plants, 


railroad stations, sehool houses, institutions, ete. In faet, 


is almost without limit. It is superior to wood, 


ts scape 
eonerete, brick, tile, slate or composition floors, and may 


be substituted for floors of those materials to exeellent ad- 
Vantage. 

The H. W. JouHns-MANVILLI 
“J-M Mastie,” 


oO anyone interested in the subject ol flooring. 


Co., of New York, manu 


facturers of will be glad to send a booklet 


ar: 
his eon 
cern maintains a thoroughly equipped engineering depart 


ment which co-operates with engineers and arehitects in 


handling flooring and waterproofing work of every nature. 


WHAT THE SOUTH IS DOING. 


An analysis of the Northrop loom sales, which appeared 


in the January issue of Cotton Chats, brings out some in- 


teresting faets. 


into two groups of mills, one 


England, Middle and Western 


Dividing the country 
ine.uding those in the New 


states, and the other including the Southern states, we 
find 108,687 Northrop looms in the former, and 131,832 
Northrop looms in the latter: or a little over twenty-one per 
cent more Northrop looms in the South than in all the rest 
of the country put together. 

South Carolina, with 71,488, remains the banner state; 
40,771. The Draper Co. 
state that their shipments of Northrop looms were in 1909- 
1910—22,855; in 1911—21,015, and in 1912 


20,814, while on January 1, 1913, there was on order 10,809, 


Massachusetts ranks seeond, with 


22,389; in 
making a total of 97,882 Northrop looms shipped and on 
order in four years, January 1, 1909, to January 1, 1913. 
Of the total shipments of Northrop looms in 1912, about 
two-thirds replaced old common looms. This replacement 
pertained to a much greater extent in Northern territory, 
where it was slightly over 78 per cent, than in Southern ter- 


ritory, where it was about 45 per cent. 
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A FLEXIBLE STEEL BELT LACING. 


fastening is something mueh to be de- 


A durable belt 
sired by every superintencent and master mechanic having 


in their charge the Some- 


motive power of a textlie plant. 
thing that ean be quickly applied and still be dependable. 
These never-tiring searchers for time-saving, power-saving, 
and therefore money-saving appliances, will be especially 
This 


lacing is adapted for use on leather, rubber, balata, cotton 


interested to learn about “Alligator” steel belt lacings. 


It is a separable lacing, hinging 
The 
joint assures proper contact with the pulley, whether the 
It is claimed 


or canvas stitched belting. 


on a rawhide or sectional steel rocker pin. flexible 


belt is run with either or both sides in service. 


that this lacing is specially applicable to use on rubber or 
textile belting, because it overcomes a tendency of the 


belt to fray at the end. The members of the steel lacing 


clamp the ends of the belt and so protect them. The teeth 


on each side of the lacing enter the belt on different angles 


of perforation, as will be seen from the illustration. Eaeh 


throu oh 





prong has two teeth, the longer clinching 

the belt, while the shorter point on the opposite side of 
the prone gives great additional! strength. Both enter the 
. f. « P ‘a 3 . Fi 47 
beil In such a manner that tue pull Is against the edge ol € 


steel. No special tools being required makes the appliea 


tion of the lacing the work of a few seconds only. 

This lacing being separable, it is especially adapted for 
use on overhead belts, inasmuch as the ends ean be dropped 
down, the lacing applied, and the hinge pin inserted after 


the belt has been placed over the shafting. It can also be 


easily removed from the shaft by merely taking out the 


bar between the prongs is indented 


pin. The ‘connecting 
on the under side to allow it to be broken into the required 
lengths. The sectional steel pin consists of two specially 
formed steel wires having oval faces with lugs on the back 
to fit in between the loops of the hinge and keep it from 
working out. In service, the sections of the pin remain sta- 
tionary in the loops of the lacing and give the necessary 


Chis 


lacing does not require the work of an expert mechanic to 


flexibility to the joints by rocking on their oval faces. 


apply it, and as any ordinary workman can do equally as 


well. The only tool required is a hammer. Numerous tests 


or. belting have been made to show the strength of “Alliga- 


tor” joints, and the results of such tests together with othe 
illustrated deseriptive matter concerning this steel lacing 


may be secured by applying to the manufacturer, the 


FLEXIBLE Steet Lactna Co., 542 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chieago, Ill. 


WituiaM B. Scaire & Sons Co., are issuing a new eata- 


log Geseribing the Seaife gasoline storage outfits. These 


are made up with welded gasoline tanks, long distance 


pumps, special fill pipe arrangement; and many other 
desirable features. They show a very simple and efficient 
arrangement for isolated storage outfits, also storage tanks 
for the storage of compressed air. This interesting catalog 


will be forwarded upon application. 











Shomer 


+ Ser eqanees 
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TRIKING proof of the fire retardant qual- 

ities of a Barrett Specification type of roof 
appears almost every time there is a city or fac- 
tory fire. The photograph herewith shows a 
typical instance. 


The Prichard Building, Newark, N. J., 
was completely gutted by fire. The building is 
isolated so that the firemen could not get to 
work on the roof, and in consequence the roof- 
ing received practically no protection by water. 


The roof, although it had acted as a blanket 
over the flames, showed only trifling damage at 
two or three small points where the support was 
completely destroyed. If it were not for the nec- 
essity of replacing the roof boards beneath, 


St. 
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After the Fire 





which were badly burned from inside, the roof 
could have been put in first-class condition at 
very little cost. 

There are thousands of instances like this 
where Barrett Specification Roofs have with- 
stood severe exposure to fire, and thousands of 
buildings are saved every year from exterior fire 
exposure by these fire retardant roofs. 

The Barrett Specification will be sent free 

on request. Every architect and engineer and 
property owner should have a copy on file. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Seattle 


Kansas City Cleveland Cincinnati 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Corey, Ala. 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd., 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N. S. 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE EFFECT UPON COT- 
TON CARDING. 


That humidity greatly affects cotton carding is well un- 


cerstood by every mill manager. Too low humidity means 
statie electricity and other troubles, while excessive humid- 
ity means rolling up, sticking and probably rusting of the 
clothing. Near:y every mill manager will admit that he has 
much trouble in operating his carding room in summer on 
very hot days due to the high humidity. Overseers of cot- 
ton earding departments frequently complain that the hu- 
midity on certain hot days was so high that their produe- 
tion fell off ané they had any amount of trouble in oper- 
has been that the real reason for 


ating at all. Ii proven 


these troubles is not always due to high humidities, but 
rather to high temperatures. ; 
Most 


55 per een 


mills desire to run the ecard rooms at from 50 to 


humidity. Where automatic humidity control is 
provided, humidities as high as 60 per cent may be em- 


ploved to an advantage. Of course, 60 per cent is practi- 





euliy out of the question where automatic humidity control 


some automatic arrangement the 
60 per 
will be 


earding 


s not used, for without 


and 


that 


lumidity at times would greatly exceed cent 


suld immediately cause trouble. It found 


ie average humidities in cotton rooms on these 
very hot days is not excessive and in fact not as high as 
those maintained at other times in mills equipped with au- 
tomatic humidification. In those mills which are equipped 
with a system for ventilating, cooling and humidifying, and 
which supply air to the card room in sufficient quantities 
to hold down the temperature so the card room may be held 
lower than the temperature of the outside air, ecard room 
troubles from atmospheric conditions are entirely ¢lim- 
inated. 

Last summer for a whole week during the very hot spe!l 
in the middle of July, considerable trouble was experi- 
enced in carding throughout the Mohawk Valley, and very 


few carding rooms were able to run at all. <A mill equipped 
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with the Carrier System of Air Conditioning located near 
Utica, however, continued to run throughout this hot spell 
full 
this time. 


and procured production from their earding room 


curing The humidity maintained in this room 
Was approximately 60 per cent, but the temperature was 
maintained lower than it wou!d have been possible to main- 
tain without this system. The temperatures in the earding 
the outside whenever the outside 
The fact that 


several mills in this same locality, and a mill operated by 


rooms were lower than 


temperature was much above 80 degrees. 


the same company in a nearby town could not operate their 
ecard rooms during this hot spell, is conelusive proof that 
the troubles were not due to high humidities, but rather 
to high temperatures. This mill was earrying higher hu- 


midities than was possible to obtain in any of the other 


mills, but the temperatures were a!so many degrees lower 
than the other mills could procure with the systems of 


air-conditioning which had been applied to them. 
With the Carrier system of air conditioning, it is pos- 
sible to maintain weave rooms on the hottest days as much 





as 10 to 15 degrees lower than the outside temperature; and 
spinning rooms which under ordinary conditions would be 
from 15 to 25 degrees higher than the outside air, can be 
maintained at temperatures at or below that outside. The 
accompanying cut shows the Carrier apparatus as usually 
installed in a mill, the one system doing the heating, venti- 
lating, cooling and humidifying and it is also supplied with 
automatie humidity control for maintaining constant tem- 
peratures and constant humidities throughout the year. 
This the 


during all seasons of the year, without regard to the outside 


company guarantees to maintain humidities 
weather condition, and we understand they back up this 


guarantee to the limit. They have been successful in install- 
ing their apparatus in some of the larger New England 
mills, and have only recently procured a very large con- 
traet for equipping the new 60,000-spindle mill and 1,000- 
loom weave shed of the Riverside & Dan River Mills, at 


Danville, Va. 
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BER -O 
IR FING 

Some of these imitations look like RU-BER-O|D but that is merely on the surface. The 
roofing buyer cannot see what is underneath, or he would not be fooled in buying goods on their 


appeara.ce only. 


As a house built on a poor foundation cannot last, neither can a roofing founded on poor 
material give the service expected of it. 


Take None but the Genuine 


ff 
NN 
S 
th 
y 


Accent on the “RU” and always spelled 
with one “B” 


Unless the RU-BER-OlD Man is shown on the outside 
wrapper, the roofing is not the genuine RU-s8ER-OlD 


KA-LOR-O 
(Colored mera) 


ROOFING 


lig 


The permanently colored prepared roofing 











The ideal roofing for Bungalows, Cottages—in fact suitable 
for any building where artistic effect is desired. 


_ The Standard Paint Company, 


100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Tease nasruLALAFiCt BOSTON, CHICAGO, DENVER. 
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CLINCHFIELD ENLARGES THE SCOPE OF 
ITS SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT. 





Another striking example of the progressive methods of 
the Clinehfield Fuel Company is the announcement of the 
establishment of the Clinehfield Laboratories for the com- 
plete investigation of the physical and chemical properties 
of coals. The practical value of this new department to the 
consumer of steam coal lies in the faet that every coal field 
presents seams of varying physical and chemical properties, 
and in the additional fact that the various types of boiler- 
plant construction demand fuels of different qualities. Thus 
the scientific data supplied by the laboratories will enable 
the Clinehfield Company to select for each plant the par- 
ticular quality of coal which its special type of construction 
demands. 

This seientifie department was established in 1910, ané 
under the direction of expert fuel engineers has rendered 
the patrons of the company a service which many manufac- 
turers now consider absolutely indispensable. In the past 
this department has addressed itself chiefly to the problems 
of boiler-plant construction with a view to inereasing effi- 
ciency and eliminating waste in fuel. 

Among the many interesting instruments of precision 
in the new laboratories is a Platinum-lined Emerson ealori- 
meter, the most exact ané expensive apparatus of its kind. 
To insure accuracy, this instrument, with its thermometers 
and other accessories, is being tested by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, to 
With these corrections known, it will be possible 


have its eorrections de- 
termined. 
for the chemist to ascertain the ealorifie value of specimens 
with exactness. 

The fusibility of the ash, an item of prime importanee, 


Ap- 


paratus for the proximate and ultimate analysis of coals 


will be ascertained by means of an electric furnace. 


will give reliable information as to the proportions of vola- 
tile matter, fixed carbon, ash, sulphur and moisture. The 
sclerosecope will give valuable data relative to the physical 
properties of the samples examined. 

The Clinehfield Laboratories are under the direction of 
J. G. Dailey, whose wide experience in practical chemistry 
in this eountry and abroad insures the greatest possible use- 
fulness for the new department. This institution represents 
another important advanée in the application of science to 
the solution of the practical problem of the boiler room and 
its beneficial effects will be measured, in the years to come, 
by a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars to those 
manufacturers who, by intelligent co-operation, take ad- 


vantage of its splendid service. 





of subseribers will build new homes this 


Some will put on new roofs, and of course every 


Some our 
spring. 
one wants the best, provided they can get it at the right 
Perhaps you have noticed the advertising of Cort- 
wright Metal This 
been on the market over a quarter of a century, and roofs 


price. 


Shingles in our columns. roofing has 


first put on are, it is claimeé, as good as new today, and 
have never needed repairs. In faet, in the last issue of the 
Cortwright Metal Shingle 
Cortwright Metal Roofing Co. issue, they quote letters from 
Send 


Advocate, a paper which the 
several users who have used it for that length of time. 
for a copy of this issue. They will send it to you free of 
charge. Write CORTWRIGHT METAL Co., 50 


North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to ROOFING 


In a paper on “Modern Methods of Lighting,” read be- 
fore the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at the 
Mareh Albert L. 


stated Ccecisively that “white walls and ceilings are advan- 


Boston Engineers’ Club on 25, Pearson 
tageous and add to the effeetiveness of a lighting system.” 
Large production and a good quality of work necessarily 
depends to a great extent on the methods used in lighting 
the mills where this work is done. The great advantage of 
using a good refleeting surface for the light, whether natur- 
al or artifieial, is something that shoulé be thoroughly un- 
derstood and particularly is this applicable in the textile 
A recent example of this is seen in the new mill 


industry. 
New London, Conn. 


of the Brainard & Armstrong Co., at 
In finishing the Weave room in this new mill, which is de- 
voted entirely to the making of white silks, all the interior 
of the mill has been painted in white throughout, walls 
and ceiling supports, ete., so that nothing but a pure white 
vista is presented. This scheme of white is carried further 
by painting the looms and all auxiliary machinery neces- 
sary to prepare the silk for the looms. The paint used to 
thus prepare this plant for procucing the most perfect 
work was Rice’s Mill White, manufactured by the UNrTep 
Srates Gurra Percua Paint Co., of Providence, R. I. 
As each loom is driven by a direct connected electric motor, 
also painted white, the most minute effects of dust or dirt 
at once becomes visible to the operator and the whole plant 
is easily kept in a thoroughly clean condition, thus elim- 
inating all spotted and damaged goods. This is a subject 
worthy of the immediate attention of all textile manu- 
facturers. 





The officers of the AmeRICAN PULLEY COMPANY were 
hosts at a banquet held at the Germantown Cricket Club 


of Philadelphia on April Ist. C. A. Brinley, president of 


the company, presided in a very delightful manner anc 
gave out some extremely cheering intelligence regarding 
the Employee’s Beneficial Fund, which is now being st 
aside for the sole benefit of the employeee. 

Plans were diseussed looking to the greater development 
company, which is of the best econdueted in 
It was a striking note of the oceasion that, in 


of the one 


America. 
all the matters discussed, the welfare of the men who have 
helped make the company was considered. Horace Sheble, 
an expert on efficiency, gave an interesting talk on methods 
to be pursued. 

The committee in of 
sisted of William R. Sampson and J. W. Muir. 
follows: Charles A. Brinley, H. N. 
E. Brinley, H. L. Hindle, Wm. R. 
farnhart, Giles L. Reynolds, I. D. 
Rudderow, A. C. Walker, Russel H. 


Morris W. 

J. F. Sharpless, Jr., J. H. MeKinley, Richard A. 
E. W. Hough, Horace Sheble, John Forrest, E. R. Ter- 
main, John Halpin, Jacob Hill, C. G@. Reynolds, H. Mer- 


ritt, P. E. Judd, W. P. Arnaiz, C. G. Neumann and A 


W. Muir. 


charge the entertainment ¢on- 
The guests 
Dunseith, 


as 


were 
Charles Sampscn, 


a. Mi: 


Tomlinson, 
Sowen, 


Foley 9 


Tue PHiapeLPpHIA Textirte Macuinery Co. will have 
an interesting exhibit at the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers at Phila- 
The most modern and up-to-the-minute drying 


del phia. 
These dryers will 


machinery will be shown in operation. 
contain a great many improvements whieh will eut down 


the cost of operation and upkeep of the drying machinery. 
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SOLUBLE SIZING TALLOW 


This preparation is simply raw beef tallow 
made soluble. In view of the fact that raw 
tallow will not dissolve and hence does not com- 
bine with starches, we herein offer an article that 
avoids these objectionable features. Soluble 
Sizing Tallow dissolves and combines readily 
with all starches and acts as a most valuable 
softening agent. Users of this article will avoid 
the danger of mildewed warps and also the dis- 
agreeable odor of Raw Tallow in the goods. An 
unexcelled softening agent. 

In slashing the best results are obtained when 


it is used together with one of our Gums, such as 


Gum G, Scotch Gum, Yorkshire Gum or Arabol X. 
In Short Chain Sizing it should be used alone. 


ARABOL MFG. CO. 


100 William Street NEW YORK 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON MacRAE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 





Poates COMPLETE ATLAS OF THE WorRLD. 193 pages of 


maps. An alphabetical index of states ané countries. Also 
a list of the important cities and towns with their popula- 
tion according to the United States Census of 1910. Pub- 
lished by L. L. Poates Publishing Co. Price in eloth $1.50; 


semi-flexible leather, $2.00. 

This atlas, which is 7 by 10 inches, is a very conveneint 
size for the office, each map occupying practically two 
pages. It contains maps of the United States, its 48 states 
and territories. Also its insular possessions, together with 
the Canadian provinees and other divisions of the Dominion, 
as well as every other country in the world. The maps are 
printed in five and six colors. Late geographical changes 
are noted, such as new counties in Texas, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, South Carolina, ete. 

This company has also prepareé a 29-inch parcel post 
zone map of the United States, with regulations and special 
finder for any zone, which they are distributing at the nomi- 
nal price of 25 cents each. 


Corron Mitt Macuinery Catcutations. By B. Moore 
Parker, B. S., Assistant Professor Carding and Spinning 
Textile Department, North Carolina College of A. & M. 
Arts. 167 pages, 45 illustrations. Published by B. M. 
Parker, West Raleigh, N. C. Price, $1.50. 

This book is largely a reprint of a series of articles 
that were written exclusively for Corron during the years 
1911 ane 1912. 
enlarged and the author has added numerous tables, cover- 


This material has been entirely revised and 


ing practically all the caleulations simple, and otherwise, 
that anyone would need in handling a mill. This book 
will be especially well received by the numerous readers of 
Corton who began receiving the paper after a part of this 
series had appeared an@ who were unable to secure back 
numbers sufficient to make their files complete. Anyone 
desiring to secure a complete list of the ealeulations for a 
cotton mill from the openers to the weave room, should be- 
come a possessor of this valuable book. 

PaNAMA CANAL; WHAT IT IS AND Wuat it Means. By 
Hon. John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American 
120 pages. Profusely illustrated. Also containing 
several maps. Published by the 
Washington, D. C. Price $1.00. 

This little handbook has been prepared to meet a special 


Union. 


Pan American Union, 


demand. 
in the Panama Canal and the great number of persons visit- 


The wide spread and growing popular interest 


ing the Isthmus have causee a heavy eall to be made upon 
the Pan American Union for the very information which is 
contained in this book. In preparing this work the author 
endeavors to answer in compact form the majority of ques- 
tions which are asked, not only by those who, unable to go 
to Panama, desire to know more about the canal and what it 
means, but also by those who in going there, wish to learn in 
advance what they will see and confirm afterwards what 
they have seen. 

This interesting book, descriptive of the greatest engi- 
neering feat in the history of the world, has been endowed 
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by Mr. Barrett with that touch of personality which makes 
the reader finish the work at one sitting and finally lay it 
aside with the desire for a second volume uppermost in his 
mind. We predict that it will be the biggest little book 
of the year, and it is one which should have a place on the 
reading table of every home in America. 





THe TexTILe Fisers; THErR PHysicaL, MIcROSCOPICAL 
By J. Merritt Matthews, Ph.D., 

630 pages. 
Published by 


AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES. 
Consulting Chemist to the Textile Industries. 
141 figures. Price, bound in cloth, $4.00 net. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York and London. 
Dr. Matthews needs no introduction to the readers of 
Corron. So many valuable articles have appeared in the 
Cyeing, bleaching and finishing department during the past 
several years contributed by Dr. Matthews, that his name 
has become familiar to every reader of technical literature 
This present book has been re-written and is 
It was the outgrowth of 


on textiles. 
being issued in its third edition. 
a number of years of experience in both the teaching of 
textile chemistry and in the practical observation required 
in the many mill problems that came under the notice of the 
author in the practice of his profession. He has endeavored 
to emphasize throughout this volume the importance of 
study of the fiber as an individual, for in many eases it is 
misleading to assume that the behavior of the individual 
fiber is identical with a large mass of fibers in the form of 
yarn or cloth. Going back to the study of the individual 
fibers as a basis, many explanations can be given which 
could not otherwise be discovered. It is a book that will 
appeal not only to the student, but to the practical man in 


his daily work at the mill or in the finishing plant. 





Fine Corron Spinning. By J. W. Lomax, 122 pages. 
Published by Emmott & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 
Price, 3s. 8d. net. 

This is the fourth of a series of practical books on the 
textile industry brought out by this firm under the title 
of the “Textile Manufacturer Manual.” The material con- 
stituting this volume has largely appeared in a series of ar- 
ticles in the Textile Manufacturer ané has been revised 
and rearranged in a convenient form for publication. An 
interesting chapter is that dealing with the actual purchas- 
ing of cotton, and the means adopted by the spinner to 
The book 
contains a diagram or chart, showing the variation in price 
in Great Britain, during the years 1905-06 to 1909-10. 


This book constitutes an interesting and practical manual. 


eover yarn sales by purchasing future cotton. 


Corron Waste; Its Propuction, MANIPULATION AND 
By Thomas Thornley. 61 illustrations. 


Van Nostrand Co., New York City. 


Uses. 278 pages. 
Published by the D. 
Price, $3.00 net. 
This treatise on cotton waste was designed to be of 
especial service to those who are directly or incirectly con- 
cerned in the production, uses and treatment of cotton 
waste in any of its forms. A section is devoted to the de- 
scription of the weaving and other general uses of yarns 
spun from cotton waste. It deals specifically with the de- 
scription of the machinery and processes involved, in the 
cleaning, opening, carding and spinning of cotton waste, 
and the treatment of the subject is full and comprehensive. 
In these days of keen competition and strict attention to 
detail, no one ean afford to neglect the question of waste, 
whether it be in the direction of reducing its amount, or 
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The Textile Industry of the United States leads the world 
in the production of low priced colored cotton fabrics 
of great merit and intrinsic value for the masses....... 


NE of the chief contributing causes for the large increase in the pro- 
duction of colored cotton goods in the United States is the introduc- 


tion of the “Fast Colors.” 


It was only a few years ago that consumers were afraid to buy colored cotton 
goods especially in the shades, such as Blue, Helio, etc., because the colors 


would not stand up under laundering and exposure to light. 


Those who purchased colored cotton goods bought chiefly the dark shades 
in the hope that the fading would be gradual. 


One of the advantages of colored cotton fabrics, besides being light and cool, 
is the feeling of cleanliness that comes from the fact that they can be laun- 


dered many times and without injury to appearance. 


Many bought “White” when they would have preferred colored goods, because 
they knew from sad experience that the colored effects were unsightly after a 


few launderings. 


When Indanthrene dyed cotton goods began to appear on the market a few 
years ago the trade was naturally reluctant to believe that a really fast color 
for cotton had at last been found, but the consumers gradually saw the 
difference and began to realize that colored cotton goods were really worth 
while, since they could be produced in colors which would practically outwear 


the fabric. 


Gradually this feeling of confidence grew in the minds of consumers gen- 
erally with the result that a large impetus was given to the colored cotton 


goods trade. 


The end is not yet, but already 


America leads in the use of Fast Colors} another reason 


why American goods merit the preference. 


BADISCHE COMPANY 
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ipplying what must be made to useful and profitable pur- 
oses. It is a work that will be read with interest by many 
CO n l] met! 
AMERICAN TextiLe Directory AND YARN TRADE INDEX 
FoR 1913. (The Green Book). 624 pages. Published by 
ie Lord & Nagle Co., 144 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, office edition, $3.00. Travelers’ edition, $2.00. Vest- 


Pocket edition, per section, $1.00. 
This well-known directory, which usually makes its ap- 


pearance sometime in July, has been published this year 


nearly four months in advance of its usual time. It eon- 
tains a full list of the textile establishments of the United 
States and Canada, arranged by states and towns where 


they are located with full data about each mill. This new 
mills and shows 184 mills out of 


3,600 


edition contains 266 new 


ecition and mills making 


The yarn trade index is a very 


business since the last 
changes in their reports. 
complete one, as are also the indexes of yarn dealers, com- 
mission merchants and agents; bleaching, dyeing, and print- 
material; manufaetur- 


ing establishments; dealers in raw 


ers’ selling agents; dry goods commission houses, ete. 
There is also a classified list of mills aceording to the goods 
made, which is a very convenient index to have at hand on 
The United 


States and Canada are given, with the names of the offi- 


certain occasions. textile associations of the 


cers and their addresses. As a whole, it is a valuable work 


ot reference which finds a useful place on the desk of every 


manutaecturer. 





One of the most interesting and beautifully gotten up 


publicity booklets seen in a long time is that issued under 
the auspices of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, entitled, “City of Manchester, 
New ‘ 


This 


Hampshire, and the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


booklet, which is handsomely bound, and _ has 


a colored lithographed cover, is full of illustrations @e- 


seribing the manufacturing, commercial and educational 


advantages of Manchester, and is intended to convey to 
persons unacquainted 


ter supply, some idea of the general desirability of Man- 


with the location, climate and wa- 


chester as a place of residence as well as of business. 


This book is also intended to show the magnitude of 
Manchester’s most important industry, the Amoskeag 
Mfe. Co., the largest textile manufaeturine establishment 


in the world. The annual payroll of this company is nearly 
$8,000,000. It 15,500 and eontrols 
620,000 cotton spindles as well as 50,000 worsted spin- 
dles. The these mills will perhaps 


be better understood when it is stated that its output of 


employs operatives 


enormous output of 


woven cloth per hour is 50 miles. This would be 471 
miles of eloth per day, or 147,119 miles of cloth woven 
per annum. The power plant to drive these enormous 


mills contains 31 water wheels, 203 boilers, 12 steam en- 
gines, and 4 37,000 j 
transmitted by electricity, being developed on 80 electric 
The buildings 


steam turbines. horsepower is 


venerators, and transmitted to 370 motors. 
of this concern contain 137 acres of floor space while the 
wages from their construction in 


$121,123,429. 


amount paid in 


1912 


total 
1831 to amounted to 

The American MotstentnG Co., of Boston, Mass., has 
recently issued a new catalog describing humidifying, ven- 
tilating and heating appliances. It is well gotten up and 


contains 23 pages of descriptive matter. A copy may be 


secured by those interested on application. 
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The Board of Trade of Brunswick, Ga., have prepared 
a splencidly illustrated 27-page booklet descriptive of the 
unsurpassed advantages of Brunswick, not only from the 
standpoint of a seaport and industrial city, but also as an 
ideal residential city. Brunswick is very fortunate in hav- 
ing for a secretary a publie-spirited and ever active live 


Weatherly. Mr. Weatherly 
information eoneerning 


Wire in the person of J. G. 


will be glad to furnish further 


Brunswick to persons desiring to locate in a Southern sea- 


port city. 





H. M. Daniel, who has had a long and successful experi- 


ence in selling yarn direct from the manufacturer to the 
knitter, having been for the last 17 years manager of the 
selling end of the well-known Mayo and Avalon mills of 
Mayodan, N. 


knitters and weavers in the North, East, Middle West and 


C., and having a wide acquaintance with 


Southern states, has established a company called H. M. 
DaniteL & Company, of which he is the manager, to sell 
Mr. 


Daniel states that he will not sell any conflicting yarns or 


yarn for mills direct to mills, upon a brokerage basis. 


any yarn upon which his firm is not protected by the spin- 
He states further that this will be to the advantage of 
A sure lowering of the excessive 


ner. 
both seller and buyer. 
cost of distribution. 





The FARBENFABRIKEN OF ELBERFELD Co., 117 Hudson 
street, New York City, are sending to the trade the fol- 
lowing color eards: Algole Yellow 3 G. L. paste; Katigen 
Yellow Brown G. G. L. Red 


5 R. D. powder. These color cards also contain instructions 


extra; and Chrome Brown 


tor preparing and using these dyestuffs, and they will be 


sent to interested dyers upon application. 





J. S. Palmer, Southern representative for “Rice’s Mi.l 
White,” 
self extremely popular with the members and guests at the 
Washington, by 


with headquarters at Greenville, S. C., made him 


cotton manufacturers’ convention in 
presenting a convention souvenir to each as he registered. 
This souvenir was a triple silver plated safety razor of a 
well-known brané. The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. was 
further represented at the convention by Herbert W. Rice, 
president, and Alexander 8S. West, general sales agent. 


An interesting souvenir of the convention, and one much 
sought after was that of the J. B. Ford Company, of Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., who presented paper knives in antique cop- 


per suitably embossed with the “Indian sign. 





The New Becford Textile School of New Bedford, Mass., 
has recently issued its new catalog for 1913-1914. This school 
is housed in two separate buildings, connected by a tunnel 
in the basement and by covered bridges overhead. They 
are handsomely constructed of red brick with trimmings of 
They are classified as the machinery 


Indiana sand stone. hin 
The main building, 


buil€ing and the recitation building. 
besides being equipped with recitation and lecture rooms of 
various sizes, has a thoroughly equipped chemical labora- 
tory, a large dye and finishing room, an engineering labora- 
tory, a commodious machine shop, a drafting room, a de- 
signing room especia'ly fitted, an exhibition room, and an 
assembly hall that will seat 400 persons. Both structures 
are of slow-burning mill construction, and great attention 
has been paid in the planning and arranging of both buile- 
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ings for the school to make them most suitable for the pur- 
pose of imparting textile instruction and that the machinery 
an object lesson in cotton mill engi- 


building should give 


neering. The work that has been aecomplished by this 
] 1 1 1 1 ° 

school in the past has been thoroughly reeognized by all 
having knowledge of the textile industry, and the future 


contains a bright outlook for even more promising results. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF BELTING SALES- 
MEN. 


In aecordanee with its policy, adopted a number of 
years ago, the Graton & Knigut MANUFACTURING Co., of 
belt 


main 


Mass., well-known oak leather tanner and 
held a 
factory in Woreester. 

company’s salesmen from all parts of the country, and the 


W orecester, 


maker, recently convention at its 


salesmen’s 


This convention was attended by the 


an inspection of the fae- 


various sessions were cevoted to 
tory, to a study of methods of manufacture, as well as to 


the sale and application of the company’s products. At 


the conclusion of the convention a banquet was served, at 
more than 100 officers, salesmen and other employes 


A feature of this year’s meeting, which was 


whieh 
were present. 
especially inspiring to those in attendance, was the presence 
of Henry C. Graton, founder of the business. To a very 
large extent the phenomenal growth of the business from a 
small belt shop#in 1851 toa plant that is one of the largest 
the worle is to be attributed to the sagacity 


of its kind In the 
and wisdom of Mr. Graton and his early associates, ane to 
the persistent adherence of the firm to the poliey adopted of 


endeavoring to meet the steadily inereasing demands for the 


most serviceable leather belting. 


A NEW SOFTENER. 


A softener of merit has long been looked for by manu- 


faeturers of cotton and woolen textile goods and also by 
finishers for starching and finishing lace curtains, hosiery 
It is therefore with pleasure that 


2oods. 


and other knit 
we call attention to the new softener now being put on the 


market by 


v) softener is known as “Pux Softener,” and has been 


, nS 


the Sranparp Soap Company, of Camden, N. J. 


developed only after years of study and experiment, in 


which they have made many tests and actual trials before 
producing this softener, which has been acknowledged by 
many expert manufacturers to give entire satisfaction and 
perfect results. It is claimed that it leaves a fine, heavy 
finish, with a beautiful silk luster and a soft, mellow feel. 


stick or the rollers and, if anything, 


It does not paste on 


tends to keep the rollers clean. It is perfectly neutral and 
will therefore mix and form a perfeet union with other in- 
erecients and with no formation or refuse on top. 

For use as a softener, take 12 pounds of “Pux Softener” 
to 60 gallons of water, and boil together. 

For a softener for finishing all starched goods, laces, etc., 


to make 60 gallons, dissolve the stareh in cold water and 


add the other materials as desired, then add 12 pounds of 


“Pux Softener” anc boil the whole. Use more or less 
softener according to the softness and luster desired. 
This company also manufactures a large line of textile 


They will be glad to furnish further information on 


Soaps. 


request. 


The Silk Association of America have recently removed 
their offices to new and more commodious quarters located 


at 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Textile Graduates From Evening Classes. 


The graudation exercises of the evening classes of the 
Bradford Durfee Textile school were he!d on Wednesday 
evening, April 9, in the assembly hall of the school. They 
were very well attended. In fact, the attendance was larger 
than the hall would accommodate. There were 326 gradu- 
ates to receive certificates, and probably 300 of them were 
present. 

Leontine Lineoln, president of the sehool, presided. 
With him on the platform were Frederick Wallace Abbott, 
Ph.D., M. D., LL.D., of Taunton, speaker of the evening; 
Vice-President William Evans, Clerk William Hopewell, 
Treasurer Edward 8. Adams, William H. Dooley, recently 
appointed principal of the Technical High School, and 
Principal Fenwick Umpleby, of the Textile School. 

Among the graduates were ten young ladies, five in the 
jacquard weaving class and five in general chemistry. 


Holly has accepted the general ageney for 
Lake 


Frank R. 


the Liberty Manufacturing Association, 30 West 


Street, Chicago, and is promoting Liberty dry chemical 
fire extinguishers for Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, South 
East Florida. Mr. Holly will 


make his headquarters in 1101 Third National 


and 
Atlanta at 


Carolina, Tennessee 


Bank Building. 

We are steel makers for the universe, wheat raisers for 
the five races, machinery builders, locomotive constructors 
and bridge erectors for every kind on earth. Now let us 


see what can be done with cotton textiles. 


MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or lmprove- 
ments are solicited for this degartment 





ALABAMA. 
The Russell 
feet. 


is completing its 


ALEXANDER CITY. Mfg. Co. 
allow them to 


addition which will be 145 x 113 This will 
add an additional 5,000 spindles with the accompanying machinery 
double the plant 

The Abingdon 


and almost 
HUNTSVILLE 


new boil- 


installing a 
added during the pas* 


Mills is 


er. Considerable new machinery has been 
six months and with this new equipment a fine showing is ex 
pected during the coming year. 

SELMA. The Selma Cotton Mills have been sold to Godwin, 
Reed & Co., of Cincinnati. 

CALIFORNIA. 

LONG BEACH. Benjamin 8S. McLowch, president of the Wes 
tern Industrial Development Co., of Los Angeles, has made a 
public announcement ‘*o the effect that tentative plans for the 
purchase of a 30 acre tract midway between Los Angeles and 


made. On this tract will be built one of 
Pacific Coast and one of the largest in 
to be capitalized at $750,000 


factory buildings 


Long Beach have been 


the largest mills on the 
the West. The company is 
ind expect to invest $500,000 in the 
It is the intention now to utilize the long staple cotton grown in 
Valley as the material on which to operate 
CONNECTICUT. 

PINE MEADOW. G. B. Smith & Sons are to erect an ad 

dition to the weave shed 30x 40 feet, one story high of concrete 


reported 


site and 


the Imperial 


construction. 


GEORGIA, 


ATCO The American Textile Co. have recently let a contract 
for ten additional operatives’ houses at this place 
COLUMBUS. The Eagle & Phenix Mills have definitely de 


machinery in the mills 
times of high water 


cided to install both steam and electrical 
in order to keep from having to curtail at 
which deprives them of some of their water power. 
EGAN. The Piedmont Cotton Mills of this place have added 
These looms are from 


tern new wide looms to their equipment 


84 to 96 inches wide. 
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AMERICAN FELT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloths 


FOR £46 
A TEXTILE (ote 
MILLS 


















DOLGEVILLE MILL 





GLENVILLE MILLS 


MILLS STORES 


City Mills, Mass. BOSTON, MASS. 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 103 Bedford Street 


Picton, N. J. NEW YORK 





110-116 East 13th Street 


Glenville, Conn. | > pe 


Franklin, Mass. lz CHICAGO, ILL. 


325 So. Market Street 










, PE 27" American Felt Company Building LEE <. : “= & 3 
~~ & 110-116 East 13th St. New York @ fs Rk <n te 





We Make of Ses Be 
CITY MILLS 


ESSEX MILLS 


FELTS 


Of Every Kind For All Purposes 


General Offices: 60 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHERMERHORN BROS. CO. 


No. 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


CLEVELAND DENVER SEATTLE 


SHEETING DRILL GRAIN BAGS 
TWINES COTTON YARNS 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


SAINT LOUIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY 


COTTON DUCK 
COTTON CORDAGE 


COMMISSION 









GRANTVILLE. The Grantville Spinning Mill has been com- GASTONIA. The Johns Mfg. Co. has completed its addition i 


pelled to provide more room for storage of cotton and has re and will install a thousand spindles, four cards and other ac 

cently completed a storage warehouse with a capacity of 500 compatying machinery. 

bales of cotton. GREENSBORO. One of the recent improvements in connec- i 
LAFAYETTE. The stockholders of the Union Cotton Mills re tion with the large denim mills of the Cones’ at this place is a 

cently held a meeting at which time the following directors were branch for indigo dyeing and printing. This is an individual! 

named for the ensuing year: P. D. Fortune, G. W. Davenport, enterprise on the part of Mr. Caeser Cone and is designed to 

H Ss Probasco, G ts Patten, . 2 E Patten, Wwil- finish the cloth products of their mills at this place. 

liam MeWilliams, W P. Jackson, J. P. Shattuck, and W. A GREENSBORO. The Pomona Mills are adding 5,000 spindles 

Enloe, Jr. The officers elected were: I D. Fortune, president; to their present equipment as well as some other machinery. 

G W. Davenport, vice-president: W. A. Enloe, Jr., treasurer; KING’S MOUNTAIN. The Phoenix Mills at East King’s 

and J. FP. Shattuck, secretary The past year has been a very Mountain is to add a weaving departmen* to their mill at an 

successful one for the mill and a number of improvements have early date. 

been made. There are however, other improvements anticipated LEXINGTON. The work of building the railroad extension 

during the present year and siding to the site of the Erlinger Cotton Mills is being 
LAGRANGE. The Dixie Cotton Mills have closed a contract pushed and as soon as it is finished the contractor will have 

with the Columbus Power Co. for electric power to operate their several train loads of ma‘erial on the ground and immediately 

mill They are to erect 20 additional cottages at their village start work on the construction 

fi operatives. The contract has already been awarded to the MARION—18.00 of the new spindles and 450 of the new 

Gallivan Construction Co. The new building that was recen‘ly looms for the Marion Mfg. Co., have been received and are being 

reported as being added to this mill is in the course of con erected. 

struction and as soon as completed will be equipped with modern MORGANTON. It is reported that David H. Ball is to build 


machinery a knitting mill here ins‘alling fifty 200 needle machines. 


MACON The Bibb Mfg. Co., at this city is arranging for ROANOKE RAPIDS. The Roanoke Mills are putting in 256 
au electric drive in its plant and are to install 44 motors for this Draper looms and four napping machines. A new addition is 
purpose being built for the napper room. 

MONROE. The Monroe Cotton Co. has resumed operation after ROCKINGHAM. The Great Falls Mfg. Co. has recently paint 
a shut down of several weeks caused by installing new ma ed the interior of all its operatives’ cottages and completed the 
chiner) work of screening every window and door. This is only another 

SOCIAL CIRCLE. At a recent sale conducted by B. S. Walker evidence of the care and attention Southern cotton amnufacturers 
: trustee in bankruptcy under orders from the referee, the Social give to the health conditions of their operatives. 


Cirele Cotton Mill was sold to G. M. Duval for $27,000 in add ‘ . 
‘ ‘ SALISBURY. The Lit { Mills whie rere rece Pg 
tion to certain bonds and taxes amounting to over $90,000 which : c Littman Mill which were recently in 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 is to equip with the 


is assumed by the purchaser. i ’ ; ; 
necessary machinery for the manufacture of cotton novelties. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Steam power is to be used. 


FALL RIVER. The Standard Fabrice Co. are planning to in 
crease their equipment and have already placed an order for 
500 additional braiding machines. This company manufactures 
laces, ribbons and tapes 

MISSISSIPPI. 

WEST POINT. The Lorain Cotton Mills is the name of the 

organized mill behind which are J. R. French and C. 


newly 
gentlemen have pur 


E. Wilkins, of Starkville, Miss. These 
chased the West Point Cotton Mills, and are to reorganize under 
the above name. The company is to be capitalized at $125,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

BURLINGTON. The White Head Hosiery Mill has begun the 
construction of a large modern hosiery mill building 50x 160 
feet and equipped with modern machinery. On the third floor 
are to be located 500 machines. The building now being located 
by this company will be leased or sold. 

CHARLOTTE. It is reported that plans are practically com 
plete for the reorganization of the Thayer Mfg. Co. under the 
name of the Thrift Mfg. Co., with a capital stock of $600,000. 
E. A. Smith, president of the E. A. Smith Mfg. Co., of Rhodes, 
N. C., is to be the president, and associated with him will be 
George BR. Hiss and Robert Lassiter, of Charlotte. C. B. Skip 
per is to be the superintendent. Automatic looms will be in- 
stalled and the equipment changed to produce from 40s to 50’s 
varnse which will be woven into fancies. It Is expected to be in 
operation at an early date. 

CONCORD. The Cannon Mfg. Co. has recently purchased a 
40 H. P. motor truck, which was put into operation between the 
mill and the cotton platform. It has a capacity of 12 bales of 
eotton per trip. 

GASTONIA. It is reported 
their capacity 


that the Ozark Mills are to double 


RHODE ISLAND. 

CENTRAL FALLS. The Pawtucket Hosiery Co., which re 
cently purchased land in Central Falls, is to erect a plant on that 
site. It is to he of briek, one story high and basement, 100 
feet by 105 feet. The power house wil! also be built in connec 
tion with the main mill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

PIEDMONT. ‘The Piedmont Mills are repainting the interior 
of all their operatives’ houses. 

ROCK HILL. The Hamilton Carhart Co. is building an ad 
dition to their mill to take care of the overall department which 
has grown to such proportions that the space allotted to it in 
the main mill is no longer sufficient. 

TENNESSEE. 

CHICKAMAUGA. The Crystal Springs Bleachery has begun 
the construction of a factory building 360 by 130 feet which has 
a capacity of 20,000 spindles. The company is also building 
50 or 60 new cottages for its operatives. 

MURFREESBORO. J. C. Beesley and associates are promot 
ing the organization of a company to build a cotton mill at this 
place. 

VERMONT. 

BENNINGDON. At a recent meeting of the Board of Trade 
plans were inaugurated for the organization of a stock company 
to revise the hosiery industry of this city. It is proposed to 
form a company of many stockholders and start the new business. 

WISCONSIN. 

MERRILL. The Merrill Knitting Co. is to increase their capi 
tal stock and also the manufacturing facilities of the plant. A 
two-story brick addition 40x 75 feet will be built. 
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HYDRAULIC —— saaame | 


Time and Power Saving | “COR RIGHTY REG. U.S.PAT. EE. 


BALING PRESSES 


Powerful 
Noiseless A 
: For Operatives’ Cottages 
Economical as well as the finest dwellings, 
i CORTRIGHT Metal Shingles are 
Fast ij preferable to other roofings for 
many reasons. 
Last a Cortright Metal Shingles 
- . ‘The Permanent Roofing’’ 
Lifetime are positively fire-and-storm-proof. 


They last as long as the building 

and never need repairs. 
3 Any one with an ordinary me- 
Investigate — chanical knowledge: can lay them 


machines, they will and make a good job of it. 
y Write for our free book ‘“Con- 


pay for themselves — That Roof.’’ No obligation, 
in a short time. | 5 ogy ; 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 





m Philadelphia and Chicago 


Over 50 Different Stvles. 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


280 OREGON ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Southern Representative, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 














FOR SALE 


Two Diesel Oil Engines, 225 H. P. each, 3 cylinders, 16 x24 


1 Right Hand, 1 Left Hand 


Grant Yarn Company, 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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mmons Loom Harness Company 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LOOM 
HARNESS AND REEDS IN AMERICA ...... 


Loom 





Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 


MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and Woolen Goods. 


SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for Weaving Tape Selvedges. 
REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, 

Jacquard Heddles. 


Lawrence, 


Massachusetts 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


Air Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Coolers. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Air Moistening Systems. 
American Molistening Co 
Carrier Aid Conditioning Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. Co. 
Parks Co., G. M. 

Aniline Colors. 

Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
—— & Elberfeld 


oO. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Architects and Engineers, 
Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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Weller, Francis R. 


Asbestos Materials. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
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American Audit Co. 
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Acme Steel Goods Co. 
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American Mfg. Co. 
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Draper Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
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Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 
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Works. 
Entwhistle & Co., T. C. 
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American Supply Co. 
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Boston Belting Co. 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
I. B. Williams & Sons. 
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Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Belt Fasteners. 
Snap Detachable Belt 
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Belt Lacers. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
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Glenlyon Dye Works. 
Bleaching Kiers. 


erm & Sons Co., 


Fasten 


H. ; 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Bleaching Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W 


Philadelphia Drying Machy. 
0. 
Textile puatteg Machinery 


0., e 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Solvey Process Co., The 


Plants. 


| Blowe1s. 


Leiman Bros. 
New York Blower Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


Boards—Form. 
. wee €. 
W. D. Butz. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Boilers. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup- 


ply Co. 

Nason Mfg. Co. 

Schofeld’s Sons Co., J. 8. 

Toomey, Frank 

Walsh & Weidmer Boiler Co. 
Boiler Compound. 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Seaife & Sons Co., 
Boiler Systems. 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 

Walsh & Weidner Boller Co. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Cary Mfg. Co. 
Brokers. 

A. Wunnenberg. 


Wm. B. 


Brushes, 
M. Cocker & Co. 
Felton Co., D. D. 
Felton & Son Co., 8. A. 
Hardy, Frank H. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Sargents Sons & Co., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Mason Machine Wks. 
Potter & Johnson Mea. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Cork Insert. 
American Pulley Co. 
Card Clothing. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Wks. 


Card Strippeis. 
Camp Machine Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Works. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. 


Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co.. The 
Car Wheels. 
American 
Casters. 
Clark Co., The Geo, P. 
Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Avery Chemical Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Eastern Chemical Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Pulley Co. 


Co. 
Farbwerke-Holchst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 

Hooker Electro-Chemical Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Process Co., The. 
Clocks—Employees’ Time. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., E. 
Clocks—Watchman’s. 
Pettes & Randall Co 
Cloth Cutters—Electric. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Cloth Presses. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinerr 

Co., The 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Coal. 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
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FLAT STEEL HEDDLE 
DUPLEX HEDDLE 
DROP WIRE 


COTTON 


2110-18 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “Ideal’’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


SPACED HEDDLE 
DUCK HEDDLE 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply. 


DROP HEDDLE 
DOUP HEDDLE 
CAST AND SOFT STEEL REED WIRE 





May, 1913. 




















CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Dyers and Bleachers. 


Colors. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Cassella Color’ Co 


Fa “Yee of Elberfeld 


Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Kalle & Co 


Klipstein & Co., A 

Sykes & Co., Walter F. 
Combers. 

Hetherington & Sons, John 
Coners 


Universal Winding Co. 


Cordage-Cotton. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co 


Cetton Cleth Cemmissien Mer- 


chants and Dealers. 


Amory, Browne & Co 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co 

Borden & Sons, M. Cc. D 
Claflin Co., H. B. 

Cleft & Goodrich 

Prstein & Bro., L. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Frank B. Graves Co. 
Harding, Tilton & Co 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co 
Grinnell, Willis & Co. 
International Cotton Mill Corp. 
Iselin & Co., Wm. 

Lane & Co., J. H. 

Lawrence & Co. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Mohr & Fender! 


Parkhill Mfg. Co 
Parker, Wilder & Co 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 


Edward E. Poor & Co 
Putnam, Hooker & Co. 
Ray & Co., Wim. 
Riley Co., C. E. 

Salkeld & Bro., A. D 
Schefer Schramm & Vogel 
Schermerborn Krus. Cu. 
Shreve & Adams. 
Sheridan & Co., G 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Taylor Clapp & Co 
Townsend & Co., E. M 


Turner Co., J. Spencer. 


Weimar Bros. 
Wellington, 


Sears & Co 


Whitman Co., Clarence 

Willis & Co., Grinnell. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Consulting Chemists. 

J. Merritt Matthews. 


Controllers—Feed Water. 
Foster Engineering Co. 


Se 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Phila. Drying al Co. 
Phila. Textile Mch Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Cordage. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Cordage Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 


Cotton Dealeis and Brokers. 
Beer, ° B. 
Henderson & Co., Chas. F. 
Richards, Atkinson & Has- 
rick. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Cotton Mill Machinery and 
See. 
ley-Lebby Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Foster Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, Americar 
Machine Co., Ltd. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Taylor, James. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Tega “pees Machinery 


Whitin Machine Wks. 
bey. arene Mach. & 
0. 


Press 


Cotton Softeners. 


a . “ena Soap & Washoline 
0. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


| 


Bosson & Lane. 

Metz & Co., H. A. 

Modoc Co., The 

Penna. Oil, Seep & Chem. Ce. 
Seydel Mfg. ¢ 

Zurn Co.. The 6. F. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons rp. . & 
Schoffield Co., Wm 


Crayon. 
Standard Crayon. 


Damper Regulators. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Drawing Fra 
Howard & "Bullou h. 
Mason Machine orks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


owen Rells—Metallic. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 


Drill. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co 


Drying Machinery. 
Syperzerth & Sons Lo., 


H. : 
> .- Drying Machy. 
ob Yano Textile Machy. 


Sargent’s Sons Cor 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The 


Duck. 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
International Cotton Mills. 
Corporation. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
J. Spencer Turner. 


Dock Baskets. 
Morris & Co. 


Riachingy 5 


n Dye Works. 
ard Bleachery Co. 


Glenl 
Stan 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Fnishing 


ry. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Hussong Dyeing — Co. 

Lorimer’s Sons Co., W. 

Phila. Drying Machy. = 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 


Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyestuffs. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Badische Co. 

Berlin Aniline Wks. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Coler Co. 

Electric Smelting & Aluminum 


Co. 
Pepseasateines of Elberfeld 


‘0. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Kalle & Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Dynamos and. Motos. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Crocker. Wheeler oC. 

General Electric Co. 
Wonca Electric & Mfg. 


Edging Machines, 


Geo. W. Lindley. 


Engineers, Consulting. 


Cameron Septic Tank Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
azn, J. E. 

Spiker, Wm. C. 

eller, Frances R. 


Engines. 


Lombard Iron Works & Sup. 


Co. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 














a 


B 
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+ 
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Engravers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 
Southern Engraving Co. 


Engravers and Stationers. 
Alabama Engraving Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Tool & Mch. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
General Electric’ Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
New York Blower Co. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Seymour, J. M. 
bey . yaaa: Electric & Mfg. 

0 

Fans—Exhaust. 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Feed Water Heaters. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 


Feed Water Heater Purifiers. 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 
Filters. 

Hungerforth & Terry. 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Electrical Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boller o. 


Elevators, 
Otis Elevator Co. 


Fire Alarm Systems. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
Flosses, 
Richardson 


Fluted Rolls, 
Howard & Bullough. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 


Flyers. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Thurston & Sons, A. G. 


Frames, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuel, 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


Gaskets, 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 


Grain Bags. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 


Harness—Loom, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Heddles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Whitaker Reed Co. 
Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Humidifying Appa.atus. 
American Moistening Co. 


Hydro Extractors. 
American Laundry Mehy. Co. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, 
Indicators. 
Lippincott, A. C. 
Insurance. 
Travelers Ins. Co. 
Investment Securities. 


Bros. 


American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquaids. 
Crompton 

Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


& Knowles Loom 


See 
LL 


COTTON 
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Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Knit Goods Washers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Pg 
Phila. Textile agg et A 
— Finishing Mac inery 
o 
Knitting Machine 
Acme Knitting achine & 
Needle Co. 
Jenkes Knitting Mach. Co 
Lindley, Geo. W. 
Taylor, Jas. 
Mayo Machine Co., Geo. D. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Knitting Machine—Double Rib. 
Lindley, Geo. 


Lace Machines. 
Geo. W. Lindley. 


Lamps—Incandescent and Arc. 
General Electric Co. 
Stuart-Howland Co, 
— Electric & Mfg 

ts) 

Lappers. 

Potter & Johnson Mech Co. 

Laundry Machinery. 

American Laundry Mcby. Co. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Linen Yarns. 

Hughes Fawcett. 

Looms. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 

Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 

Mason Machine Shop. 

Stafford & Co. 

Stewart & Sons. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Lubricants. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Kellogg & Co., E. H. 
is me & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Lug Stiaps. 

Ivey Mfg. Co. 

Manila and Sisal Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 

Mercerizers. 

Lorimer Sons Co., Wm. H. 
Standard Processing Co 
Metal Polish. 
Hoffman, Geo. W. 
Mill Baskets. 
Hardy, F. H. 
Morris & Co. 


Mills, 
Arlington Mills 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co 
Mules. 


Mason Machine Works. 


Oils—Turkey Red. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Oil Separators. 
American Tool & Mach. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Openeis for Cotton, Wool, Waste, 


Ete. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 
Dufur & Co. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Packing, Metallic, Ete. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Powers Specialty Co. 


Paints. 
Brown Paint Co., Chas. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Papers. 
Richardson Bros. 
Picking Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Goods Wiappers. 
Richardson Bros. 
Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Pneumatic Conveyors. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Power. Transmission. 


American Pulley Co. 


| Press Boards. 


| 


Richardson Bros. 


Press Papers. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
ros. 


Richardson 








| Second Hand 





I’ resses. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
——- Machine & Press 


H. W. 


oO. 

Pulleys. 

American Pultey Co 

Oneida Steel Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Flanged. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Belt. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys—Cork-Insert. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Sash 

American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Steel. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pulleys, Loose. 

American Pulley Co. 
Pumps. 

Leiman Bros. 


Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Finis Machinery Co. 


— inishing Machinery 
Co., e. 
Teened, "Dine 


k. 
& Weidner Boiler Co. 


Walsh 

Sevdell Mfg. Co. 
| Railings. 
| Dufur & Co. 
| Reeds. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stewart &Sons. 
Whitaker Reed Co. 

Reels. 
American F'ulley Co 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Draper Co. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Rib Top Cutters. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Ring Travelers--Steel and Bronze. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Roller Bearings. 
Hyatt Roller 

Roofing. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 


Bearing Co. 


Brown Paint Co., Chas. H. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Standard Paint co. 

Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co. 
Machinery. 

Toomey, Frank. 


Sewage Disposal. 
Camer?n Septic Tank Co. 


| Sewing Machines. 


Marrow Machine Co., The 
Shaft Aligning Apparatus. 


Hess Bright Mfg. Co. 
Sheeting. 

Barrell Co., Wm. L. 

Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Shuttles. 

Crempton & Knowles Loom 

Works. 

Draper Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 


Singeing Machineiy. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H.W 
Hussa, Teo. F. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile achinery Finishing 
Co., The. 
Size Kettles. 
Howard & Bullough, Americar 
Machine Co. 
— ae Finishing 


Cc 
Sizing and 9. “ong Compounds 
Arabol Mf 
Bosson & =< 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
Modoc Co., The. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
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Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
} Co., The. 
Slubbers. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps. 
Modoc Company. 
Penna. Oil, Soap & Chem. Ce 
Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Modoc Company 





Penna. Oil, oap & Chem. Co. 

Seydel Mfg. C 

Zurn Co., The 0. F. 
Spindles. 


Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Co. 
Spinning Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Mason Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Mach. Co 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spools—Metal. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
American Pul ( 
Staples. 
Acme Staple 
Starches. 
Industrial Starch Co 
Storage. 
PrP. J. Riley & Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Bailey-Lebbyr Co 
Foster Engineering Co. 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Power Speci alty Co 
Steam Traps. 
Bailey-Lebby Co 
Nason Mfg. Co. 
Steam Tut bines. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 





General Electric Co 

Westinzhouse Machine Co 
Steel Pulleys. 

American Pulley Co 
Stencils. 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Stop Motion, 
Wildman Mfz. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Company. 
Superheaters, 
Tower Specialty Co 
Tanks and Tubs. 
Bowser & Co., S. F 
Lombard Iron Works & 
ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Walsh & Wiedner Boiler Co. 
Hanes and Braids. 
Weimar Brothers 
Telephone Svatem a8, 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Tenters. 
Rutterworth & Sons Co.. The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
Textile Papers. 
Richardson Bros. 
| Thin Place Peventers. 
Draper Company. 
| Thread Guides, 
| Palmer Co., The I. E. 
Trancmission Rope. 
' American Mfg. Co. 
Travelers. 
Dary Ringe Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
| Troeks, 
Clark Co., The Geo. P. 
Twines. 
| Richardson Bros. 
| Schermerhorn Bros. Co 
Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Ieigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Sup- 
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SEYDEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


SIZOL 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 
est Warps; the Best Cloth 


and Least Seconds. 


TRADE-MAR 





Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 











Manufacturing and Industrial Stocks 


Issues well adapted to the requirements 
of conservative investors. 


YIELDING 5 TO 7 PER CENT 


Send for our Monthly Investment circular 


TURNER, TUCKER & CO., Inc. 


New Youk 


Chicago 
lll Broadway 


First Natl. Bank 
Building 


Boston 
24 Milk St. 


Smith Dustless Automatic Card Cylinder Stripper 

The machine which strips one third part of the card cylinder 
every 7 minutes. Reduces dust in card alleys 90 per cent. Saves from 
one and one-half to *hree pounds of cotton per card per day, accord- 
ing to stock being run. Guaranteed to work successfully on any 
grade of white or colored stock (1’s to 100’s yarn); and to keep the 
cylinder clean without unevenness caused by stripping; better card- 
ing and more of it; is durable and fool-proof. orkmanship guar- 
an > 
These machines are being used by a number of representative 
mills. Terms and other information furnished by 

MANUAL J. STEVENS, SALES AGENT 

Drop a Postal to 301 Capitol Ave., Atlanta, Ga. and Leain all About it. 
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Hungerford & Terry. 
Scaife & Sons Co., m. B 


Winding Machinery. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 


Valves—Steam, Ammonia, Water, 
Etec. 

Bailey-Lebby Co. 

Foster Engineering Co. 

Nason Mfg. Co. 

Powell Co., Wm. 


Machine Co. 
——— tae Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
¥ Taylor, Jas. 


Ventilating Fans. 
Seymour, J. M. 

Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Coleman Co. 

Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 


Woolen Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lindsay. Hyde & Co. 


Works. 
Draper Company. Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Entwhistle  *! Ae Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Textile Finishing 
Co., The. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Wrapping Paper. 
Richardson Bros. 


Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Waste Machinery. 
Howard &Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 


Machinery 


Schofield Co.. Wm. Tages, " “— 
Waste Washing Machine. Daniel & Co., H. M. 
Cc Hawes & Bro., 0. 8S 

American Tool & Mch. Co. Lindermann, R. & O. 


Hughes Fawcett. 
Lorimer’s Sons Co.. Wm. H 
Philadephia Yarn Co. 
Riley Co.. C. E. 
Schermerhorn Bros. Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 
Whitman & Co., Wm. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Yarnse—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Water Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. | 
Waterproof Cotton Duck. | 
Barrell Co., Wm. L. 
Waterproofing Machinery. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Water Softeners. 








THE SNAP 
Detachable Belt F astener 





July 30, 1912 


Some reasons why you want it: 
It is detachable It saves time 
It is flexible It saves money 
It is safe and strong It saves labor 
It is easy to apply No tools required but a hammer 

















Made for single and double belts. Put up in boxes 
24 pieces, at the following prices: 
1” per box §$ .24 2%” per box $ .60 
1%” per box 36 3” per box 2 
2” per box 48 






3%” per box 84 
4” per box $ .96 













Sent to you by Parcel Post. Give us a trial order 


and you will be convinced. 


Snap Detachable Belt Fastener Co. 


301 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


WE give 


HALFTONE ENGRAVINGS FOR CATALOGS - COLOR PLATES— 
UNE ETCHINGS AND ALL OTHER PROCESS WORK. 


SOUTHERN 
IN Te]-7.\a le 


ATLANTA, GA. 























ee er at fate, 





May, 1913. 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 











Providence, R. I. 











Manufacturers of T, 99m Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE —-No orders too large for our capacity. 





None too small to receive careful attention. 





POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


The rate for “Positions Wanted” and 
“Help Wanted” advertisements of 40 words 
or less is one dollar an insertion; additional 
words two cents each, payable in ad- 
vance. Remittances and copy should reach 
this office not later than the twenty-fifth 
of the month, 

Replies may be sent in care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











WANTED 





Established and going Cotton Mill, lo- 
cated in the South, is seeking a President. 
Address 

M. & C., Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


Memphis, Tenn. 


GENERATOR FOR SALE 
—One 500 K.W. direct current, 
550-volt, 120 R.P.M generator, 
in first-class condition; will devel- 
op 750 K.W. with 40 degrees 


rise. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, 
RENTSCHLER CoO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


————— 


Mill Accounts Wanted:—One 
of the oldest, largest and best 
known commission houses in 
New York is in position to han- 
dle an additional grey goods ac- 
count for a southern mill. Ad- 
dress C. T. H. & Co., care Cot- 


ton, 





POSITION WANTED—Graduate Electri- 
cal engineer, 12 years practical experience, 


four of which were in Westinghouse Elec. 
«& Mfg. Co.’s shop; well up on power light- 
ing, machine and _ transmission work. 
Strictly sober; at present engaged in elec- 
trical contracting and supply business; 


wish position as superintendent or man- 
ager of water and light plant in some 
hustling town where merit is appreciated. 
Address “Ohio,”’ care 


Will go anywhere. 
11-12-1t 


of Cotton 


—-——_-_-_———_————— 
SL 


COTTON MILL WANTED.—Of from 


10,000 to 20,000 spindles, that owner will 
sell at a bargain. 


Address, Buyer, Care “COTTON.” 


FOR SALE 


2,000 10” fibre roving cans, in very go00d condition. 
2,500 sets of print harness, almost new. 


JOSEPH P. PHELAN 
Second-hand Cotton Mill Machinery 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 





For Sale 
At Bargain Prices 


Mule 
Also 


Ibs. 14”, 34”, 1” 


suit. 


14,000 
sanding in lots to 
about 50,000 Ibs. yarn on beams 
from the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 


Lawrence, Mass. Address 


SAMUEL WALDMAN 


131 Blackstone St., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





OLD ESTABLISHED Cotton Goods 
Commission House, just incorporated, 
offers, $20,000 worth of its stock. Will 
make advantageous arrangements with 
a good man. Good business and earn- 
An excellent opportunity for a 


ings. 

—_— 

young man to start in business or in a 
mill, in connection with a _ selling 


house. For farticulars, address, Cot 


ton Goods, C. J. F. W., care Cotton. 








Knitting Machinery 
FOR SALE BY 
JAMES TAYLOR 


216 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Merrow No. 60. 
50 Standard B Machines for sizes. 

9 = ? " 120 needles 3% in. 
24 Mayo Acme “ for line of sizes. 

100 Ribbers and Sleevers, various makes. 
50 Hepworth & Beattie Loopers. 

2 Evans 2 post Cold Press and three Lever 

Presses. 
3 Crawford Hollow Plate Presses. 
100 Ribbed Underwear Machines, various 
makes. 

2 Extractors. 

2 Hosiery Dryers. 

1 Allen 40 Spindle Cop Winder. 

4 Hosiery Winders. 
60 Union Special Sewing Machines. 

3 Napping Machines. 





New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 
Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 








Philadelphia, - Pennsylvania 
NORTHROP 


LOOM WANTED 
Two harness, 80 to 100 inches 
reed space. State price, condi- 
tion, width and model. Address 
M. S. C., care Cotton. 
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Commission Merchants, Brokers, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and roker s, Etc. 





The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Selling Agents for Mills on 











A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DUCKS, OSNABURGS, 
COTTON FABRICS “\sieerincs, pris, erc. COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
8 Thomas St., NEW YORK 366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St., NEW YORK 
BOSTON ST. LOUIS DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 





















P MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. We make a Specialy of Bindi 7 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
ce Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics For Under- 
wear and other Trades. 






BOSTON, MASS, BRADFORD, ENG. 


RICHARDS, ATKINSON & HASERICK 


IMPORTERS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MILL SUPPLIES PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


DRY GOODS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


EGYPTIAN COTTON “THE ARCADE” 











WE WILL PAY 


Cash for Stock Yarns 


OF ALL KINDS IN ANY QUANTITY 


PHILADELPHIA YARN CO. 


THIRD & HUNTINGDON STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








poe SE EF 9h 
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HENRY E. SAYWARD 


170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


COTTON YARNS of all kinds and descriptions 





The William H. Lorimer’s Sons Company 


Manufactuiers of 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes 
MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., PHI? 4., PA. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, 
NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT MARKETS 





COTTON 
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JUST ISSUED 


1913 Textile Directory 


Less Than Half the Reports in Textile Directories pub- 
lished in 1912 are Now Correct. About 58 per cent of 
the Reports in these 1912-13 Directories are Now Out- 
of-Date and Misleading. 

THE OFFICIAL AMERICAN TEXTILE DIRECT- 
ORY (The Green Book) compiled by the TEXTILE 
WORLD RECORD, shows 266 new mills; 184 mills out 
of business; 3,600 mills making important changes. 

Published four months earlier than usual and at a 
date when the latest information can be made greater 
use of. 

420 Pages in which all the Textile Mills in the 
United States and Canada are fully and 
accurately reported; 23 pages of maps. 

90 Pages of mills, classified by products. 

42 Pages Yarn Spinners Classified. 

40 Pages of Raw Material Dealers and Brokers. 

42 Pages of Buyers’ Index for Textile Machinery 
and Mill Supplies. 

35 Pages of Manufacturers, Selling Agents and 
Commission Houses, including separate 
list of Yarn Dealers and Brokers. 

THREE EDITIONS. 

Standard Edition (complete)............$2.00 

Office Edition, large size................ 3.00 

Vest Pocket Editions (mill reports only) 

published in three sections: New Eng- 
land States & Canada; Middle States; 
Southern & Western States; for each 
eR Dae EN RE EIEIO EL 1 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY Publishers 


144 Congress Street BOSTON, MASS. 





L. ERSTEIN & BRO. 


Commission Merchants, Factors 
and Mercantile Bankers 


Solicit Accounts of 


Manufacturers or Selling Agents 
With and Without Credit Guarantee 


Salesrooms on Premises if Desired 


345 4th Ave., Cor. 25th St. 


NEW YORK 
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Dye your 
SULPHUR BLACK 
by the modern method. 
Protect the Cotton. 

Use 


“IMPROVED BRILLIANTINE” 
in the DYE BATH. 
Eliminates all after-treatments. 


Produces beautiful, bloomy, jet 
black, characteristic shade and im- 
parts excellent handle and finish. 


SCHOLLER BROS. CO., 


Soaps, Softeners and Specialties 


3301 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PAULSON LINKROUM & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





===COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Chas. F. Henderson & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
Consignments and Correspondence solicited 
$12, 813, 814 CONTINENTAL BUILDING 
Special attention to mill business. Cotton handled at on 


points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ orders 
promptly through our own agents from desirable points south 


and west. 
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HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK 





J. BR. TOLAR J. R. TOLAR, Jr. 
i T Members of New York Cot on Exchange P.G.H T 


TOLAR & HART 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS COTTON YARNS AND COTTON 
300 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. 49 Leonard St., NEW YORK 


Detroit Graphite Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


“STA-WHITE” 


A high-gloss White that increases the light in rooms 30% 
Durable and Sanitary. 
Also 
DURABLE PAINTS 
For Employees’ Cottages, Mill Buildings, 
Stacks, Tanks, Etc. 
Write Us What You Have To Paint 


PATENTS 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 


Registered Patent Attorney, 
Dept. C. Washington, D. C. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS. 


By B. M. PARKER, B. S., Asst. Prof., Carding and Spinning, Textile Dept. N. C. College of A. & M. Arts. 
A complete and comprehensive treatment of all necessary calculations on all the machines in a cotton mill, includ- 
ing necessary calculations to work out organization sheets and programs. 
Gearing diagrams of the best known of American mill machinery with calculations. 


PRICE $1.50 


Address inquiries to the Author, West Raleigh, N. C. 








THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 56 WORTH STREET 
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ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS and CONTRACTORS 
CAMERON SEPTIC TANK co. | 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL A SPECIALTY 


852 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















New York City 100 William 8t. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


A Complete Catalog of 
TEXTILE BOOKS 
Consulting Engineer. 
Water Supply and Sewage Disposal. 
Evaluations and Reports. 
Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 


Will be mailed on request 
COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. 
CONSULTING EXPERT IN 
Textile Chemistry 


BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
50 E. 41st ST... - NEW YORK 


Send in your subscription to 


Electrical Engineering Now 


William C. Spiker, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer. 


Forsyth Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 


2 years for One dollar 
Buildings. Bridges, Dams, Hydre- 


Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Electric Powers 














1B, SIRRINE FRANGIS.R, WELLER 


CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Mill Architect and Engineer 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 
Sewerage Systems, Reports, Designs and Specifications, Con- 
struction Supervised, roperties Operated. 


We © FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS. 
STE MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - 
a im 7 ALSO _BRUSHES. INK MARKING POTS 


>I Te staane iPS. NOTARIAL = IAL "CORPORATION SEALS 


Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A Going Hosiery Mill 


For Sale at a Sacrifice 


A substantially constructed and well equipped Hosiery 
Mill in an aggressive Alabama city of 6,000 population, 
having a capacity of 550 dozen pairs of hose daily, is now 
offered for sale at a sacrifice price, due to inexperienced 
management and lack of sufficient working capital. 


The property comprises 214 acres of ground, sev- 
eral tenant houses, well constructed office, warehouse 
and factory buildings, equipped with 100 Mayo knitting 
machines, all necessary ribbers, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; 60 h. p. boiler and electric motor furnish sufh- 
cient power. 


The plant is located on the main line of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


which affords excellent transportation facilities to all: the 
large distributing centers. 


The many orders now on hand, and the fact that 
future deliveries cannot be promised, show the good 
markets now existing for the factory's output. 


This is an opportunity one will seldom find—a well 
established business, all equipment in first-class order, 
good location, big markets and a very low figure buys 
it all. 


Refer to file No. 2495, and write for full particulars. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 131, Washington, D. C. 





ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WORKS 


OFFICE: 33 LUCKIEST. WORKS:350 EDGEWOOD.AVE 
RON SORE -TEME OUEST STENCIL AND STAMP HOUSE IN GEORGIA - 4  a-Ob a ee 





ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER, 


NEW ORLEANS 


EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


HENRY BEER 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association 


Private Wires to Principal Points 
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Boston, April 9, 1913. 


To the Stockholders of the 
United States Worsted Company: i 


The present UNITED STATES WORSTED COMPANY acquired on November 20, 1912, the property and 
assets of the UNITED STATES WORSTED COMPANY OF MAINE, the LAWRENCE DYE WORKS, and 
the SILESIA WORSTED MILLS, and since that date these properties have been operated by the present 


company. 


At the same time this company acquired an option on the SAXONY MILLS, and since that time its op- 
erations have likewise been for the account of the present company. 


The manufacturing plants known as the UswocoMills, the Silesia Mills, and the Saxony Mills are in 
every respect modern and up-to-date, and the physical condition of the plants which the Company acquired 


have fully come up to the expectations of the Company. 


The spinning business of the Company has been sat‘sfactory, and has shown good profits, and savings have 
been effected in the executive and accounting departments of the New York office and Mills of the Old United 
States Worsted Company to an amount approximating $114,000 per annum. 





The properties of the United States Worsted Company of Maine were taken over by the present compa- 
ny upon the basis of a balance sheet prepared by chartered accountants, as of June 29, 1912. 


From the results of an examination which is now being made for the Committee under the Plan of Re- 
organization, and which is not yet completed, it appears that the amount of the assets in the inventory of the 
United States Worsted Company, as of June 29, 1912, were largely overstated, and that the current liabilities of 
the Company, as of the same date, were understated. Reports of the United States Worsted Company (of 
Maine) showed that the Company had been making substantial earnings up to June 29, 1912. It now appears, 
however, from the examinations which have been made by the accountants that the assets of the United 
States Worsted Company (of Maine) have been still further reduced by large losses between July 1, 1912, and 
November 20, 1912, as well as by dividends paid on the preferred stock of the United States Worsted Company 
and Lawrence Dye Works during the same period, none of which appear to have been earned. 


The examination already referred to further shows that the net quick assets of the Lawrence Dye Works 
were also substantially less than the amount shown in its balance sheet prior to its consolidation. 


The assets of the Silesia Worsted Mills, Inc., were taken over upon the basis of the balance sheet of Sep- 
tember 1, 1912. The assets acquired from that Company proved to exceed, by a substantial amount, the as- 


' sets shown by the balance sheet in question. 


For the reasons above stated, the net quick assets of the present company are much less than was con- 
templated by the Plan of Reorganization. In order to provide the company with necessary working capital 
and maintain its high credit, arrangements have been made by the Bankers for supplying the sum of $1,000,000, 
of which $700,000 has already been temporarily loaned by them to the Company, and the indebtedness repre- 
sented by such loan has been made subordinate to the indebtedness represented by all other notes of the Com- 


pany, and to all indebtedness incurred for materials and supplies. 


As soon as the accountants have finally completed their investigation, and so far as possible have placed 
the responsibility for the deficiency in the assets of the United States Worsted Company (of Maine) and the 
Lawrence Dye Works, some plan will be proposed for providing permanently such additional working capital 
as may be needed in addition to the quick assets actually acquired from the United States Worsted Company 


and the Lawrence Dye Works. 
In view of the character of the manufacturing properties and the opportunities for business, as I now find 
them, I am of the opinion that, with a provision for adequate working capital, and with economies already 


effected in the management and operation of the old United States Worsted Company’s affairs, the present 
company will eventually be in a position to earn reasonable dividends upon a proper capitalization. 


ANDREW ADIE, President 
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M. C. D. BORDEN & SONS 


90 Worth Street, NEW YORK 

















AGENTS FOR 
. + 7 
, Asiateain Printing Co. Products 
PERCALES WIDE SHIRTINGS 
Rumson Cambric - - - - - - 36 in. Worth - : 36 in. Duane - . 36 in. 
Scout Percale - : - : - - 36 in. seen - - 36 in. Delmar os 36 in. 
Sentry Percale - - - 31 in. Penang 36 in. Leonard - ~- 36 in. 
” Vedlons Coasts for Jobbing oa Coning Taadie 


olors Guaranteed 


— PRINTS 
nches 
Indigos Black and Whites Plaids and Checks Shirtings 
Indigo and Golds Plain Blacks Reds Swiss Effects 
Calcuttas Greys Clarets Solid Colors 


Chambrays 
AMERICAN TWILL DRAPERIES 
25 Inches 


PILGRIM PRINTS 
24 


4 nches 
Indigos Black and Whites Shepherd Checks Shirtings 
Indigo and Golds Plain Blacks Reds Swiss Effects 
Light Indigos Greys Clarets 
Chambrays 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Special attention given to detail requirements of the Various Markets of the World for all Percales, Wide 
Shirtings and Prints. 














WILLIAM RAY M. T. MAINE, Jr. OTTO C. STEINHAUSER 


WILLIAM RAY & COMPANY 


(Successors to Geo. Copeland & Co.) 


COTTON BROKERS 


Cotton 
Members Exchange Vv Associate Members 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, 227 Broad 
Orders for Future Delivery Contracts Executed on New 


York and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges 
Cotton for Spinners’ Use 
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THE LARGEST COMPLETE COTTON MILL UNDER ONE ROOF IN UNITED STATES 
THE WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 























Designed by J. E. SIRRINE 


Mill Architect and Engineer Greenville, S. C. 










DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
IRISH EMBROIDERED STYLE 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 







Dealers who handle them number them among their best sellers. They are beautiful, 
serviceable, handsomely boxed, always appropriate for gifts to housekeepers. Quality 
considered, they are not appreciably more costly than ordinary kinds. They are made 
in the world’s finest factory, devoted exclusively to making sheets and pillow cases, in 
strictly sanitary surroundings, under labor conditions of the very finest. 

If you are a dealer and do not handle these goods you cannot do better than write us 
today for full particulars, photographs of a few of the scores of attractive designs and 
initial letters. Your letter will have prompt attention. 










THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY 


Owners and Distributors of the Defender Mfg. Co. Products 
Sheet and Pillow Case Dept. NEW YORK 















R. & O. LINDEMANN 


Alexandria, EGYPT Dresden, GERMANY 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


EGYPTIAN 








COTTONS 


Spot Cotton Carried in Boston 


Sell Direct to Spinners 
Correspondence Solicited 


R. & O. LINDEMANN 


Marshall Building 
40 Central Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Harding, Tilton & Co. 


66 Leonard St., 
Boston NEW YORK ‘ Philadelphia 


COTTON GOODS 
Whitman Mills, New Bedford 


COTTON YARNS 
Holmes Mfg. Co., New Bedford 
Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket 


WORSTED YARNS 
Samoset Worsted Co., Woonsocket 





SHREVE & ADAMS 


SELLING AGENTS 
at 
Hosiery 


86 Leonard St., New York 


Pilling & Madeley, Inc. Pilling M’f’g Co. J. W. Busiel & Co. 
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TAYLOR, GLAPP & CO, 


Commission Merchants 
109 and 111 Worth Street, 


“PHILADELPHIA cHicaco ‘NEWYORK 





Paulson Linkroum & Co. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 


of all descriptions. 


87-89 Leonard St., New York 
228 Chestnut Street 206 South Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, III. 


Arcade Building, Utica, N. Y. 











Woodward, Baldwin & Co. | 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Loray Mills, 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 
Granby Cotton Mills, 
Victor Mfg. Co., 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 
Saxon Mills, 

Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Pickens Mill, 

The Carolina Mills, 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 


COTTON 


Easley Cotton Mills, 
Home Cotton Mills, 
Richland Cotton Mills, 
Orangeburg Mfg. Co., 
Beaver Dam Mills, 
Apalache Mills, 
Westervelt Mills, 
Monaghan Mills, 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Franklin Mills, 
Grendel Mills, 
Bamberg Cotton Mills, 


Glenwood Cotton Mills, 


Brogon Mills, 


Ninety-six Cotton Mills, 
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SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 


Williamston Mills, 
Olympia Cotton Mills, 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Toxaway Mills, 
Brandon Cotton Mills, 
Lois Cotton Mills, 
Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Ottaray Mills, 
Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Capital City Mills, 
The Hartwell Mills, 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 
Wylie Mills, 

Pine Creek Mfg. Co. 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Fine Cloths, Outing Cloths 
ARUNDEL DUCKS, 8, 10, 12 OZ., 29 INCHES WIDE 
WARREN MFG. CO. Ducks, 12 to 146 inches, different weights 





Clarence Whitman Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO ST.LOUIS 


Selling Agents For 


COTTON GOODS 


BLEACHED 


GREY 


PRINTED 


COLORED 


Originators of SOIESETTE and FLAXON 
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Parker, Wilder & Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


BLEACHED AND BROWN SHEETINGS 
Pequot, Salem and Naumkeag 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


Ready to Use HEMMED AND SPOKESTITCHED All Sizes 
The Product ¢ NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 


QUILTS 


Crochet, Satin, Marseilles, Dimity 


“Clarendon,” “Berlin,” “Revere,” “Irvington” and “Empress” 


The Product of MONADNOCK MILLS 





Lawrence & Company 


Commission Merchants 


Boston New York Philadelphia 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Selling Agents for 


Pacific Mills Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


Boston Mfg. Co. Salmon Falls Mfg. Co. 
Ipswich Mills Whittenton Mfg. Co. 


Middlesex Co. (Hosiery Department) 
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PASSAIC PRINT WORKS /Z)\ 
CQUEEN> 
Queen Handkerchief Works 


"S 
















Shirtings 


Lawns 
Staples 


Challies 


Batistes 





Fancy 


Sapeansst thet ere! Prints 
Percales | age ‘Se 
Robes 


Flannels 
Draperies 








Selling Agents, EDWARD E. POOR & CO., No. 19 and 21 Thomas Street, NEW YORK CITY 


H. M. DANIEL & CO., 


519 Philadelphia Bourse 








PHILADELPHIA 






COTTON YARNS DIRECT FROM MILL TO MILL 






Singles---two, three and four plies for Weaving and Knitting 


Skein - Warp - Cops - Cones - Tubes 






Carded and Combed. 























COTTON 


EDWARD H. CLIFT E. 1. GOODRICH 


CLIFT & GOODRICH 


Commission Merchants 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


AND 


SWEATER COATS 


80 and 82 LEONARD STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
78 Chauncy Street 


106 E. Jackson Boulevard = 2 j~— 1020 Chestnut Street 








GRINNELL WILLIS & CO. 


44 and 46 Leonard Street, New York 


Selling Agents 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON GOODS 


For Home and Export marke‘s 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 


J. H. LANE & CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SELLING AGENTS 


Ducks, Drills and Sheetings. 


Cotton Fabrics in Regular 
and Special Constructions 


COTTON YARNS OF ALL KINDS 





Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
& MERCANTILE BANKERS 














315 Fourth Avenue 
Southeast Corner 24th Street 
NEW YORK 





Finance Manufacturers 
Accounts Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
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C. E. Riley Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS COTTON GOODS 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


COTTO 


wooen =~ Machinery 


Amory, Browne & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


48 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Nashua Manufacturing Company. Indian Head Mills of Alabama. Jackson Company. 
Lancaster Mills. Wauregan Company. Lowe Manufacturing Co. 
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and Narrow Fabrits~<— 


Ne make aSpecialty of Binding, 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of TAPES, BINDINGS 
AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-2048 Amber St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 


34 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK 









AFC Ginghams Utility Ginghams 
Staple Ginghams 
Seersuckers Shirtings 32-inch Chambrays |. 






1921 Cloth, Daisy Cloth Teazle Downs, Clover Cloth 
36-inch Napped Fabrics 







Denims Tickings Bleached Goods Grey Goods 





Worsted Dress Goods 


Serges Cheviots Panamas 
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BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 


New York—Boston—Chicago 





Pepperell Mfg. Co. Laconia Co. 

Bates Manufacturing Co. Androscoggin Mills 
Edwards Mfg. Co. Hill Manufacturing Co. 
Boston Duck Co. Palmer Mill. 
Columbian Mfg. Co. Thorndike Co. 

Cordis Mills Warren Cotton Mill 


Otis Company 


Otis Co.—Underwear. 





RUSSELL B. LOWE, President ARTHUR H. LOWE, Treasurer 


Parkhill Manutacturing Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Producers of the following 


celebrated lines of 


FINE GINGHAMS 


Toile du Nord Imperial Chambrays 
Parkhill Fine Ginghams Fine Shirting Madras 
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William Iselin & Co. 


Commission Merchants 





Factors and Mercantile Bankers 


NEW LOCATIONS 


General Offices Cotton Goods Department 
Fourth Avenue and 26th Street 18 and 20 Thomas Street 


NEW YORK 


William B. Hawes 


Q. S. Hawes & Bro. 


Cotton Yarns 
Fall River, Mass. 


Established 1885 











345-347 Broadway, New York 
SELLING AGENTS 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
COTTON, WOOLEN AND 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
68 Chauncy Street 622 Chestnut Street 19 South 5th Ave. 










G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


39-41 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


23 and 25 Thomas St. 
NEW YORK 





Wellington, Sears & Company 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Boott Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. 
West Point Mfg. Co. Suncook Mills 
Riverdale Cotton Mills = Columbus Mfg. Co. 
Shawmut Mill Gluck Mills 


Lanett Cotton Mills as ; 
Brookside Mills Dixie Cotton Mills 


Warwick Mills Sherman Mfg. Co. 
Capital Cotton Co. New England Bunting Co. 
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ARLINGTON MILLS 


ncorporated 1865 


Lawrence, - - Massachusetts 


Franklin W. Hobbs, President 
Albert H. Chamberlain, Treasurer 


78 CHAUNCY STREET, - - - BOSTON 





The Largest Producers in the World of 


MERCERIZED COMBED COTTON YARNS 


Highest in Perfection 


Cotton Yarns: Most Brilliant in Lustre 
Gray, Dyed, Se 
Gassed, Bleached Standard Qualities 


WM. WHITMAN & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Boston Atlanta New York Philadelphia 


Baltimore Chicago St. Louis 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


Nos. 86 and 88 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE NEW ORLEANS 


COTTON PUCK 


Sheetings, Drills, Twills, Crashes, Osnaburgs, 
& & 
| Grain Bags, Yarn, Wick, Rope, Twine. 

/ Soin'y : PRODUCTS OF 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


WE REPRESENT THE BEST KNOWN AND LONGEST ESTAB- 
LISHED COTTON DUCK MILLS IN THE WORLD. WRITE 
US FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 





















Especial Attention Given to Export Requirements 


Hunter 


General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills, Print Cloths, Plaids, Ginghams, 
36 and 27-inch Outings, Cheviots, Chambrays, Seamless Bags, 
For Jobbing, Converting, Manufacturing and Export Trades. 
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How 
Do You Buy? 


Are You A Quality Buyer ? 


If you're the careful, discriminating QUALITY buyer 
—who KNOWS a good thing—then we want you to get 
samples of GRAVES GARNETTED STOCK, made of 
Cotton, Wool or Silk. You can MAKE more by buying 
for quality—and samples will prove it—FOR YOUR 
PRODUCT WILL COMMAND A BETTER PRICE, 


when you use GRAVES products! There's no better 
thing goes out of Albany than GRAVES GARNETTED 
STOCK. The intrinsic value is there—and the commer- 
cial value stands supreme. 


Write for samples today. 


Drop us a card while the matter is on your mind. 


Frank B. Graves Company 


34 Arch Street ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., and CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






Centrifugal Pumping Machinery 
For Cotton and Woolen Mills, Dye 


Houses, Bleacheries, Etc. Send for 
Catalogue and prices. 


New York Office :-: 39-41 a St. 


CAMERON & BARKLEY CO., Agents. 
Charleston, S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 


H. A. PAINE, Agent, - HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
HENION & HUBBELL, Agents 
223-231 North Jefferson St. - - Chicago, Ill. 





Shafts, Pulleys, BOILERS For Mills and The Bailey-Lebby Co. 


Hangers, Belting, Public Works a 


Packing, Lacing Low Prices. AGENTS FOR 
. ' Revere Rubber Co. REX FLINTKOTE 
Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- and ae “7 roofing 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. “GIANT” red » ae MIKADO roofing 
High Pressure Boilers built to Insurance Specifica- packing BAILECO roofing 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps, Injec- “REVERE” spiral and 
tors, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. ring Packin P CORRUGATED and 
; SAMSON Piston Rod Y-CRIMP roofing 
LOMBAR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Work Packing We carry a full line of 
d Supply Store, We carry a complete line of Mill, Mining and Rail- 
patie REVERE GOODS road Supplies 


RAMI AER R I AUGUSTA, GEORGIA . 
CHARLESTON, &. C. 





Cost of Rope Drive 
















us 
Belt Dri 
In drives of 200 h. p. and up, and where the shafts 
are more than 30 feet center to center, the cost of rope 


drive will be from 15 to 50%, less than that of belts, 
according to distance and size of drive. 


When you think of the far smaller cost of mainte- 
nance ef rope drives, doesn’t it seem worth your 
while to investigate and compare further? 


We don't claim that rope transmission is best 
everywhere but we do know that it is best in an 
enormous number of plants that do not now realize it. 







eRe ae as * 
we: % 
ee ‘ fos 
~ aC a 






Every progressive engineer will want to 


Send For Free Copy of 


“The Blue Book of Rope Transmission” 


This is the most complete reference book we 
know of, on rope driving—it’s really a text book 
for the engineer. Ask for a free copy today. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makers of “American” Transmission Rope 


63-65 Wall Street, New York City 
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Strength, Lightness 
Convenience 


T HE spiders of “American” pulleys are stamped cold from solid sheets of steel 













and shaped in powerful presses. Not only are the arms exactly the right length, 
but their ends are riveted to an inner flange. There is no flanging of the arm ends, none 
of that shoulder riveting which makes it so difficult to get arms of equal length. 


spon caune =“ AMERICAN” fei; PULLEYS 


E veryulere. 








have faces of rolled steel uniform in thickness, insuring a per- 
fectly even distribution of weight not readily obtained in cast- 
mgs. ‘American’ pulleys are correctly designed for maxi- 
mum efficiency with least running cost. 









““A”’—braced arms make possible a combination of lightness 
and strength not attainable otherwise. 






No engineer, millman or machinist can afford to miss the val- 
uable booklet we send on request. 


JHE AMERIGAN PULLEY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WORKS: PHILADELPHIA PA. 
Warehouses. New York. 203 Lafayette St Boston.|65 Pearl St Chicago. 124 S Clinton 






PATENTED 





National Machinery Co. 














244 BUTLER EXCHANGE PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Dealers in New and Used Machinery and 
Mill Properties 


We buy for Cash or Sell on Commission. Send us list of your machinery 


not in use. 


WRITE FOR OUR MAY OFFERINGS 
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A Sure Cure 


Belts that are 
dirty, clog- 
ged, glazed, 
dried out or 
otherwise 
neglected are 
a positive loss 
in dollars and 
cents. 


Power losses and expensive renew- 
als may be reduced to a mere frac- 
tion of their former costs by the 
proper care of belting. 

Dixon's Traction Belt Dressing 
and Leather Preservative em- 
bodies in paste form the valuable 
ingredients that cannot be reduced 
to solid forms but that are neces- 
sary to obtain a perfect prepara- 
tion to withstand the constant de- 
structive influence of dust, dirt, 
fumes or moisture. 





| Write today for this free 


sample of Dixon’s Solid Dressing 


Dixon's Solid Belt Dressing is the 
best substitute for Dixon’s Trac- 
tion Belt Dressing. It is quick, 
convenient and superior to any 
other solid dressing on the market. 
The Dixon booklet ““The Proper 
Care of Belts’’ contains much valu- 
able information to belt users. 
Start an investigation by writing 
for a free copy of this booklet and 
we will include a liberal free trial 
sample of Dixon's Solid Belt Dress- 


ing. 


Write today for liberal free sample and booklet No. 34-0 
Established in 1827 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Does Away 


With 
Cracked 
Brick 
Walls 
Minimum 
Floor 
Space 


Becoming 


universally 


used in 
Oil Mills 
Cotton 
Mills 
Gins 





COTTON 


DAILY CAPA 40,000 BARRELS 


WASHBURN — CROSBY CO 


GOLD MEDAL 


Steam for 40,000 Barrels of Flour 


It takes a great deal of power to make 40,000 barrels of four every day. It takes a great deal of 
heat, too. That is why the handling of steam in the Washburn-Crosby Minneapolis Mills is such 
an important item. But the many chances for trouble in the long steam mains—for losses of radi 
ating surface—for condensation waste—for breakdowns of steam traps—have been entirely elimi- 
nated by the use of the Morehead System. They have solved the problem of removing condensa- 
tion and getting it back to the boilers for re-use. What the Morehead System has done for the 
Washburn-Crosby Mills and other large factories it will do for you. Try it yourself—Send for a 


Trial Trap. 
Address Cotton Mill Dept. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 





WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER COMPANY 


179 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
“ASK THE MAN THAT USES THEM” 


Let your 
Engineer see 
this, then let 
us arrange 
for our cus- 
tomers to 
tell you ot 
the big fuel 
saving it is 
effecting for 
them. 


OUR EXPERTS WILL 
SEE YOU. 


TUBULAR BOILER SET WITH PATENT STEEL SETTING 
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GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 


Trade Mark Trade Mark 
“BOUND BROOK” “NIGRUM” 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
GRAPHITE AND BRONZE TREATED WOOD 


BUSHINGS, BEARINGS AND WASHERS 
REQUIRING NO GREASE OR OIL 


14 Church Street BOUND BROOK, N. J., U. S. A. 


Southern Representative: JOHN A. LARSON, Charlotte, N.C. 


Pow FLL VALVES When you enjoy the economy of lubricatioa provided by 
Derr 

















(Especially The White Star Valve) ee aeoeng age ey 
. Oi L 

POWELL WHITE STAR GLOBE VALVE N ON 
Exclusively con: ines these practical features: VarTED STATE® raat PATENT OFFICE 

Reversible— -Regrindable—Renewable you discover that increased production means a grca: deal 

Non-Corrosive “Powellium” Disc.—Union n.ore than a slightly lower lubricant expense. 
bevel ground joint connecting body and bon- Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduc- 
net.—Threads on outside of body where steam t 
can’t reach *hem.—Stem can be packed under ion of oil stains in your Carding Twisting and 


Spinning. Then write us for test samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks 
and Twister Rings. 


| me WM Pp OWE LL C 0. Sole Manufacturers 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
SF Gonna ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 165 Broadway, New York 
CINCINNATI 


“CHEBECO” 


Genuine Balata 
Belting 


Beg’ is suitable for all conditions where 
transmission of power is required 
and is especially adapted to drives 
where conditions are the most se- 
vere, such as Dye Houses, Stamp 
Mills, Cotton Mills, etc. 


pressure. 
Ask your dealer or write us. | 




























The following advantages are claimed for 


“CCHEBECO” Balata Belting 


Ist. It is absolutely WATERPROOF. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 2nd. It will NOT SLIP thereby saving power. 


High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 
Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


Macon, Georgia. 


3rd. It is the strongest textile belt made. 
4th. It has a minimum of stretch. 
5th. It has GREAT flexibility. 


Every Belt Guaranteed 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron | — Wie Ciiedniidis Bidting Co. 
Works. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CALENDERS 

Hydraulic Rolling and Embossing with 
Paper, Cotton, Husk and Excelsior Combina- 
tion Rolls (Patented). 

TENTERING MACHINES 

Tentering Machines for Ginghams, Plaids, 
etc. Tentering Machines for Worsted and 
Woolen Goods. Tentering Machines for 
Lawns, etc., and having Patent Vibratory Mo- 
tion. The above with either pin, spring clamp 
or patent automatic clamp chain. 


MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


OPEN BLEACHING SYSTEM 


Jackson & Hunt (Patented) 
Drying Machines’ with 


Copper and Tinned Steel 
Cylinders. Simpson Pat- 
ent Winding Machines. 
Open Soaping Machines. 
Color Kettles with Stir- 
rers. Padding Machines. 
Oil and Gas Singeing Ma- 
chines. Long and Short 
Chain System of Warp 


Dyeing. Hydraulic Presses. Water and Starch Mangles. Washing Machines. 


Five Roll Calender. 






Squeezing Machines. Sprinkling Machines. Openers. 






~4 _ . ey * neg)? een Pre - Bde PMA SS Se aya °. ‘SEO SR LS RE Tae 
Se ee oe Mths, TL Ne Needy SEA BAe a ees ere Thy LET tee eae Pe CP 
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and Finishing Machines. ~ ; 





Kay and Foxwell’s Patent Pneumatic 


Guider and Feeder. 
Made by DANIEL FOXWELL & SON, Manchester, England. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Sole Licensees and Makers in the United States. 

For Guiding and Feeding Cotton, Woolen, Linen, Silk, etc., Piece Goods on to all makes of Tentering 
Machines, and on to mercerizing Ranges, Mangles, Printing, Damping, Drying, Singeing, Machines, 
Etc. i 


Simple, 


Machines; in fact, to all Machines where a continuous run of open cloth is required. 
reliable and effective. 


No damaged goods through indifferent, bad or careless feeding. 
Curls and tapes removed from the selvages. i 
ous, regular and accurate feeding. 


An increased speed and greater production, continu- 
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We deal 
direct with 


the spinner 
(| 
() 
Geo. W. St. Amant 


Manager for United States and Canada 
JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 





| 
| 
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a __ 
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MULE SPINNING | | “eciuce, our, abulty 
Almost every day we read of window cleaners fall- 


ing. You cannot afford to have it happen to yours. 


THE BOSTON 
SAFETY PLATFORM 


gives absolute _ protec- 














has been greatly improved and the output 
largely increased by the introduction of elec- 
tric drive as applied in either the group or in- 
tion to your window 
cleaners. A $15.00 in- 
vestment may save a 
$15,000 suit and a hu- 
man life. Better than 
any other device, for 


dividual systems. 


Allis-Chalmers Mule Motors are not 
only so designed as to secure the maximum 
output of the mule, but they also permit the 
natural speed variations of the machine so 
that the number of broken threads is greatly 
reduced and the quality of the product im- 
proved. 


there is no chance to 
fall while adjusting. 

THE BOSTON SAFE- 
TY WINDOW CLEAN- 
ING PLATFORM is de- 
signed to fit the window 
sills of any building. The 
adjustment is_ simple, 
quick and safe. 

When ordering, please 
send a_ rough pencil 
sketch of your window 
sills and ledge. 





“Motors for All Drives”’ 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 








Booklet on request. 


BOSTON IRON WORKS, Dept. C. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 176 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 






Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


A dependable joint in any kind of belting, is 















separable and flexible, running smoothly in any 


Reliability Their 


Main Feature 





service over any pulley. 










The installation of a Foster 
Automatic Non-Return Stop 





Foster Non-Return 
Stop Valve 








Valve will prevent disastrous re- 
sults which are likely to occur from the flowing back of 
steam into a boiler that has been out of use and is cut 












, ‘ sr is the onlv to quired. Save half 
into line before the proper pressure has been reached. A hammer is the ont) tool rege 





the time now spent in belt repairs. Let us prove 






For other details of this valve, as well as our High 








Pressure Regulators, Low Pressure Regulators, Back it by sending you a free sample suited to your 
Pressure Valves, Free Exhaust Valves or Float Valves, bel ‘ Whe —- dias width sad thickness of 
CONSULT THE NEW FOSTER VALVE BOOK WHICH — a es 

IS AT YOUR SERVICE—WRITE FOR IT. belt. 





FOSTER ENGINEERING CO., Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 


NEWARK, N. J. 







MMA IN ts mecandckadechen F"biladelphia, Pa. 542 W. Jackson Blvd. 
i i Ci, a vse bbeehndasbesp shee née eee Chicago, Il. 
i neces etsshbs cctseassssneceesennhend Boston, Mass. CHICAGO ILL 

. ° 






EE EC A ne Pe Ere re Pittsburg, Pa. 
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NASON FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 
S TEA M Change a Losing Plant 


TRAPS 


Hav Lots of Imitators but yason steam 
NO EQUALS Traps give no 





to Paying Investment 





Class B. 1 to 20 Lbs. No steam plant can reach its maximum of fuel 
economy without the use of superheaters—a 


broad but true assertion. Often by installing our 














trouble. They 
They're the best are simple in 
Steam Traps in 

existence, and 
combine _ effici- 
ency with econ- 
omy. Built with 
one aim in view, 
to give perfect 





construction and 
easily accessible. 
All parts are in- 
terchangeable. 


In ordering 
specify the style 
trap suited to the 
pressure  condi- 


superheaters a wasteful plant running at a loss 
may become a paying investment. Boilers not 
designed for high pressure or old boilers can be 
fitted with them and rendered serviceable. 


The Foster Superheater has many advantages 











service _indefi- Class C. 20 to 70 Lbs. tions. in the way of saving fuel, of increasing efficiency 


— of engines, boilers, pumps, etc., and of general 
= Guaranteed 
Unconditionally 
Get Our Catalogue. 


‘Nason Mig. Co. 


Specialties and Supplies 
71 Fulton St., New York. 


economy, and we want the opportunity to lay its 





merits before all steam plant owners. 








Power Specialty Company 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Southern District Office, Brown-Marx Building 





Sidelug, 40 to 150 Lbs. Birmingham, Ala. 











Full Automatic, Semi-Automatic and Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines! 








Especially adapted for 
use in Cotton Mills. 


Hundreds now in use. 





Send for special circulars 


The D. E. Whiton Machine Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-54 Greenwich Street, New York 








BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 283-285 Congress Street PROVIDENCE, 13 Mathewson St. 
CHICAGO, 145-147 West Kinzie St. PHILADELPHIA, 50-52 N. Front St. 













CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 12 St. Peter St., Montreal Canada. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


SIZING AND FINISHING MATERIALS 
Wheat Starch, Potato Starch and Dextrine 
Soluble Oils, Bleaching Detergent 












Agents for the 






SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, Basle, Switzerland 






MANUFACTURERS OF 
COAL TAR DYES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SYNTHETIC INDIGO 
Indigo Paste 










FAST VAT DYES—Ciba Violet, Red, Bordeaux, Yellow, Etc. 
Cibanon Black, Brown, Orange, etc. 






Pyrogen Blue (Fast to Chlorine) 
Thiopenol Black 

Direct Cotton Dyes, Fast Chrome Dyes 

Acid Dyes for Wool 
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The dyeing of a blue on cotton, for 
denims, ginghams, chambrays, and 
other fabrics, is no longer an uncer- 


tainty when the 


HYDRON BLUES 


are employed. The shades are 
easily controlled and are FAST TO 
LIGHT, WASHING AND CHLO- 
RINE BLEACH. 


Cassella Color Company 


182-184 Front Street 
NEW YORK 
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Farbwerke-Hoechst 
Company 


FORMERLY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 







Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Indigo, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 







Sole{Licensees’and Importers of the Produets of 


FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst-on-Main, Germany. 







122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

140 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
23 SOUTH MAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
317 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
210 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1418 EMPIRE BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 

20-22 NATOMA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

30 ST. FRANCOIS XAVIER STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
28 WELLINGTON STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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Che NOE a 


KALLE & CO. 


Incorporated 


530-36 CANAL STREET : : : NEW YORK 
Sole Importers of the goods manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Germany 


FAST COLORS for COTTON and WOOL 


VAT COLORS: 


Thio Indigo Scarlets, Reds, Bordeaux, Orange, Browns, Indigo, KG 


FOR COTTON, WOOL, SILK, AND COTTON PRINTING 


Branches: 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The First of Its Kind in the South 


Ready for Operation in May 
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Weekly eieied f 20,000 Lbs. 








MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


For the Weaving and Knitting Trades 


GASSED YARNS 
From the Only Gassing Machines in the South 


Department Foremen Trained in the East 


Promoted by the Coosa Mfg. Co., Piedmont, Ala. 
We Solicit Your Orders 


Standard Processing Company 


Chattanooga, [enn. 
Orders are taken by A. G. Thatcher, Swarthmore, Pa. 


President, W. LANE VERLENDEN, Secretary- Treasurer, ALFRED H. THATCHER, 
Darby, Pa. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Solvay Process 
Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. and 
Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 


SODA ASH - - ~ In all commercial tests 
CAUSTICSODA - - - - In -all teste 
ae wi MONO-HYDRATE CRYSTALS, 1 Ib. = 2 1-2 lbs. Sal Soda - 


SNOW FLAKE CRYSTALS, - 1 lb. = 2 lbs. Sal Soda 


Sole Agents 


Wing & Evans, Inc., 


22 William St., New York. 








: 
' 
f 
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ONEIDA STEEL PULLEYS 


May, 1913. 








Hydro-Extractors 


for 
Raw Stock 
Finished Goods 





Hosiery 
Underwear 
THEIR USE MEANS A 
B Dri CONSIDERABLE SAVING 
ottom Vrive They reduce the weight on bearing, cost less 
, ' to erect, the shaft stays in better alignment as 
No Obstruction in Basket they weigh from 50 to 75 per cent less than cast 


iron pulleys, 15 to 20 per cent better belt adhesion, 
less liable to fly to pieces when run at high speed 


20-26-36-42-54-inch and can be had in the larger sizes up to 1v6" di- 
ameter with 40” face. 
Write for descriptive catalog, it’s free. 


The American Tool & Machine Co. ONEIDA STEEL PULLEY CO. 
Incorporated 1864 BOSTON ONEIDA, N. . * U. S. A. 





Cheap Storage and Insurance on Cotton, Cotton Waste, Linters, Wool, 
Hay, Grain, Cotton and Woolen Cloth and All Kinds of Bulk Freight 


With our large mill-constructed buildings and first-class railroad facilities, we are able to store 


bulk freight at very low rates. We also deal in COTTON, COTTON and WOOL WASTE, 
CLOTH, Etc. Being located in the heart of the cotton manufacturing district we are in a posi- 
tion to handle OFF GRADES of COTTON to good advantage. Shippers storing cotton, wool, 
etc., with us will get the benefit of our efforts in disposing of same to the manufacturers in this 


section. WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER AND RATES. 


P. J. RILEY & CO., 48 Summer St., Lowell, Mass. 





BLACKMAN a 
vENTILATOR| | Celsenheimer & Co. 


ee 2 Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
Removes Heat, Steam, OEHLER WORKS 
Branch Offices: 


ases 
Cools, Dries, Purifies 19 Pearl £'reet, Boston, Mass. 
Reward of Merit. 136 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Over 9,500 in use. Atlanta, Ga. 


If you have trouble in 


your Acid, Dye, Engine or eee ° eee 
Drying room, we prescribe Aniline Salt and Oil, Aniline Colors. 
the Blackman Ventilator as 

a remedy. Consultation TANS A SPECIALTY 

free. Send for highly in- 

teresting Catalogue to 

wapecemamenson Sulphur Blacks, Blues, Browns 


HOWARD & MORSE, 45 Fulton a NEW YORK CHEMICALS 
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GLENLYON DYE WORKS 


Frank A. Sayles, Lessee 









BOSSON & LANE 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


SAYLESVILLE, KR. I. 











DYERS OF FAST COLORS ON WARPS AND 


S a S 
Soluble Grease SKEINS COTTON, SILK AND VISCOSE SILK 


Soluble Wax 
Castor Soap Oil Soluble Rosin 
Bleaching Oil Olo Soffene 








Turkey Red Oil 


Alizarine Assistant 






INSIST ON HAVING 


“GLENLYON 
BRAND” 


Safest and Most Reliable in the 
Market 









Snoflake Softener 






Monoline Oil 
Snoflake Oil T. R. Soap 


Soluble Oil 









Oleine 








FLAXHORN—THE DELICATE FINISH 


Works and Offices ATLANTIC, MASS. 


Fast to Bleaching, Crossdyeing and Laundering 


Write for shade-card, information and guarantee 











MODOC 
SIZINGS 


The standard where economy 
combined with the best results is 
the end desired. 


this country. a7; 
TRADE MaRK Our new soluble Tallow is un- 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. | ee equalled for satisfactory results. 


WATER FILTERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


having an aggregate capacity of over 
one hundred million gallons per day 





are in operation in the textile mills of 





PHILADELPHIA Soap Powder Scouring Powder 
Southern Representative 
H. G. MAYER, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. THE MobDoc COMPANY, INC. 






PENNSYLVANIA OIL, SOAP AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(ALFONSE ROSSMAIR, FORMERLY OF MUNICH, GERMANY) 


15th St., below Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Special Softeners for Cotton, Hosiery and Wool 


A practical experience both in Europe and this country enables us to meet every technical re- 
quirement and positively guarantee a superior result. We can show you how to improve the finish 
of your goods. We are selling the largest textile mills and shops in this city. 
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BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 


Sole Importers of Products Manufactured by 


; 
i 





Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Anilin Fabrikation, Berlin, Germany 


SA AN EC ete A aN EN 





A Full Line of Direct, Developed 
and Sulphur Colors 


MAIN OFFICE, 
213-215 Water Street 


New York 
124 Pearl St., 122 Walnut St., 12 W. Kinzie St., 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Trust Building, Montreal, Canada Agents, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. McArthur, Irwin., Ltd. 


Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 739 
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MECHANICAL FILTERS 


GRAVITY AND PRESSURE TYPES 





A Battery of Three Pressure Filters 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


For the clarification of water, 





are not an experiment. They 
are in continuous operation 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, giving most satis- 


factory results and have proved 





their efficiency and economy. 


“THE MISSING LINK” Ask for Our Proposition 
IN YOUR EQUIPMENT 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


Florence, Mass. 





Tetrazo Colors for Cotton 


W* offer these products in all shades for the dyeing of cotton 


in any form. 


Among them will be found colors specially adapted to meet 
the various requirements of fastness to light, washing, cross dye- 
ing and fulling. 


Shade cards and samples, with full information, cheerfully 
furnished on application. 


American Dyewood Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 





Te 


coh 


i 
t 
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A Complete Catalog 


TEXTILE BOOKS 


Will be mailed on request 


COTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





COTTON 


ANILINE », DYEWOOD  WattrF. Sykes & o.,wrome 


EXTRACTS 





85 Water St., New York 
Branches: 
113 Broad St., Boston 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Paterson, N. J. 


BOWSER 
Patentees and manufacturers of standard, self-measuring, 
hand and power driven pumps, large and small tanks, gasolene 
and oil storage systems, self-registering pipe line measures, oil 
filtration and circulating systems, dry cleaner systems, etc. 
Catalogue Free on Request. Established 1885. 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., 

Home plant and general offices, 

P. O. Box 2017, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Atlanta, P. O. Box 3017; Chicago, P. O. Box 4017; Dallas, P. O. 
Box 6017; Denver, P. O. Box 6017; Minneapolis, P. O. Box 7017; 
New York, P. O. Box 8017; St. Louis, P. O. Box 9017; San 
Francisco, P. O. Box 10017; Toronto, P. O. Box 11017. 


THIS IS TO KEEP YOU INFORMED OF OUR ADDRESS 








Our Baskets need no ad- 
vertising: Their superiority 
is known to all. They last 
for years after our address 


Commonwealth Hotel 





Opposite State House Boston, Mass. 





Offers room with hot and cold water for $1 per day and up, 





which ineludes free use of shower baths. 






Nothing to equal this in New England 






Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; suites 
of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. Dining 






room and Cafefirst class. European plan. 





Absolutely Fireproof 









Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with its own sanitary vacuum cleaning plant. 






Strictly a Temperance Hotel 










Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager 















Everything Electrical © 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE EAST 


has been forgotten. 
All sizes and shapes. 
For all purposes. 


Our regis- 
tered Trade 
Mark dis- 
tinguishes 
from imita- 
tions. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Groveville, N. J. 





Establish YOUR Business at the 
Base of Supplies 


In Montgomery, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, Macon, Colum- 
bus, Birmingham and a number of other cities and towns along 
the Central of Georgia Railway are factory sites which are 
ideal from every standpoint. 

Your Iron, Coal, Coke, Timber and other raw materials are 
procurable at the lowest cost and in any quantities you need 
them, from immense supplies under your hand on every side. 
Efficient labor is plentiful, and water power abundant and in- 
expensive. : 

The prosperous, loyal community round about supplies a 
home market of great possibilities. Excellent shipping facili- 
ties open the whole country for promotion of sales on a suc- 
cessful competitive basis. 

The progress that this district has made along industrial, 
commercial and agricultural lines during the past few years 
is but an indication of the prosperity that will mark its future 
In it is the ra*ional location for your factory. Any information 
you desire will be sent gladly and promptly upon request. 


Address J. M. MALLORY, Savannah, Ga., Industrial Agt. 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY COMPANY 


STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


BOSTON 
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WA T EC Resear 

FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
Whe. te. est ealiFr Ee: & SONS CoO... of Aes eet ed 








USE 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH 


For Weaving Efficiency 
INDUSTRIAL STARCH COMPANY 
53 State Street BOSTON 


TITANIUM SALT 


Developes fine yellows on cotton from 
a tannin treated fibre without dye. 


EASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


BOSTON 






















(Trade Mark) 


pEttiNG € 


RY 
ay Wn nine” 


TRY IT NOW 


The Best Detergent for 
use in Textile Mills— 
where washing and 
bleaching is done. It is 
economical and it is the 
— most harmless Z 
cleanser you can possi- 

bly use, either alone or "ChroR’. we 


with soap. 


r santo 


or 


SOAPALITE 














CONTINENTAL HOTEL| | ““?emarle Hoffman 


Chestnut St., Cor. of Ninth A new modern hotel located at the hub of New York’s 


greatest business, representing a Five Million Dollar in- 


vestment on the sight of the former Hoffman House, 


Dy LA f) 7 | Du lA OVERLOOKING MADISON SQUARE. 


BROADWAY, 24th STREET, FIFTH AVENUE 
REMODELED—REFURNISHED 


THE ACME OF ARCHITECTURAL PERFECTION 


Accommodations for 1,000, offering maximum luxury 


400 R O O M S and comfort at much lower rates than offered in any 
m other Hotel in America, consistent with highest class 
200 With Bath service. 
Rates $1.50 to $5.00 A Good Room at $1.50 Per Day 
A Good Room with Bath. .$2.00 Per Day 
European Plan Handsome Apartments of any number of rooms at pro- 
portionate rates. 
The Best Cafe in the City The Management is a guarantee of the highest refine- 
ment and protection to ladies and families. 
Frank Kimble Eelephones, Madison—3440-3560. 


Manager DANIEL P. RITCHEY. 
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Sargent Automatic Stock Dryers 
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PROCTOR DRYING MACHINES FIREPROOF 





The Proctor We also make 


Dryers are built Automatic and 


entirely of metal truck yarn dry- 





with all bearings ers, stocking dryers, 





outside away from ; 5 3 dryers for knit goods, 
the heat, two features Proctor Automatic Dryer for Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 


which make the Machines 


towels, etc. Cloth dry- 


ers. All of these machines 
not only absolutely fire , 
give a maximum capacity 
proof but also very substan- me 
at the minimum cost for 


tial and durable. operation and upkeep. 





Sectional Conveyor Used in PROCTOR Dryers. 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Represer:‘ative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 








FIRE- RESISTING 
N The Standard dryer 


for modern cotton mill 
equipment. Ball bear- 
ing fans. 


Cast-iron and Steel 
Construction, with 
heavy asbestos insula- 
tion. No wood. 





Automatic Opening Feeders for soft waste, and for loose cotton in all conditions. Yarn Condi- 
tioning Machines. Cotton Waste Willows. 
Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


Established 1852 
A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


Providence, R. I. 
BUILDERS OF 
Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying, Printing and Finishing Machinery 


FOR 


Textile Fabrics and Warps 





i 


TE ee 
Sesh 





All Kinds of Kiers for Woven and Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Stock 
Pressure Kiers and Kiers to boil in the open. 


Pressure Kiers with boiler manholes, 18’ manholes, 32” manholes, 40’ manholes. 

Kiers with entire top to open for handling goods in the bundle. 

Kiers with Hydraulic Lift for raw stock. 

Our Rusden Patent Outside Injector System of Circulation with Super-Heater leaves the entire inside of 
the Kier free for the goods and furnishes a more uniform and better circulation and requires much less steam 
than any other method of circulation. 

A few of the more standard sizes of Kiers are 5'x5’ or 6’, 6'x6" or 7’, 7’x8’ or 9’, 8x9’ or 10’, 9’x10’. 

We can build kiers in any size desired. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY FOR COTTON GOODS AND WARPS 
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Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 




















Belt Write for j 
Engine Catalog 
ooo Today Saves Labor 
_— Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water 
— pre Sulphur—Developed—Vat Dyes 
4 : Done Equally Well 
Engine Direct RAW STOCK DYEING— The cotton goes to cards in as good condition as d 
or Motor Connected BLEACHING Bleached and aia pombe ns a san aan FROM CHLORIN OR ACID 
Driven Electrically parenge i Boe ra 5 ge aR SR It PCI 
melt SKEIN DYEING mas ling Out No Tangles Yarm 
HOSIERY — Recommended sise of machine dows sty hatch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOFD | 
i a ___ Ito 20, per a “Saving i in 1 Drugs 
pen op Extractor. . 
The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 3167 Fulton Road _ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


taer, N.Y. 














Considering Extractors? 


If so, you will be interested in the 30 years and more of successful ex- 
perience embodied in the “American.” 





| Overdriven 32-40" Underdriven 20-24-26-28" 
and 48" Baskets. and 30° Baskets. 
THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
New York Chicago Cincinnati 














= ~— Bleaching Machines for Cotton Skein and Roving 


Constructed of wood throughout, except the propeller and shaft. Metal parts 
removed or encased in wood. 


Our construction is impossible with other types. 

Efficiency tested and superiority acknowledged by Principal Bleachers who 
use the machines. 

Convincing testimonials furnished on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE—Output, labor cost, undisturbed condition of stock and 


satisfactory bleach approached by no other machine. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


, Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
Yarn Suspended from Compressed GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


Air Hoist. 


| PA ALLEL LL EE OLS EI EG, 
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FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


The model 12 cone winder has many patented features that 
reduce winding cost and perfectly finish the spinner’s product. 
lt is, however, the simplest quick traverse machine ever built 
ind has actually fewer parts than before the metallic tension 
b catcher, increasing taper cone or differential motion 


1 ] 
and slul 
were incorporated in it. 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
WESTFIELD - - - - - - MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN HILL, Southern Agent, Third National Bank Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


A , 


U S. INFALLIBLE METAL POLISH PASTE 


wl ag | ye MILL BRUSHES 


and keeps its lustre 
Holds Old Trade and Makes New. 
3 0z. Box 10c..5 lb. Pail $1.00. Sold by agents of every description and for every requirement in 


rt Sens kwasd Chtcnge World s Fair 1804 COTTON, WOOLEN AND SILK MILLS 




















and Louisiana Exposition Saint Louis 1903 
Established 30 years. As or write - r free samples 
GEO. WM. HOFFMAN C 
No. 557 East WashingtonStreet, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Branch Offices, N.Y. City, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal. 
“Makers Bar-Keeper’s Friend.’ 





‘HE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY | 
Tas 5. mx ESTABLISHED ann OLD BRUSHES REFILLED : 
MAKERS OF We have one of the most up-to-date and best equipped 


OF EVERY brush factories in America, and employ only the highest 
‘.. : O * K S DESCRIPTION skilled labor. : 
Boston, New York and Chicago ; FRANK H. HARDY, Agt. 


WRITE FOR FACTORY CATALOGUI Andover, Mass. 





For Fast Black Hosiery 
“BEST OF ALL” 
Heavy Snow White Product Produces Beautiful Jet Black 
Goods Absorb Softener Evenly 
Makes a Perfect Emulsion ‘ 
No Stains 
Will not separate Hosiery Finishes Clean and Sweet 


FOR SULPHUR AND 
| ANILINE 


Turkish Softener Glycerine Softener 


Broad and Lehigh Ave. THE 0. F. ZURN CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RYING4¥OF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. — 


Automatic Stock Dryer [TD] — 7 Complete Equipments for 
with ; 


one Sig ageesae J i r — ss Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Conveyor 
Scouring, Carbonizing, 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotton, : For Cotton, Wool, Hair, 
Wool, Hair, Rags. etc. Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Etc. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





